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ABSTRACT 


The manner in which social values affect the objectivity of research and reasoning in the social sciences 
deserves investigation. The practical need for the formulation of standards makes it necessary to consider 
the various technical means by which at least ‘‘relative” objectivity might be safeguarded. It will be shown 
that values cannot be conceived in isolation. They take their places in a hierarchy of values connected 
by means-ends relationships. On the higher levels of value abstraction it is relatively easy to agree; conflict 


arises about the concrete means of achieving ‘‘supreme” values. 


The discussion of the problem of values 
has progressed, so far, on a relatively high 
level of theoretical abstraction.t This has 
greatly obscured the practical importance 
of an argument which is either to establish or 
to undermine sociology as a scientific dis- 
cipline. 

More than academic proprieties are at 
stake. If sociological theory and research are 
to serve as instruments of social control, we 
shall find ourselves in dire need of measure- 
ments of achievement. In this article an at- 
tempt is made to indicate the importance of 


*It is the philosopher and the social theorist 
rather than the legislator and the statistician who 
have raised their voices in the discussion of values. 
We do not dare to venture as far as Myrdal in 
trying to explain this circumstance: “‘In seeking to 
explain why American social science avoids con- 
clusions that are practical, we must... recall its 
high degree of specialization. Practical conclusions 
must always draw on a much more comprehensive 
Tange of insights into many fields than is necessary 
for good work in most specialties” (Gunnar Myrdal, 
An American Dilemma {New York: Harper & Bros., 
1944], II, 1042). 


standard measurements for the guidance, 
control, and arbitration of social policies. 
We hope to show also that the design of 
standard measures is predicated upon anal- 
yses of the problem of values which abandon 
generalities and focus upon the intricacies of 
value specifications.? 

There are those who dispute the fact that 
values are a matter of legitimate concern to 
the social scientist. There are those, on the 


? For the importance of “‘specification of values” 
see also Svend Riemer, ‘‘Social Planning and Social 
Organization,” American Journal of Sociology, LII, 
No. 6 (May, 1947), 508-10. 


3“‘Scientists avowedly ignore, as part of their 
scientific formulations, the factors which they 
cannot handle objectively, and are content to 
measure how well they can get along anyway” 
(George A. Lundberg, “Is Sociology Too Scien- 
tific?” Sociologus, September, 1933). See also 
references to W. I. Thomas, The Relation of Re- 
search to the Social Process: Essays on Research in 
the Social Sciences (Washington, D.C.: Brookings 
Institution, 1931), p. 182; and Herman Oliphant, 
“Facts, Opinions and Value-Judgment,” Texas 
Law Review, 1932, pp. 127-39. 
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other hand, who maintain that evaluative 
bias can be controlled only by special cau- 
tion.4 According to the former position, sci- 
entific objectivity of social science research 
is safeguarded by clearly defining the units 
that are submitted to analysis and by limit- 
ing the analysis to verifiable measurements 
without interpretation. The latter position, 
on the other hand, is duly impressed by 
biases unavoidably inherent in problem se- 
lection and interest. 

In the opinion of the present writer the 
two positions are not totally irreconcilable. 
The former, however, seems in danger of 
losing sociological perspective. Supported by 
justified claims to scientific integrity, its ad- 
herents modestly limit their conclusions to 
an obvious truism: They indeed measure 
what they measure, basic definitions being 
inherent in the articulately stated research 
instruments as “operational definitions” 
rather than derived from any theoretical 
concept of sociological relevance.’ Needless 
to say, this position solves the problem of in- 
tegrating detailed measurements into a co- 
herent body of sociological theory by circum- 
vention. The selection of relevant sociologi- 
cal problems is left to common sense. Thus 
research is likely to be misguided by the em- 
phasis on measurements of what is easily 
measurable, leaving the cumbersome task 
of accumulating and integrating atomistic 
research ventures to all willing to defile their 
hands. 

Little attention has been given, so far, to 
the shortcomings of the deviating school of 
thought which courageously jumps into the 
problem of value. While many students of 
sociology agree that the challenge cannot be 
avoided or circumvented, there are few prac- 
tical suggestions on how to cope with it. 
Somehow, we are given to understand that 
the best we can do is to proclaim our own 

4“There is no other device for excluding biases 
in social sciences than to face the valuations and to 
introduce them as explicitly stated, specific, and 
sufficiently concretized value premises” (Myrdal, 
op. cit., p. 1043). 

5 Franz Adler, ‘“‘Operational Definitions in Soci- 


ology,” American Journal of Sociology, LII, No. 5 
(March, 1947), 438 ff. 


premises; thereafter—as Folsom puts it— 
“the chips may fall as they may.”*® Myrdal 
offers an additional suggestion which, some- 
what more articulately, calls for investiga- 
tions which reason backward from desirable 
ends to available means,’ thus reversing the 
tradition of cause-and-effect studies in the 
social sciences which have concerned them- 
selves with direct or indirect consequences 
to be imputed to various social conditions 
under observation. We remain uninformed, 
however, about the specific manner in which 
general values tie in with specific cause-and- 
effect relations. At a first glance, it may al- 
most appear as if research based upon dif- 
ferent value premises might furnish us with 
highly dissociated information and possibly 
contradictory conclusions. Closer analysis of 
the value problem and the application of this 
analysis to specific action programs will 
show that such fears are not entirely war- 
ranted. 

The articulate proclamation of values is 
far from an easy matter. It is impossible to 
focus upon relevant® cause-and-effect rela- 
tions without the selective instrument of 
underlying value perspectives. It is equally 
impossible to be articulate about values 
without empirical information about the 
subject matter. We are confronted, at this 


6 Joseph Kirk Folsom, The Family and Demo- 
cratic Society (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1934), P- 9 

7“By ‘practical’ research we mean the logical 
procedure of relating value judgments to factual 
situations” (Myrdal, op. cit., p. 1059). 


8 This little word, of course, begs the answer to 
many questions. Let us remain satisfied, here, by 
indicating that it should be associated with the un- 
known x in a discussion of values which, so far, 
has not reached the point of final clarification. 
Myrdal’s hint that the criterion for relevance is to 
be found in the cultural situation is not suffi- 
ciently explicit: ‘“‘The value premises should be 
selected by the criterion of relevance and signifi- 
cance to the culture under study” (ibid., p. 1045). 


9 For the interchangeability of means and ends, 
or values on a high and values on a low level of 
abstraction, see John Dewey, Theory of Valuation 
(“International Encyclopedia of Unified Science,” 
Vol. II, No 4 [Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1939]). Cf. Myrdal: “Valuations concern not only 
goals or ‘ends’ in the treatment of the Negro, but 
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point, with a truly dialectic relationship. 

Values range from high levels of abstrac- 
tion to relatively concrete means-ends rela- 
tionships. This condition may appear obvi- 
ous. Yet it is not generally recognized that 
the objectivity of social research may be af- 
fected by the level of abstraction on which it 
is conducted. 

1. In the discussion of “supreme” values 
there is little room for conflict.*° Ideologies 
are set off against each other according to 
disparate means recommended for the 
achievement of the summum bonum, about 
the desirability of which there can be no 
argument. 

2. Values on a lower level of abstraction 
stand in a relationship of means to the ob- 
tainment of values on a higher level of ab- 
straction. 

3. Ideological conflict and dissension 
about social policies arise with regard to the 
specification of means"*"—or values on a low- 
er level of abstraction—which are to be 
made subservient to the attainment of the 
summum bonum. 

4. Under the circumstances, attempts to 
formulate general values acceptable to all 
members of a community have remained 
relatively useless.*? General acceptability is 
obtained—in these attempts—by climbing 
out of range of conflict and contested means 
to the lofty heights of “supreme” value ab- 
straction. Consensus about social action can 
never be reached if the true issue of con- 
crete value specification is thus avoided. 


also the ‘means’ of achieving these goals and the 
‘by-effects’ of the achievement” (op. cit., p. 1062). 


10 This throws a shadow on Lundberg’s satis- 
faction with the circumstance that ‘‘remarkable 
agreement in the human race upon the principal ends 
of human striving” can be detected (George A. 
Lundberg, Can Science Save Us? [New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1947], p. 98). 


For that reason, naturally, Myrdal demands 
that value premises ‘‘must be as specific and con- 
cretized as the valuation of reality in terms of 
factual knowledge requires” (0p. cit., p. 1069). 


12See Robert Lynd’s attempt in Knowledge for 
What? (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1939). For criticism see the present author’s ‘“‘Social 
Planning and Social Organization,” op. cit., p. 510. 


5. Values on a lower level of abstraction 
demand sanction through their relationship 
to values on a higher level of abstraction. 
Different means may be proposed for the at- 
tainment of “‘supreme” values. They will be 
justified in terms of their efficacy in achiev- 
ing results on a higher level of value ab- 
straction. 

6. Social research—while unable to cope 
with the formulation of “supreme” values— 
is challenged by the task of exploring the 
cause-and-effect relationship by which the 
different levels of abstraction are intercon- 
nected. 

7. The composite and comprehensive 
character of values on a relatively high level 
of abstraction causes ambiguities which 
make them less amenable to satisfactory re- 
search procedures. These ambiguities arise 
from the necessity of value specification be- 
fore there can be empirical observation and 
objective research. The problem has to be 
forced to a lower level of abstraction; but 
there will be arbitrary emphasis and selec- 
tive focus of attention whenever supreme 
values are broken down and commitments 
made to definite means of attainment. 

8. For this reason, the bulk of empirical 
research will be arrested at the very thresh- 
old of the value discussion. 

Needless to say, the above propositions 
are relevant only to a value discussion con- 
cerned with zweckrationale (instrumentally 
rational) relationships in Max Weber’s 
sense.'3 Behavior that can be interpreted as 
wertrational (evaluatively rational) is well 
removed from further analysis; and it is not 
amenable to control and guidance by sci- 
entific procedures. It may be worth while to 
indicate, however, that wertrational (eval- 
uatively rational) behavior would reveal it- 
self in the above developed scheme by un- 
questioned commitments to specific means, 
to specific ways of doing things, or—as we 


"3 See Howard Becker’s related discussions in 
“Supreme Values and the Sociologist,’ American 
Sociological Review, Vol. VI, No. 2 (April, 1941); 
and ‘Interpretive Sociology and Constructive 
Typology,” in Twentieth Century Sociology, ed. 
George Gurvitch and Wilbert E. Moore (New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1945), pp. 70-95. 
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now may say—by commitments to values 
conceived on lower levels of abstraction. 
The latter notion, to be sure, throws a some- 
what new light upon the implications of the 
difference between instrumentally and eval- 
uatively rational, a dichotomy which has 
been given so much attention as to arrest 
the entire discussion on the relationship be- 
tween values and social science research. 

In the following, the practical importance 
of our propositions shall be explored by 
means of a specific example. 

Where social action is to be submitted to 
guidance by scientific instruments of meas- 
urement and comparison, the notion of 
standards forces itself upon our attention. 
By way of example, let us consider the rela- 
tionship between action and scientific guid- 
ance in the housing field. Without a more or 
less precise definition of goals of attainment, 
activities in the housing field are left with- 
out a measuring rod of success." 

Now goals of attainment in the housing 
field cannot be derived from the physical 
characteristics of housing itself. There are no 
‘housing values’ which can be considered 
ends in themselves. The desire for better 
housing is related to social objectives of a 
more general nature. Housing is subservient 
to the promotion of personality develop- 
ment, family cohesion, and the combat 
against social disorganization in the com- 
munity. If specific housing features—such as 
space, privacy, and equipment—are men- 
tioned as necessities, desirables, or luxuries 
on an ascending scale of improvement, such 
procedures of standard formulation are jus- 
tifiable only by reference to means-ends re- 
lations which connect the more tangible to 
the more intangible objectives. The desir- 
ability of specific housing action, in short, is 
dependent upon the service it renders to 
social values that appear on a higher level of 
value abstraction. 

Different housing improvements may 
have the same social effects. Thus, the ques- 
tion arises whether housing objectives 
should be formulated on a relatively high or 


%4See publications of the Committee on the 
Hygiene of Housing, of the American Public Health 
Association. 


a relatively low level of value abstraction. 

The empirical verification of means-ends 
relations, to be sure, is much more easily ac- 
complished if the argument is restricted to 
low levels of abstraction and the immediate 
effect of tangible features upon related as- 
pects of family comfort. Motion studies in 
relation to kitchen-planning, measurements 
of the effects of light penetration upon 
tuberculosis rates, and investigations of 
crowding in its relation to delinquency rates 
are pertinent cases. As can be seen, however, 
a maze of different and incomparable objec- 
tives is thus taken into consideration. Com- 
mon sense tells us that the preservation of 
the strength of the housewife and that the 
reduction of both tuberculosis and delin- 
quency rates are ends worth pursuing. What 
we do not find out, however, without climb- 
ing into somewhat loftier heights of value 
abstraction is the relative importance of dif- 
ferent housing action. Light penetration 
may have some effect upon delinquency 
rates, and there may exist some relationship 
between labor-saving devices and the sus- 
ceptibility to tuberculosis. Yet, the various 
devices of home improvement become truly 
comparable only in their relationship to 
more comprehensive, and therefore more 
complex and less tangible, values. 

Considerable difficulties, of course, are 
inherent in research procedures which try to 
cope with the relationship of specific hous- 
ing features to social values on a relatively 
high level of abstration. The steps from the 
theoretical conception of “family cohesion” 
to an operational definition amenable to 
empirical research is burdened with cum- 
bersome problems of item selection, weight- 
ing, etc. Moreover, it is difficult to design 
experimental research which would isolate 
the effects of specific housing features and 
at the same time submit them to comparison 
and the assessment of their impact upon 
those social conditions to which housing is 
held to be subservient. 

On the nebulous heights of “supreme” 
values, of course, things get hopelessly 
mixed up. It can easily be seen that person- 
ality development (however defined), fam- 
ily cohesion, and constructive citizenship 
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are, by no means, mutually exclusive cate- 
gories. But they are interrelated mainly be- 
cause they are not explicitly formulated. By 
content, they are void of specification; and 
this void is taken over by evaluative rather 
than factual notions, thus confronting us 
with the ambiguity of a truism: What is 
good for the family is good for the family— 
scarcely a very articulate insight and cer- 
tainly not helpful in the direction of housing 
policies. 

An analysis of the relationship between 
housing and the social values to which it per- 
tains thus involves us in a dilemma from 
which we cannot extract ourselves either by 
reason or research. On the lower levels of 
abstraction we tend to be diverted by unre- 
lated detail and to lose a sense of the rela- 
tive importance of different housing fea- 
tures. On the higher levels of abstraction, 
on the other hand, we lose the foothold of 
empirical verification and find ourselves 
turning ineffectively around in the whirl- 
pool of evaluative truisms. 

It is no wonder, under the circumstances, 
that we have not advanced very far in the 
construction of comprehensive instruments 
of standard measurement. Measurements of 
the all-out ‘goodness of housing,” however, 
would be of considerable practical useful- 
ness for housing action. Such an instrument 
of measurement would have to establish 
some sort of context between the different 
means by which housing improvement can 
be achieved. We could be told exactly what 
the most efficient next step to housing prog- 
ress should be in relation to existing condi- 
tions. We should be able, with such an in- 
strument at hand, to weigh alternative 
means and to assess their impact upon social 
values in general. But how can such an in- 
strument be obtained? 

One easy way is that of circumventing the 
cumbersome discussion of values altogether 
and throwing the burden of evaluation back 
upon the housing consumer. Preference 
studies in housing owe their popularity in 
part to the fact that they avoid the impos- 
ing of extraneous values upon the situation. 
The people for whom the planning is done— 
so goes the underlying assumption—should 


best know how housing services can be im- 
proved for them. But it is a radical shift to 
turn from the concept of “goodness” to that 
of “desirability.” The criterion for housing 
progress is then no longer to be sought in the 
effect of specific housing features upon spe- 
cific social conditions; it is to be sought, 
rather, in consumer responses which may 
express approval and appreciation for many 
different reasons. 

The construction of standard measures 
and the guidance of action in the housing 
field can thus be based on two different 
foundations, namely, consumer preferences, 
on the one hand, and expert judgment, on 
the other. In the first procedure the weight- 
ing of items—if not even the selection of 
items—to form the comprehensive instru- 
ment of measurement flow empirically from 
the material under observation. The ensu-: 
ing measures are “objective” in that they 
are not influenced by bias on the part of the 
investigator. Their weakness lies in the de- 
pendence upon consumer attitudes which 
are likely to be in themselves highly conven- 
tionalized, unsupported by information 
about available technical means and cost re- 
lations as well as unenlightened by knowl- 
edge of the long-term effects of specific hous- 
ing improvements. The resulting preferences 
will be concerned with immediate rather 
than long-term effects, with prestige and 
comfort rather than personaiity develop- 
ment and family cohesion, with advantages 
te the individual and the family rather than 
advantages to the community. In short, we 
may expect a more narrow perspective to 
express itself in standard measures based on 
preference studies. 

The attempt to arrive at “objective” and 
scientifically sound housing standards by 
consulting the expert is beset by the diffi- 
culties of value analysis. Thorough informa- 
tion linking specific housing features to spe- 
cific social effects may well lead to the de- 
velopment of specific standard measures. 
The delinquency rate can be expressed as a 
function of space provided in the dwelling 
unit. There we have a “specific” standard 
measure. We do not have, and we never 
shall have, a definitive standard, a goal of 
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attainment scientifically designated as such. 
The designation of the point on the con- 
tinuum which is to be considered a worthy 
goal of housing activities can be arrived at 
only arbitrarily, that is, by way of arbitra- 
tion. Social science contributes to the proc- 
ess of arbitration by clarifying the issues in- 
volved, by establishing a functional rela- 
tionship which indicates the probable re- 
sults of housing action in any given line. 


Further difficulties arise in the construc- 
tion of a composite instrument of measure- 
ment. There are two “loose ends” in the con- 
struction of standard measurements. For 
one thing, the separate items will have to be 
weighed against each other as to their rela- 
tive importance. While this may well be ac- 
complished as long as only the effect of dif- 
ferent features upon one distinct social con- 
dition is considered, the dilemma of incom- 
parables enters into the picture as soon as 
more than one social condition is taken into 
consideration. Furthermore, we are con- 
fronted with a need for specification of val- 
ues which are to assist us in the selection as 
well as the weighting of housing features to 
be considered in this very instrument. 


It is in the specification of values rather 
than in the commitment to “‘supreme”’ val- 
ues that our biases and prejudices are likely 
to manifest themselves. Almost every po- 
litical system and political party proclaims 
“freedom” as one of the supreme values to 
which its activities are dedicated.s Dissen- 
sion arises on lower levels of value abstrac- 
tion, that is, about the more immediate 
means for the attainment of “freedom.” 
The general concept of “freedom,” as a mat- 
ter of fact, finds its explicit definition only 
by specification of its constituent elements; 
and these elenents only are amenable to em- 
pirical verification. In housing, the dedica- 
tion of home planning and construction ac- 
tivities to the cause of family cohesion will 
scarcely be contested, while controversy— 
almost along class lines—develops when we 
raise the question of whether this goal can 
and should be reached by the promotion of 


tsSee Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1936), p. 245. 


homeownership, on the one hand, or the 
provision of recreational community facil- 
ities, on the other. 

The example of housing standards has 
given an indication of the practical impor- 
tance of the value problem in the social sci- 
ences. It has offered an indication also as to 
how the discussion and analysis of values 
should be treated to make it instrumental to 
the approximation of maximum scientific in- 
tegrity. Full objectivity is impossible be- 
cause items must be selected and weighed 
before composite instruments of measure- 
ment can be constructed. Nor is it sufficient 
—as we have been asked to believe—to 
make explicit commitments to a limited set 
of supreme values and to start reasoning 
from there. The real issues of arbitration are 
found on a lower level of value abstraction. 
On this level, fortunately, values can be sub- 
mitted to test with regard to their cause- 
and-effect relationships. They will be con- 
nected, thus, with both the instrumental- 
ities of social planning, on the one side, and 
the higher levels of value abstraction on the 
other. Research designed to clarify the is- 
sues at stake will have to cope with essen- 
tially dissociated instrumentalities—venti- 
lation, heating, relief, adult education—on 
the one side, and with the difficulty of pin- 
ning down “supreme” values to a level 
where they yield to empirical verification, 
on the other. 

These conditions seem to be inherent in 
the nature of values as considered by the 
social scientist. Research is challenged by 
the task of continuous approximation toa 
state of affairs where the cause-and-effect re- 
lations involved in the value commitments 
of the consumer as well as the expert become 
increasingly lucid. Owing to the elusive char- 
acter of supreme values, their ambiguity, 
their lack of discrimination, and their truly 
evaluative character, this research is bur- 
dened with a task that is, in principle, in- 
finite. Our knowledge will always terminate 
at a point where scientific conclusions end 
and arbitration begins, where “truth by 
proof” fails us and where “truth by vote” 
will have to take over to guide our action. 
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ETHNIC TOLERANCE: A FUNCTION OF SOCIAL 
AND PERSONAL CONTROL 


BRUNO BETTELHEIM AND MORRIS JANOWITZ 


ABSTRACT 


Socioeconomic characteristics failed to explain the variations in ethnic hostility found in an intensively 
studied group of veterans. A significant association emerged between ethnic hostility and social mobility, as 
well as feelings of deprivation. The character of the person’s controls, particularly his tendency to submit 
to social controls, accounted for tolerance of minorities in line with the level of the community’s ‘‘tolerance” 
of these minorities. The stereotypes used to describe Jews and Negroes are related to the individual’s de- 


fensive needs. 


In this study of ethnic intolerance’ we at- 
tempt to throw light on the principles of 
group hostility in general and on ethnic hos- 
tility as a special subtype. 

The four main hypotheses that the re- 
search sought to test were based on socio- 
logical theory and dynamic psychology. 
They were: (1) hostility toward out-groups 
is a function of the hostile individual’s feel- 
ing that he has suffered deprivations s in the 
past; (2) such hostility toward out-groups is 


a n of the hostile individual’ anxiety 
in anticipation of future tasks; (3) the indi- 
vidual blames out-groups for his failure at 
mastery and projects undesirable character- 
istics denied in himself tpon members of the 
out-group because of inadequate personal 
and socal controls which favor irrational 
discharge and evasion rather than rational 
action; (4) ethnic intolerance can be viewed 
in terms of the individual’s position within 
the social structure either statically or dy- 
amicaly. It was assumed that ethnic in- 
tolerance was related more to the individu- 
al’s dynamic movement within the structure 
of society than to his position at a particular 
moment. No claim is made that these hy- 
potheses are universally applicable, but they 
seemed useful in understanding hostility in 
modern industrialized communities. 

A major premise of the study was that 


* This paper summarizes parts of a study of the 
ethnic attitudes of Chicago veterans of World 
War II. The study will be published as The Dynam- 
ics of Prejudice by Harper and Brothers. It was 
made possible by a grant of the American Jewish 
Committee. 


persons who believe they have undergone 
deprivations are disposed to ethnic intoler- 
ance. It seemed plausible to study ex-sol- 
diers, since they had suffered deprivations in 
varying degrees and might be especially re- 
sponsive to the appeal of intolerance. A ran- 
dom sample of one hundred and fifty male 
war veterans, all residents of Chicago, was 
studied. Former officers were eliminated 
from the study, since their experiences were 
at variance with those of enlisted men and 
since most of them came from social and eco- 
nomic backgrounds which differed from 
those of enlisted men. Hence the sample 
tended more adequately to represent the 
economic lower and lower-middle classes. 
Members of those major ethnic groups to- 
ward which hostility is projected were not 
included, that is, Negroes, Jews, Chinese, 
Japanese, and Mexicans. 

The data were obtained through intensive 
interviews in which free associations were 
always encouraged. The interviewers were 
psychiatrically trained social workers, ex- 
perienced in public opinion surveying. The 
wide range of personal data sought and the 
special problems of building rapport before 
gathering data on ethnic attitudes required 
long interviews which took from four to sev- 
en hours and in several cases were carried on 
in two sessions. The veterans were offered 
ample oppo:tunity to express personal views 
on many issues and to recount their wartime 
experiences before ethnic minorities were 
mentioned. 

On the basis of an exploratory study we 
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found it necessary to distinguish four types 
of veterans with respect to their ethnic at- 
titudes. For the sake of brevity, only the 
four types of anti-Semite are mentioned, 
but a parallel classification as regards anti- 
Negro attitudes was also developed. These 
four types of anti-Semite were designated 
as intensely anti-Semitic, outspoken anti- 
Semitic, stereotyped anti-Semitic, and tolerant 
toward Jews and were characterized as fol- 
lows: (1) The intensely anti-Semitic veteran 
was spontaneously outspoken in expressing 
a preference for restrictive action against the 
Jews even before the subject was raised. 


TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION OF INTOLERANCE 

Anti-SEMITIC AntTI-NEGRO 

Per Per 
No. Cent ie. Cent 

Telerant........ 61 4! 12 8 
Stereotyped..... 42 28 40 27 
Outspoken...... 41 27 74 49 
ae 6 4 24 16 
150 100 150 100 


(2) The outspoken anti-Semitic man revealed 
no spontaneous preference for restrictive ac- 
tion against the Jews. Instead, outspoken 
hostility toward the Jews emerged only to- 
ward the end of the interview when he was 
directly questioned. As in the case of the in- 
tensely anti-Semitic veteran, his thinking 
contained a wide range of unfavorable stere- 
otypes. (3) The stereotyped anti-Semitic man 
expressed no preference for hostile or re- 
strictive action against the Jews even when 
questioned directly. Instead, he merely ex- 
pressed a variety of stereotyped notions 
about the Jews, including some which were 
not necessarily unfavorable from his point 
of view. (4) The tolerant veteran revealed no 
elaborately stereotyped beliefs about the 
Jews (among the statements of even the 
most tolerant veterans isolated stereotypes 
might from time to time be found). More- 


over, not even when questioned directly did 
he advocate restrictive action against the 
Jews. 

The interview situation was so construct- 
ed that the responses to questions would 
permit a clear discrimination between these 
four types of ethnic intolerance. The first 
portion of the interview was designed to of- 
fer the men an opportunity for spontaneous 
expression of hostility against minorities 
without bringing this subject to their atten- 
tion. In a second portion, especially in con- 
nection with Army experiences, ample op- 
portunity was offered to display stereotyped 
thinking by asking, for example, who the 
“gold-brickers” or troublemakers had been. 
Only the last portion contained direct ques- 
tions on ethnic minorities. There the stimuli 
“Negro” and “Jew” were introduced to de- 
termine which men were consistently toler- 
ant. First it was asked what kinds of soldiers 
they made, next what the subject thought of 
social and economic association with them, 
and then what his views were on possible 
changes in the current patterns of inter- 
ethnic relations.’ Table 1 shows the distribu- 
tion of degrees of intolerance. 

We tried to determine whether the men’s 
social and economic history could account 
for their ethnic intolerance. Among the char- 
acteristics studied were age, education, reli- 
gion, political affiliation, income, and social 
status. But the data indicate that—subject 
ta_certain limitations—these factors of 
themselves do not seem to account for differ- 
ences in the degree or nature of intolerance. 

Table 2, for example, shows that no sta- 
tistically significant relation exists between 
income and socioeconomic status, on the one 

“hand, and intensity of anti-Semitism, on the 
other. The same was true for such other 
categories as education, age, and religious 
affiliation. Which newspaper, magazine, or 
radio program the men favored was also un- 
related to the intensity of ethnic hostility. 


The full methodological and statistical de- 
tails of the procedure will be found in the forth- 
coming publication. 


3 Where a significant difference is reported, it is 
at least at the 0.01 confidence limit. 
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The pattern of anti-Negro distribution was 
similar. 

Social mobility—The picture changes, 
however, if a static concept of social status 
is replaced by the dynamic concept of social 
mobility. It was possible to gather precise 
data on the social mobility of one hundred 
and thirty veterans. They were rated as hav- 
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ethnic intolerance and social mobility (as de- 
fined in this study) was also present when 
educational level was held constant. 

The group which was static showed the 
highest concentration of stereotyped opinions 
—that is, they were “middle-of-the-roaders” 
with regard to anti-Semitism. Over 70 per 
cent of the stereotyped anti-Semites were 


TABLE 2 
CORRELATES OF ANTI-SEMITISM 
Outspoken 
Tolerant Stereotyped | and Intense Total 
Total Cases (61) (42) (47) (zge) No. 
(Per Cent) | (Per Cent) | (Per Cent) | (Per Cent) 
Age 
Under 28 44 27 29 100 04 
AG 34 30 36 100 56 
Education: 
Did not complete high 
35 31 34 100 65 
Completed high school. 39 28 33 100 46 
Some college or more... 51 23 26 100 39 
Religion:* 
40 28 32 100 103 
48 25 27 100 33 
No present religious de- 
nomination......... 33 33 33 100 12 
Current salary: 
Up to $2,500. ........ 39 33 28 100 59 
$2,500 to $3,000...... 39 24 37 100 43 
$3,000 and over....... 43 18 39 100 28 
Not applicable........ 45 35 20 100 20 
Socioeconomic status: 
Top four groups....... 42 24 34 100 7° 
Semiskilled and un- 
38 33 29 100 80 


* Two cases of Greek Orthodox not included. 


ing experienced downward mobility or up- 
ward mobility if they had moved at least one 
grade up or down on the Alba Edward’s so- 
cioeconomic scale when compared with their 
previous civilian employment. 

Table 3 shows that ethnic hostility was 


most highly concentr: wnward-_ 


ly mobile group, while the Sig- 
nificantly reversed for those who had risen in 
their social position. Those who had experi- 


enced no change presented a picture some- 
what in the middle; the relationship between 


found in this middle category. This illumi- 
nates the relation between mobility and in- 
tolerance. On the other hand, the no-mobili- 
ty group was most generally in the outspok- 
enly anti-Negro category. This supplies an- 
other crude index of the limits of intolerance 
toward minority groups in a northern urban 
industrial community In the case of the Jew 
the social norms were most st likely to produce 
merely stereotyped it_was 
cofrespondingly * ‘normal” to be outspoken 

in-one’s hostility toward the Negro, 
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In view of the association between up- 
ward social mobility and tolerance, the few 
cases (14) who displayed both upward mo- 
bility and were outspokenly anti-Semitic 
warrant special attention. The actual in- 
come gains associated with upward mobility 
reveal that the men who were both out- 
spokenly anti-Semitic and upwardly mobile 
tended to be considerably more mobile than 
the others. This may be tentatively ex- 
plained by the fact that sharp upward mo- 
bility is likely to be associated with marked 
aggressiveness in general. The data, particu- 
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his feelings of deprivation. Whether the men 
reacted favorably to Army life primarily be- 
cause they experienced relief from the inse- 
curities of civilian life was also pertinent. 
Army experiences which involved objec- 


tive deprivations were found not related to 
differential degrees of ethnic intolerance 


(combat versus noncombat service, wounds, 
length of service, etc.). On the other hand, a 
clear association emerged between the dis- 
play of feelings of deprivation and outspoken 
or intense anti-Semitic and anti-Negro at- 
titudes. 


TABLE 3 
INTOLERANCE AND MOBILITY 


DownwarD MOBILITY No Mosttity Upwarp MosiLity TOTAL 
| No. Per Cent No. Per Cent No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
Anti-Semitic: | 
0 Se 2 II 25 37 22 50 49 38 
Stereotyped..... 3 17 26 38 8 18 37 28 
Outspoken and 
ONOOER. 5.0.5 13 72 17 25 14 32 44 34 
Anti-Negro: 
Tolerant and ster- 
eotyped...... 5 28 18 26 22 50 45 34 
Outspoken...... 5 28 4° 59 17 39 62 48 
Intense......... 8 44 | 10 15 5 II 23 18 
| 


larly on those in the group downwardly mo- 
bile, suggest that to understand intolerance 
it is less important to concentrate on the so- 
cial and economic background of the indi- 
vidual than to investigate the character of 
his social mobility. 

Feeling of deprivation.—Whatever their 
social and economic life-histories had been, 
all the men interviewed had one common ex- 
perience—the Army. Reactions to compa- 
rable wartime deprivations thus afforded a 
unique opportunity to examine the hypothe- 
sis that the individual who suffers depriva- 
tion tries to restore his integration and self- 
control by the expression of hostility, one 
form of which may be ethnic hostility. But 
here a sharp distinction must be introduced 
between actual deprivations experienced and 


On the basis of a content analysis it was 
found that it was possible to make reliable 
decisions as to whether the veterans 
(1) accepted it in a matter-of-fact way, 
(2) were embittered about Army life, or 
(3) were attached to it or gratified by it. The 
overwhelming majority of those who were 
tolerant, regardless of the specific content of 
their wartime experiences, had an attitude 
of acceptance toward Army life, while the 
intolerant veteran presented a completely 
reversed picture (see Table 4). The latter 
were overwhelmingly embittered by Army 
life. In addition, those who declared them- 
selves particularly attached to Army life 
displayed a high concentration of intoler- 
ance. 

The judging of one’s war experiences as 
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depriving or not is a function of the individ- 
ual’s total personality and of the adequacy 
of his adjustive mechanisms. The interview 
records of those who seemed gratified by 
Army life revealed that they were also the 
men who described themselves as economi- 
cally and socially deprived before induction; 
they seem to have been poorly adjusted to 
civilian society and to have found gratifica- 
tion and release in the particular adventure 
and comradeship of Army life. 

Controls for tolerance—There seems little 
doubt that frustrating social experiences and 
the inability to integrate them account to a 


ethnic attitudes had to be tested. The Army 
is only one of many social institutions. The; 
postulated association between intolerance 
and the rejection of social controls, which 


was central in terms of this study, had to be 


investigated for a number of other institu- 
tions as well. 

Control, technically speaking, is the abili- 
ty to store tension internally or to discharge 
it in socially constructive action rather than 
in unwarranted hostile action. The predomi- 
nant mechanisms of control which a person 
uses for dealing with inner tensions are 
among the most important elements charac- 


TABLE 4 
ACCEPTANCE OF ARMY 
TOLERANT STEREOTYPED TorTaL 
AND INTENSE 
No. Per Cent No. Per Cent No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 

Accepted Army life| 44 81 21 64 6 17 71 50 
Embittered toward 

Army life....... 6 II 7 21 20 56 33 35 
Attached to or grat- 

ified by Army life 4 8 5 15 10 27 19 15 


large degree for those aggressions which are 
vented in ethnic hostility. While our investi- 
gation could not ascertain which particular 
experiences accounted for the men’s frustra- 
tion, it permitted us to ascertain their readi- 
ness to submit in general to the existing con- 
trols by society. If, by and large, they ac- 
cepted social institutions, it seems reason- 
able to assume that such acceptance implied 
a willingness to control their own aggressive 
tendencies for the sake of society. Or, over- 
simplifying complex emotional tendencies, 
one might say that those men who felt that 
society fulfilled its task in protecting them 
against unavoidable frustrations were also 
those who, in return, were willing to come to 
terms with society by controlling their ag- 
gressive tendencies as society demands. 
Hence, the hypothes’s correlating the men’s 
acceptance or rejection of society with their 


terizing his personality. Each of these mech- 
anisms of control is more or less adequate for 
containing a particular type of aggression 
generated in the individual by anxiety. 
These controls or restraints remain adequate 
only if the level of tension does not become 
overpowering, thereby creating unmaster- 
able anxiety. It will not suffice to investigate 
the association between control and toler- 
ance in general; it is necessary to discrimi- 
nate between tolerance as it relates to three 
types of control over hostile tendencies: 
(1) external or social control, (2) superego or 
conscience control, and (3) rational self- 
control or ego control. 

Religion may serve as the prototype of an 


ance. Unquestioning-acceptance-of religious 
values indicates that the individual tends to 
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rely on a type of control in which he is guid- 
ed-by_traditional-and- external 
social forces. In contrast, control is exercised 
not by the minister or the priest but origi- 
nates within the person, although such inner 
control may have come initially from their 
teachings. If the moral teachings of the 
church are accepted by the individual not 
through fear of damnation or of societal dis- 
approval but because he considers them ab- 
solute standards of behavior independent of 
external threats of approval, then we say 
that the individual has “internalized” these 
moral precepts. They have become an inter- 
nal control, but a control which is still only 
partially conscious and only partly rational. 
Such control is exercised over the individual 
by his “conscience,” or, technically speak- 
ing, by his superego. 

Markedly different from external control 
through outside institutions and from super- 
ego control, which also depends for its effec- 
tiveness on props in the external world (such 
as parental images or institutionalized reli- 
gion), is the rational control of irrational 
tendencies which forces them into conscious- 
ness and then deals with them along purely 
rational lines. The latter may be termed 
“ego control.” In actuality, the three types 
of control are nearly always coexistent, and 
in each individual case control will depend in 
varying degrees on all three—external, su- 
perego, and ego control. In the men studied, 

_wherever control was present it was over- 
whelmingly the result of a combination-of 
external and superegeo control, with the first 
being dominant. Only few men were also 
motivated by ego control, and in even fewer 
was ego control dominant over superego or 
external control. Hence a study of external, 
i.e., societal, control was the only one which 
promised to permit insight into the correla- 
tion between acceptance of, or submission 
to, social control and ethnic intolerance for 
this particular group. 

The analysis of religious attitudes indi- 
cated that veterans who had stable religious 
canvictions tended t to be the more tolerant. 
When the political party system was viewed 
as another norm-setting institution, a simi- 


lar relationship of at least partial acceptance 
or consensus with this basic institution was 
found to be associated with tolerance. 
Whether the veteran was Democratic or Re- 
publican was in no way indicative of his at- 
titude toward minorities. But the veteran 
who rejected or condemned both parties 
(“they are both crooks”) tended to be the 
most hostile toward minorities. 

Thus not only greater stability in societal 
status but the very existence of stable reli- 
gious and political affiliations as well proved 
to be correlated with tolerance. These phe- 
nomena are indicative of the tolerant indi- 
vidual’s relatively greater control over his 
instinctual tendencies, controls which are 
strong enough to prevent immediate dis- 
charge of tension in asocial action. Such de- 
lay in the discharge of tension permits its 
canalization into socially more acceptable 
outlets. 

To explore more fully this relationship be- 
tween tolerance and control, the responses 
to other symbols of societal authority which 
signify external control of the individual 
were also investigated. Two groups of in- 
stitutions were analyzed separately. The 
first group, that of Army control through 
discipline and officers’ authority, is dis- 
cussed below. The second group was com- 
posed of significant representatives of civil- 
ian authority to which the men were rela- 
tively subject at the time of the interview. 

Four institutions were singled out as be- 
ing most relevant. They were: (1) the ad- 
ministration of veterans’ affairs; (2) the po- 
litical party system; (3) the federal govern- 
ment; and (4) the economic system, as de- 
fined by the subjects themselves. 

The veterans’ views of each of these insti- 
tutions were quite complex and in some re- 
spects ambivalent. Nevertheless, it was pos- 
sible to analyze attitudes toward them on a 
continuum of acceptance, rejection, or in- 
termediate. 

When acceptance or rejection of the four 
representative institutions was compared 
with the degree of anti-Semitism (Table 5), 
it_appeared that only an insi significant per- 
centage of the tolerant men rejected them, 
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while nearly half the outspoken and intense 
anti-Semites did so. This is in marked con- 
trast, for example, to studies of certain types 
of college students, in whom radical rejec- 
tion of authority is combined with liberalism 
toward minority groups. 

Controls, it may be said, are not internal- 
ized by merely accepting society. On the 
contrary, general attitudes of accepting ex- 
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moral authority, and not on the basis of their 
punitive power. 

The tolerant vetera teran appeared able to 
maintain better relations with his officers; he 
was more willing to accept the authority and _ 
discipline of the Army as represented by 
them. In general, his attitude was reason- 
able. When queried as to how the fellows in 
their outfits got along with the officers, tol- 


TABLE 5 
ATTITUDES TOWARD THE JEW AND TOWARD CONTROLLING INSTITUTIONS 
OuTSPOKEN 
TOLERANT STEREOTYPED ToTaL 
ATTITUDE TOWARD AND INTENSE 
CoNnTROLLING 
INSTITUTIONS 
No. Per Cent No. Per Cent No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
a 4! 67 20 48 II 23 72 48 
Intermediate... ... 15 25 17 40 13 28 45 30 
Reject..... 5 8 5 12 23 49 33 22 


TABLE 6 
ATTITUDES TOWARD THE NEGRO AND TOWARD CONTROLLING INSTITUTIONS 
TOLERANT STEREOTYPED OUTSPOKEN INTENSE TorTaL 

Per Per - Per Per Per 

Ne. Cent No. Cent Ne. Cent Cent Be, Cent 

Acceptance........ 9 75 19 48 38 51 6 25 72 48 
Intermediate....... 2 17 16 40 23 31 4 17 45 30 
mepecuon.......... I 8 5 12 13 18 14 58 33 22 


isting society and its institutions are the re- 
sult of previous internalization of societal 
values as personally transmitted by parents, 

teachers, and peers. Hence the acceptance 
of individuals who are representatives of 
societal values should have been more close- 
ly related to internal control than the ac- 
ceptance of discipline in general, which is 
more characteristic of external control. Atti- 
tudes toward officers seemed suitable gauges 
for the individual’s attitudes toward control. 
Incidentally, most of the men evaluated their 
officers on the basis of personal quality, their 


erant veterans were significantly more prone 
to claim they got along well than were the 
intolerant men. 

In the case of the Negro (Table 6), socie- 
tal controls exercise a restraining influence 
only on what would be classified as violent, 
as “intense,” intolerance. Violence is gener- 
ally disapproved of by the controlling insti- 
tutions, while they approve, if not enforce, 
stereotyped and outspoken attitudes. The 
men who were strongly influenced by exter- 
nal controls were, in the majority, stereo- 
typed and outspoken but not intense in their 
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intolerance toward Negroes, as the present 
data show. 

The division between those who rejected 
and those who accepted external control 
came between outspoken and intense atti- 
tudes toward Negroes. To score “high” on 
the index of rejection for the four controlling 
institutions meant that an individual was 
likely to fall in the intensely anti-Negro 
category. Thus acceptance of external con- 
trols not only was inadequate in condition- 
ing men to be tolerant of the Negroes but 
was not even enough to prevent them from 
holding outspoken views in that regard. It 
served only to restrain demands for violence. 

Stereotyped thinking.—Precisely because 
most of the men in the sample based their 
restraint of aggressive tendencies on societal 
controls rather than on inner integration, 
some aggression remained uncontrolled. 
This the men needed to explain to them- 
selves—and to others. For an explanation 
they fell back again on what society, or 
rather their associates, provided in the way 
of a justification for minority aggression. It 
has already been mentioned that most of the 
men voiced their ethnic attitudes in terms 
of stereotypes. The use of these stereotypes 
reveals a further influence—if not control— 
by society on ethnic attitudes and should 
therefore at least be mentioned. 

One of the hypotheses of this study is that 
intolerance is a function of anxiety, frustra- 
tion, and deprivation, while the intolerant 
person’s accusations are ways to justify his 
aggression. While the rationalizations for 
this intolerance must permit a minimum of 
reality testing, they will also condition the 
ways in which hostile feelings are dis- 
charged. 

All intolerant veterans avoided reality 
testing to some degree, and each of them 
“made statements about minorities which 
showed that they neglected the individual’s 
uniquely personal | characteristics—in short, 
they used stereotypes. As was to be expect- 
ed, those who were é only moderately biased 
retained more ability to test reality. They 
were more able to evaluate correctly the in- 
dividuals whom they met, but they clung to 
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stereotyped thinking about the rest of the 
discriminated group. In this way it remained 
possible to retain the stereotyped attitudes 
which permitted discharge of hostility de- 
spite actual experiences to the contrary. 
Such a limited amount of reality testing did 
not seem to be available to strongly biased 
individuals. 

Because the intolerant person’s rational- 
izations are closely, although not obviously, 
connected with his reasons for intolerance, 
he must take care to protect them. On the 
other hand, they also reveal the nature of 
the anxieties which underlie them. 

An examination of the five most frequent 
Negro and five most frequent Jewish stereo- 
types reveals strikingly different results, 
each set of which presents a more or less in- 
tegrated pattern (see Tables 7 and 8). The 
composite pattern of stereotypes about Jews 
does not stress personally “ebnoxious” char- 
acteristics. In the main, they are represented 


_in terms of a powerful, well-organized group 
which, by inference, threatens the subject. 


On the other hand, the stereotypes about © 
the Negro stress the individual, personally 
“offensive” characteristics of the Negro. As 
the stereotypes of the-group characteristics 
of Jews implied a threat to the values and 
well-being of the intolerant white, so, too, 


those about the Negro were used to describe | 
a conception of the Negro as a threat, par-... 


ticularly because the Negro was.“forcing out 
the-whites,- 

Acomparison of the distribution of stere- 
otypes applied to Jews and Negroes, as indi- 
cated by this enumeration, with those used 
by the National Socialists in Germany per- 
mits certain observations. In Germany the 
whole of the stereotypes, which in the Unit- 
ed States were divided between Jews and 
Negroes, were applied to the Jews. Thus in 
the United States, where two or more ethnic 
minorities are available, a tendency emerges 
to separate the stereotypes into two sets and 
to assign each of them to one minority 
group. One of these two sets indicates feel- 
ings of being anxious because of one minori- 
ty’s (the Jews’) assumed power of over- 
whelming control. The other set of stereo- 
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types shows feelings of anxiety because of 
the second minority’s (the Negroes’) as- 
sumed ability to permit itself the enjoyment 
of primitive, socially unacceptable forms of 
gratification. Thus, of two minority groups. 
which differ in physica] characteristics, such 
as skin color, the minority showing greater 
physical difference is used for projecting 
anxieties associated with dirtiness and sex 
desires. Conversely, the minority whose 
physical characteristics are more similar to 
those of the majority become a symbol for 
anxieties concerning overpowering control. 
If we apply the frame of reference of dynam- 
ic psychology to these observations, then 
these stereotypes permit further emphasis 
on the relation between tolerance and con- 
trol. The individual who has achieved an in- 
tegration or an inner balance between super- 
‘ego demands and instinctual, asocial striv- 
ings does not need to externalize either of 
[them in a vain effort to e 

that he does not possess. The intolerant man 
who cannot contro! his superego demands or 


instinctual drives projects them upon ethnic 


TABLE 7 
STEREOTYPES CHARACTERIZING JEWS 
No. of Veter- 


ans Men- 
tioning 
Stereotype Stereotypes 
They are clannish; they help one 
They have the money.......... 26 


They control everything (or have 
an urge to control everything); 
they are running the country.. 24 
They use underhanded or sharp 


business methods............ 24 
They do not work; they do not do 
19 


minorities as if, by fighting them in this way 
or by at least discharging excessive tension, 
he seeks to regain control over unconscious 
tendencies. 

Actual experiences later in life, once the 
personality has been formed, seem relatively 
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incapable of breaking down this delusional 
mechanism. Questioning revealed, for ex- 
ample, that, although Army experience 
threw the men into new and varied contacts 
with Jews and frequently with Negroes, the 
stereotypes applied to the service of Jews 


TABLE 8 
STEREOTYPES CHARACTERIZING NEGROES 


No. of Veter- 
ans Men- 
tioning 
Stereotypes 

They are sloppy, dirty, filthy.... 53 
They depreciate property....... 33 

They are taking over; they are 
forcing out the whites........ 25 
They are lazy; they are slackers 
22 
They are ignorant; have low in- 
They have low character; they are 
immoral and dishonest........ 18 


Stereotype 


and Negroes in the Army proved largely an 
extension of the conceptions of civilian life 
into Army experiences. 

It seems reasonable to assume that, as 
long as anxiety and insecurity persist as a 
root of intolerance, the effort to dispel stere- 
otypes by rational propaganda is at best a 
half-m easure. On an individual level only 
greater personal integration combined with 
social and economic security seems to offer 
hope for better interethnic relations. More- 
over, those who accept social controls are 
the more tolerant men, while they are also, 
relatively speaking, less tolerant of the Ne- 
gro because Negro discrimination is more 
obviously condoned, both publicly and pri- 
vately. This should lead, among other 
things, to additional efforts to change social 
practice in ways that will tangibly demon- 
strate that ethnic discrimination is contrary 
to the mores of society, a conviction which 
was very weak even among the more toler- 
ant men. 
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THE EXPECTED-CASES METHOD APPLIED TO THE 
NONWHITE MALE LABOR FORCE? 


RALPH H. TURNER 


ABSTRACT 


Through elaboration of the expected-cases method developed by Robert Woodbury and others it is pos- 
sible to measure the degree to which a given factor or combination of factors contributes to an observed 
difference between two populations and to make such measurements while holding other factors constant. 
Application to the problem of nonwhite-white differential in labor force rates shows that marital status and 
household relationship differences contribute to it, while age differences do not. Certain additional possibili- 


ties and limitations of the method are discussed. 


In September, 1922, Robert Woodbury 
published an article illustrating the use of 
a method developed by Westergaard in the 
nineteenth century, referred to as the 
“method of expected deaths” because it 
utilized mortality statistics.? Woodbury em- 
ployed the method to secure a measure of 
the relation between order of birth and in- 
fant mortality rates, holding various other 
factors constant. 

The same technique is also applicable to 
problems of racially associated differentials 
and can be considerably expanded. Applica- 
tion to the problem of nonwhite-white dif- 
ferential in male labor force participation 
will be illustrated. 

The hypothesis is that part of the ob- 
served difference between white and non- 
white male labor force rates may be associ- 

t This is a condensation of part of chap. ii of 
“Some Factors in the Differential Position of Whites 
and Negroes in the Labor Force of the United 
States in 1940” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
University of Chicago, 1948). Dr. Philip Hauser has 
been of especial assistance in the completion of this 
study. The work was done on a Social Science Re- 
search Council Fellowship. 

2 Robert M. Woodbury, ‘‘Westergaard’s Method 
of Expected Deaths as Applied to the Study of 
Iniant Mortality,” Journal of the American Statis- 
tical Association, XVIII (September, 1922), 366-76. 
The particular data on labor force participation 
are used in this article for illustrative purposes only. 
Their significance with respect to the broader 
problem of nonwhite male labor force rates has 
been discussed in ““The Nonwhite Male in the 
Labor Force,” American Journal of Sociology, LIV 
(January, 1949), 356-62. 
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ated with the fact that labor force rates dif- 
fer for groups with different marital status 
and that the incidence of the various cate- 
gories of marital status is different for whites 
and for nonwhites. In this problem non- 
white and white are substituted for the sev- 
eral orders of birth in Woodbury’s illustra- 
tion. Since a simple dichotomy is used in- 
stead of ten subdivisions, and, since the pur- 
pose is different from Woodbury’s, computa- 
tions need be made for only one column, 
which will arbitrarily be taken as the non- 
white. The question may then be asked, 
How much difference is there in labor force 
rates between nonwhites and the total popu- 
lation if group differences in marital status 
are taken into account, or how much differ- 
ence is there when marital status is held con- 
stant?3 

Paralleling Woodbury’s example, labor 
force rates for the total male population 
aged fourteen and above are computed by 


3 The data on labor force rates in relation to 
marital status, household relationship, and age 
used in this exposition are all drawn from U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census of the 
United States, 1940: Population, The Labor Force 
(Sample Statistics), Employment, and Personal 
Characteristics (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1943), p. 29; and U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
Sixteenth Census of the United States, 1940: Popula- 
tion, Characteristics of Persons Not in the Labor 
Force 14 Years Old and Over (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1943), p. 64. These figures are 
based on a § per cent sample tabulation. In this 
section the data are used in their expanded form as 
presented in the census reports. 
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marital-status categories. The number of 
nonwhites in the labor force in each marital 
category is multiplied by the respective 
marital-specific labor force rate and the 
products summed to yield an expected num- 
ber in the labor force. The difference be- 
tween this and the actual number of non- 
whites in the labor force may be attributed 
to other differences between whites and non- 
whites than marital status. 

Table 1 shows this example worked out 
in the simplest possible manner, using a di- 
chotomy of marital status. All men are. 


This calculation may be converted to a 
set of symbols. The rows in the table are 
designated i, and there are ” rows (n = 2 in 
the present instance). Empirical frequencies 
by rows are designated /;, while expected 
frequencies are designated .f;. The ratio, 
1.040 in the illustration, is computed by the 
formula 


THE MEASUREMENT OF CON- 
TRIBUTING FACTORS 


A first variation from the Woodbury ex- 
position is the use of a difference rather than 


TABLE 1 


CONTRIBUTION OF DIFFERENCES IN MARITAL STATUS TO THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
OBSERVED AND EXPECTED NONWHITE MALE LABOR FORCE 
UNITED STATES, 1940 


A B Cc D E F 
Labor Force Expected Observed Ratio of Gb- 
served to Ex- 
Marital Stat Nonwhite Rate for Nonwhite Nonwhite ted N hi 
Males* Total Male Males in Males in 
Population Labor Force Labor Force 
Married, wife present. . 2,285,340 0.96497 2,205,285 2,233,720 1.013 # 
2,007,780 0.69875 I , 402,936 1,517,140 1.081 
* All figures include only the population fourteen years old and over and exclude perspns in institution’ or EY ble to work, 


classified as either “married with wife pres- 
ent” or “other.” For the purposes of stand- 
ard exposition, this table has been presented 
in six lettered columns. 

The end-product of the Woodbury anal- 
ysis is the ratio in column F, in the “total” 
tow. This shows that after “eliminating” 
the influence of marital status, the nonwhite 
male labor force rate is higher than the rate 
for the total male population. Comparing 
this ratio with a ratio of 1.024 between ob- 
served and expected rates when marital 
status is not held constant shows that dif- 
ferences in marital status, instead of con- 
tributing to the difference in labor force 
tates between white and nonwhite males, 
actually conceal the full extent of the latter 
difference. 


a ratio as a measure of the differential be- 
tween white and nonwhites. Thus, 2f; — 
2.f: gives the number of nonwhites in the la- 
bor force in excess of the number expected 
on the basis of marital-specific rates. In the 
current illustration this number is 142,639. 
As will be shown, this variation consider- 
ably augments the flexibility of the method. 

A second step beyond the Woodbury 
presentation is to attempt to measure the 
contribution of the factor removed to the 
difference between nonwhite and total labor 
force rates. While Woodbury was concerned 
with finding the importance of a given dif- 
ferential with as many factors as possible 
held constant, in many types of problems it 
may be of even greater interest to determine 
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the relative impact of these several factors 
on the differential under consideration. 


The measurement of the contribution of 
any factor may be accomplished through 
the comparison of different expected fre- 
quencies. In the illustration an expected fre- 
quency has been computed for each of the 
marital categories, and these frequencies are 
summed to secure the expected total fre- 
quency. The result is the frequency which 
would be expected, taking into account the 
difference in marital status between non- 
whites and the total population. The ex- 
pected frequency, not taking into account 
marital or any other differences, may be 
computed from the total row, columns B 
and C, in Table 1. This frequency is 3,662,- 
160. Because it is computed without respect 
to the rows, it will be designated . f. The dif- 
ference between these two expected fre- 
quencies gives a measure of the influence of 
marital status. In this case the difference be- 
tween holding marital status constant and 
not holding it constant is 53,939 persons. 
Thus the distribution of marital status 
among nonwhite males may be thought of 
as reducing by about 54,000 the number who 
would be in the labor force if the nonwhite 
marital-status distribution were the same 
as that of the total population.‘ 

If there were no difference between the 
nonwhites and the remainder of the popula- 
tion with respect to marital status, the two 
expected frequencies would be identical. 
Since the marital-specific rates are taken 
from the total population, it is only the dif- 
ference between the proportion of the popu- 
lation in the respective marital-status cate- 
gories which makes one expected frequency 
differ from the other. Since the degree to 
which the percentage of nonwhites in each 
marital-status category differs from the per- 
centage in the total population determines 
the degree to which the two expected fre- 
quencies differ, the difference between the 


4The terms “contribution,” “influence,” ‘“ef- 
fect,” and the like are to be interpreted throughout 
the discussion in a strictly statistical sense rather 
than as implying any causal interpretation. 
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expected frequencies is a measure of the in- 
fluence of differences in marital status.s 

Summarizing the above operation sym- 
bolically, the contribution of marital status 
to the difference between nonwhite and total 
labor force rates is defined by the formula, 
2.fi—-f. In this instance the latter term is 
larger, so that the difference is negative. 
This indicates, as has already been re- 
marked, that difference in marital status, in- 
stead of accounting for some of the excess of 
the nonwhite rate over the expected rate, 
has the effect of canceling out some of the 
excess due to other factors. 

The two terms now defined—the differ- 
ence between the nonwhite and total rates 
with marital-status differences removed and 
the contribution of marital-status differ- 
ences—add up to the difference between the 
observed nonwhite labor force rate and the 
expected rate, with no factors held constant. 
Thus, 


As is clear from the above equation, adding 
the expected frequency computed without 
respect to marital-status difference to the 
terms on the left side of the equation makes 
the right side simply the observed frequen- 
cy. The additive character of these terms is 
shown in Table 2, employing the actual 
quantities rather than symbols. 

In Table 2 the lengthy term, “expected 
frequency computed without respect to 
marital-status variation,” has been replaced 
by the designation, “proportionate labor 
force.” 

Also, for simplicity, the difference be- 
tween the observed and the proportionate 
number of nonwhites in the labor force is 
designated as the total difference, “‘while the 
total difference minus the difference ac- 
counted for by marital status is the “‘residu- 
al” difference. 

5 The contribution of a factor to changes in a 
time series has been previously measured in a man- 
ner paralleling this. In several respects, however, 
the procedure and assumptions are different (cf. 
Ernest R. Groves and William F. Ogburn, American 
Marriage and Family Relationships [New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1928], pp. 159-62). 
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Having noted the additive character of 
these values, it is an obvious step to relate 
them to some base to permit comparisons 
between tables. The terms in the table have 
been stated as percentages of the observed 
nonwhite male labor force and of the differ- 
ence between the observed and the propor- 
tionate nonwhite male labor force. 

Some of the most important findings from 
this method may come not from these meas- 
urements of total relationship but through 
reference to the body of Table 1. Column C 


‘ reveals how labor force rate varies with 


marital status for the total population. Over 


desirable to measure the influence of house- 
hold relationship in addition to marital 
status in accounting for the labor force rate 
of the nonwhite males in the United States. 
A parallel analysis to that of marital status 
reveals that the influence of household re- 
lationship is also negative, equaling about a 
—1 per cent of the total difference of 88,700 
between observed and expected frequencies. 

If there were no relationship whatsoever 
between family status and household rela- 
tionship, the analysis might be left at this 
point. But, since they are obviously closely 
interrelated, there is need of some measure 


TABLE 2 


SUMMARY OF THE CONTRIBUTION OF DIFFERENCES IN MARITAL STATUS 
TO THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN OBSERVED AND PROPORTIONATE 
NONWHITE MALE LABOR FORCE, UNITED STATES, 1940 


Variable and Type Number of Per Cent of Per Cent of 
of Influence Workers Labor Force Difference 
Influence of marital-status 
— 53,939 — 1.4 — 61 
142,639 3.8 161 
Total difference... ... 88,700 2.4 100 
Proportionate labor force. . 3,662,160 
Observed labor force. . 3,750,860 


96 per cent of males fourteen years and over 
who are married with wife present are in the 
labor force, while just under 70 per cent of 
other males are in the labor force. 

Column F may also clarify the relation- 
ships further. These ratios indicate the ex- 
tent of the difference between the nonwhite 
and the total labor force rate and help to 
explain the source of the residual in Table 2. 
Thus the difference between the observed 
and the expected rates is striking in the 
“other” marital-status category. However, 
it is also to be noted that the nonwhite rate 
is higher than expected in both marital- 
Status categories. 


TWO-VARIABLE APPRAISAL 


_ In the course of analysis of the data used 
in the preceding section it was considered 


of the combined influence of both factors op- 
erating at once, and the influence of each 
with the other held constant. 

The measure so far obtained may be 
called the “gross” influence of a factor be- 
cause it does not hold any other correlated 
factors constant. In this respect it parallels 
zero-order correlation. The measure of the 
combined influence of the two which is 
sought may be thought in a sense to parallel 
multiple correlation. 

The procedure in securing a measure of 
the combined influence of two factors fol- 
lows very simply from the logic already 
built up. The contribution of marital status | 
was defined as the expected frequency, tak- 
ing into account marital status, minus the 
proportionate frequency. The contribution 
of marital status plus household relation- 
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ship is the expected frequency, taking into 
account both marital status and household 
relationship minus the proportionate fre- 
quency. The expected frequency, taking 
into account both factors, is computed by 
summing the six expected frequencies, one 
for each combination of marital status and 
household relationship. 

It is convenient to use a different arrange- 
ment in computing the combined influence 
than was used in computing the gross influ- 
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age and over in the population, the labor 
force rate for the combined white and non- 
white population, and the expected fre- 
quency, which is the product of the two pre- 
ceding quantities. 

The bottom figure in cell 4e is the sum of 
the expected cell frequencies and is desig- 


nated by the symbol, >> >-.f;;, applying to 
a table of m rows and m columns, and indi- 
cating columns by the letter 7. The propor- 


TABLE 3 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF DIFFERENCES IN MARITAL STATUS AND HOUSEHOLD RELATIONSHIP 
.TO THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN OBSERVED AND PROPORTIONATE NONWHITE MALE 
LABOR FORCE, UNITED STATES, 1940 


HovsEHOLD RELATIONSHIP 
1. MaritaL Status 
Head of Private Relative 
Household of Head @) 
(a) (b) (c) 
2. Married, wife pres- 2,029,660 153,040 102,640 2,285,340 2,285,340 
1,967,938 136,868 96,999 2,201,805 2,205,285 
345,220 1,210,280 452,280 2,007,780 2,007,780 
306,555 745 ,666 404 ,067 1,456,288 1,402,936 
2,374,880 1,363,320 554,920 4,293,120 4,293,120 
2,274,493 882,534 501 ,066 3,658,093 3,608, 221 
2,374,880 I, 363,320 554,920 4,293,120 4,293,120 
2,284,278 877,992 498, 856 3,661,126 3,662,160 


ence. Table 3 shows the procedure with 
marital status as the rows and household re- 
lationship as the columns.® Instead of ex- 
pected frequencies for each row, it is now 
necessary to secure expected frequencies for 
each cell. In Table 1, columns B, C, and D 
provide the essential figures for the central 
analysis. Hence the figures which would be 
entered in columns B, C, and D are now 
entered, in that order, in a single cell. Thus, 
in each of the six principal cells in Table 3 
there are three entries, consisting of the 
number of nonwhite males fourteen years of 


6 At this point, row 5 and column f should be 
disregarded. 


tionate frequency, .f,remains the same. Since 


> > fa = Dofi, the letter f will be used 
throughout the remainder of the discussion 
to designate the total observed frequency. 
The formula for the combined contribution 


of two factors is, thus, }>>>-fi; — -f. The 


formula for the residual is f — -fi;. The 
combined influence is summarized in actual 
numbers in Table 5. It shows that the in- 
fluence of the two factors taken together is 
quite small, much less than the influence of 
marital status taken alone. Apparently the 
two factors cancel each other out, in part. 
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NET INFLUENCE OF A VARIABLE 


If the net influence of a variable be taken 
as its influence when one or more other fac- 
tors are held constant, the influence of mari- 
tal status,computed separately for each col- 
umn and summed, measures the influence of 
marital status with household relationship 
held constant. In cell 5b of Table 3 the rate 
0.96185 is the labor force rate for all heads 
of private households, irrespective of their 
marital status. This rate, multiplied by the 
number of nonwhite male heads of private 
households fourteen years of age and over, 
gives the expected number of nonwhite 
heads of private households in the labor 
force, without respect to marital status. The 
difference between this and the expected 
frequency, taking marital status into account 
(cell 4b), a difference of —9,785, is the in- 
fluence of marital status within the one cate- 
gory of household relationship. Similar 
computations for columns c and d yield posi- 
tive differences of 4,542 and 2,210, respec- 
tively. The sum, — 3,033, is the influence of 
marital status with household relationship 
held constant. 

In symbolic terms the gross influence of 


marital status is — -f. Within a single 
category of household relationship the influ- 


ence of marital status is therefore )>-fijo: 
— and for all categories is), <fi; — 


>; Thus the net influence of marital sta- 
tus is the sum of all expected cell values in 
the table minus the sum of all expected 
column values. 

However, 


(> 
=(> 


or the difference between the combined in- 
fluence of the two factors and the gross in- 
fluence of one factor (household relation- 
ship) equals the net influence of the other 
factor (marital status). Hence net influence 
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may be computed without securing the in- 
dividual row or column differences, from 
terms already reported. Because of such 
equivalences, Table 3 contains all informa- 
tion necessary to compute gross, combined, 
and net influences of both factors. For com- 
puting gross influences, row 5 or column f 
alone is required. 

The major expected frequencies are gath- 
ered in the four cells in the lower right-hand 
corner of Table 3. The contents of these cells 
are indicated by the symbols in Table 4, 
which consists of these four cells removed 
from Table 3. The symbols designate the 
bottom number in each cell. 


TABLE 4 


SYMBOLIC DESIGNATIONS OF THE ENTRIES IN 
THE FOUR GRAND-TOTAL CELLS OF A TABLE 
FOR A TWO-VARIABLE APPRAISAL 


) (f) 
4. Deh 


5- f 


A final term to complete the analysis is 
the “joint influence,” or the difference be- 
tween the combined influence and the sum 
of the net influences of the two factors. 

The complete two-factor analysis, based 
on Table 3, is summarized in Table 5. 

For some purposes, analysis by individual 
rows and columns may be as valuable as the 
total analysis. Computations by single cate- 
gories of household relationship are sum- 
marized in Table 6. Cell analysis, though 
not presented here, provides further useful 
information. Ratios similar to those in col- 
umn F of Table 1 are best presented in a 
separate table containing, for each cell of 
Table 3, the ratio of the observed to the ex- 
pected frequency. This indicates the places 
where largest unexplained differences re- 
main. 

THREE-VARIABLE APPRAISAL 


Age has been introduced as a third rele- 
vant factor, using six age divisions. The 
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TABLE 5 


SUMMARY OF THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF DIFFERENCES IN MARITAL STATUS AND 
HOUSEHOLD RELATIONSHIP TO THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN OBSERVED AND 
PROPORTIONATE NONWHITE MALE LABOR FORCE, UNITED STATES, 1940 


Variable and Type Number of Per Cent of Per Cent of 
of Influence Workers Labor Force Difference 
Net influence of marital status. . . 3,033 — 3 
Net influence of household rela- 
— 50,906 — 1.4 — 57 
Combined influence......... 4,067 — 5 
Total difference............ 88, 700 2.4 100 
Observed labor force........ 3,750,860 
TABLE 6 


SUMMARY OF THE CONTRIBUTION OF MARITAL-STATUS DIFFERENCES TO 
THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN OBSERVED AND EXPECTED NONWHITE 
MALES IN THE LABOR FORCE BY HOUSEHOLD RELATIONSHIP CATE- 
GORIES, UNITED STATES, 1940 


VARIABLE AND 
oF INFLUENCE 


NUMBER OF 
WoRKERS 


Per CENT OF 
DIFFERENCE 


| 


Influence of marital status 


Head of Private Household 


Residual 


Total difference 


Proportionate labor force 


Observed labor force 


Influence of marital status............... 


Residual 


=») = 29 
44,087 129 
34,302 100 

Relative of Head 
4,542 
30,846 go 
44,388 100 
877,992 


Not Relative of Head and Not in 
Private Household 


Influence of marital status............... | 


Residual 


Total 


Proportionate labor force 


Observed labor force 


2,210 20 
8,834 80 
11,044 100 


599,900 
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THE EXPECTED-CASES METHOD 


necessary computations for a three-factor 
summary could be made from seven tables 
similar to Table 3, but using the smallest 
possible number of tables may be least con- 
fusing. Three tables of 3 X 6 dimensions 
(plus two totals rows and two totals col- 
umns) will supply the desired figures. The 
rows of each table refer to household rela- 
tionship and the six columns refer to age 
groups. One table is made for the total, one 
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Application of this technique to larger 
numbers of variables is limited only by the 
increasing number of tables required and the 
decreasing number of entries in individual 
cells. 


USES OF THE METHOD 


Use of the expected-cases method to 
measure differences between a subgroup and 
a total population with respect to some vari- 


TABLE 7 


SYMBOLIC DESIGNATIONS FOR GROSS, COMBINED, AND NET INFLUENCE 
IN A THREE-VARIABLE APPRAISAL* 


Variable and Type of Influence 


Gross influence of marital] status.............. 


Influence of marital status with household relationship constant. . 


Influence of marital status with age constant. .. 


Influence of marital status with household relationship and age _"_ _™ 


Combined influence of marital status and household relationship 


Symbolic Equivalent 


cf 


Combined influence of marital status and household relationship  _™ _! 


Combined influence of marital status, household relationship, _*. _™ 


* The above are only seven of the nineteen measures yielded in the full analysis (see Table 8). Equivalent measures of the in- 


fluence of household relationship and of age may be secured by anal 
the influence of any two factors taken in combination may be secu 


for persons married with wife present, and 
one for “other” marital status. Eight expect- 
ed frequencies in addition to the total ob- 
served frequency are required for the analy- 
sis. Each is either found in the total table or 
secured by summing quantities from the 
other two tables. With these expected val- 
ues, nineteen gross, net, and combined val- 
ues may be secured. The seven involving 
marital status are shown in Table 7, and the 
remainder are analogous to these. The nu- 
merical results are summarized in Table 8, 
and the cell ratios of observed to expected 
frequencies appear in Table 9. 


with the first four measures above. Equivalent measures of 
yy analogy with the fifth and sixth measures above. 


able while holding other factors constant 
has been demonstrated by Woodbury. 
Measurement of the factors associated with 
a difference between a subgroup and the to- 
tal population has been presented in this 
paper. 

A third use is for prediction of time 
series. Edwin Goldfield’s technique of 
“multiple standardization” is essentially the 
same method, but with certain differences 
which make it appropriate for prediction.’ 


7 John D. Durand, The Labor Force in the United 
States, 1890-1960 (New York: Social Science Re- 
search Council, 1948), Appen. B, pp. 219-36. 


l m 


TABLE 8 


SUMMARY OF THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF DIFFERENCES IN AGE, HOUSEHOLD RELATIONSHIP, 


AND MARITAL STATUS TO THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN OBSERVED AND PROPORTIONATE : 
NONWHITE MALE LABOR FORCE, UNITED STATES, 1940 
\ 
§ 
RESIDUAL AS 
NUMBER OF un Cane ce PER CENT OF t 
Type or INFLUENCE OBSERVED 
WORKERS OBSERVED 
LABOR FoRcE 
LABOR FORCE ( 
1 
Influence of Age 
Household relationship constant......... —42,194 —1I.12 3-49 
Marital status constant................. 3,019 0.08 2.28 
— 40,688 —1.08 | 3-45 
Influence of Household Relationship 
Marital status constant............... 49,872 ee 1.04 
6,165 0.16 | 2.20 
Influence of Marital Status 
Household relationship constant.......... — 3,033 —0.08 2.45 
Combined Influence of Age and Household Relationship 
Marital status constant............... 9,184 0.24 2.12 
Combined Influence of Age and Marital Status 
Household relationship constant.......... —43,721 —1.17 3.53 
Combined Influence of Household Rela- 
tionship and Marital Status 
Combined Influence of Age, Household Relation- 
ship, and Marital Status 


THE EXPECTED-CASES METHOD 


Whereas the present analysis compares the 
nonwhite population with the combined 
white and nonwhite population, on the as- 
sumption that the minority-majority rela- 
tion affects the rates of both groups, Gold- 
field’s technique compares one year with an- 
other, since in the time-series problem there 
would be no equivalent meaning to the com- 
bined figure. Second, Goldfield divides up 
the “joint” influence, or “interaction,”’ be- 
tween variables and allocates it to the re- 
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LIMITATIONS AND PROBLEMS OF 
THE METHOD 

Among the more obvious limitations of 
the method are the following: (1) the results 
are a function of the particular categories of 
division; (2) the method indicates only sta- 
tistical association, not causal influence; and 
(3) no analysis is likely to be sufficiently re- 
fined to subtract out the influence of all the 
related factors in the situation. 

The most serious problem enters in choice 


TABLE 9 


RATIO OF OBSERVED TO EXPECTED NONWHITE MALES IN THE LABOR FORCE BY AGE, 
MARITAL STATUS, AND HOUSEHOLD RELATIONSHIP, UNITED STATES, 1940 


YEARS OF AGE 
HovusrEHOLD RELATIONSHIP 

14-17 18-24 25-34 35-44 45-64 o— 

Married, Wife Present 
Head of pvt. household.......... 1.04 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.01 1.19 
1.35 1.02 1.01 1.04 1.09 1.35 

Other Marital Status 
Head of pvt. household.......... 1.32 1.03 1.00 OI 1.03 1.29 
are 1.76 1.06 1.00 1.00 1.01 1.37 
1.10 .99 1.00 ol 1.03 1.30 


spective variables. This is necessary for pre- 
dictive use and is parallel to the effect of the 
regression coefficient in linear correlation. 
But, for analysis of the importance of fac- 
tors, it is an unjustified and misleading pro- 
cedure. Finally, Goldfield treats the “resid- 
ual” as an additional factor, which is a 
heuristic device to facilitate predictive use 
but does not add to the analytic use pre- 
sented here. 

Application to both qualitative and 
grouped quantitative independent variables 
has been illustrated. In addition to using an 
attribute as the dependent variable, the 
method can also be applied to a quantita- 
tive dependent variable or to a qualitative 
variable of more than two categories.* 


of the rate to be used in column C of Table 1 
or as the central term of each cell in Table 3. 
The use of rates from the total population 
rests on two assumptions. First, whites and 
nonwhites within any row or cell are taken 
as constituting a universe which is causally 
homogeneous? with respect to the ‘ctors 
which account for labor force participation. 
On the surface the assumption that the 
same factors influence whites and nonwhites 


8Cf. Turner, “Some Factors in the Differ- 
ential Position of Whites and Negroes in the 
Labor Force of the United States in 1940,” pp. 
223 ff. 


9 Cf. Thomas C. McCormick, Elementary Social 


Statistics (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1941) 
pp. 223 ff. 
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in the same manner with respect to entering 
and leaving the labor force is belied by the 
data. This negative evidence must be as- 
sumed to reflect the presence of additional 
factors not yet isolated. Ultimately, the de- 
cision is largely a matter of the judgment of 
the investigator, although such obvious de- 
viations from this assumption as a change in 
a variable which raises the white labor force 
rate and lowers the nonwhite rate may be 
readily identified. 

The second assumption is that the cell (or 
row) rate is independent of the racial com- 
position of that cell. The present illustration 
probably does not entirely meet this require- 
ment, though the opposite assumption, that 
the labor force rates of the white and of the 


nonwhite population are unaffected by the 
presence of the other racial group, would 
also be unsatisfactory. In dealing with em- 
ployment instead of labor force participa- 
tion, the requirement might be more nearly 
met, since total employment may be con- 
sidered largely a function of the total jobs 
available and only to a slight extent a func- 
tion of the racial composition of the popu- 
lation. This assumption must probably be 
treated as a limitation on interpretation, 
such as is imposed by most statistical tech- 
niques, and should not prevent the profit- 
able use of the technique in many situations. 
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THE FOOL AS A SOCIAL TYPE 


ORRIN E. KLAPP 


ABSTRACT 


The fool is a social type having certain definable roles and a special status and function in group life. 
Fools represent departures from group norms of propriety which are subject to the sanction of ridicule. 
Fool-making is a continuous social process and operates to enforce propriety and to adjust status. 


Among the collective labels which have 
an unusual power of assigning status is the 
epithet of “the fool.” The fool represents a 
collective concept of a kind of person or con- 
duct peculiarly ridiculous and inferior. De- 
spite his low status, however, the fool is a 
symbol of fundamental importance, repre- 
senting a role especially valued by the 
group. The fool is a social type found widely 
in folklore, literature, and drama. The role 
of the fool is institutionalized in comedy and 
in the professions of the clown and jester.’ 
Everyone plays the fool at some time; fool- 
making is a continual social process; it is 
safe to say that every group must have a 
fool. Moreover, there is a tendency to dram- 
atize social forces as a conflict of heroes and 
villains. In this human drama the fool also 
plays a part. Whereas the hero represents 
the victory of good over evil, the fool repre- 
sents values which are rejected by the group: 
causes that are lost, incompetence, failure, 
and fiasco. So that, in a sense, fool-making 
might be called a process of history. Public 
figures who become classified as fools lose 
their chance of leadership. The label of “the 
fool” is, therefore, a propaganda device of 
special significance. 


*See Stith Thompson, Motif-Index of Folk- 
Literature (Helsinki: Suomaleinen Tiedeakatemia, 
Academia Scientiarum Fennica, 1932-36), IV, 
149-249; and O. M. Busby, Development of the Fool 
in the Elizabethan Drama (London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1923). For a survey of the historical and 
institutional roles of the fool see Enid Welsford, 
The Fool, His Social and Literary History (Lon- 
don: Faber & Faber, Ltd., 1935); and Barbara 
Swain, Fools and Folly during the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1932). 


Our problem here is to define the fool as a 
social type. What is the role of the fool, 
what situations make fools, and what are the 
status and function of the fool in social or- 
ganization? As a social type? the fool has 
certain definable characteristics, as to both 
personal traits and roles. The creation of a 
fool is accomplished by ascribing character- 
istics of the fool to a person through situa- 
tions which “make a fool” of somebody or 
popular definitions which impute the char- 
acter of a fool, that is, jokes and epithets. 
For purposes of investigation a fool is de- 
fined here as a person, real or imaginary, 
who is generally ridiculed and who occupies 
a distinctive status because of this. 


TYPES OF FOOLS 


The fool is distinguished from the normal 
group member by a deviation in person or 
conduct which is regarded as ludicrous and 
improper. He is usually defined as a person 
lacking in judgment, who behaves absurdly 
or stupidly. The antics of the fool, his ugli- 
ness, gracelessness, senselessness, or possible 
deformity of body represent departures from 
corresponding group norms of propriety. 
The fool is the antithesis of decorum, beau- 
ty, grace, intelligence, strength, and other 
virtues embodied in heroes; and, therefore, 
as a type is antiheroic. The deviation of the 
fool from the normal has three character- 
istics: It is an extreme exaggeration or de- 

2 For discussion of the concept and method of 
the social type, see Samuel M. Strong, ‘Social 
Types in a Minority Group: Formulation of a 
Method,” American Journal of Sociology, XLVIII, 


(1923), 563-73; and ‘‘Negro-White Relations as 
Reflected in Social Types,” ibid., LII (1946), 23-30. 
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ficiency ; it is an evidence of weakness or ir- 
responsibility; and it is an offense against 
propriety rather than against mores. With 
regard to the first of these, as the following 
examples will show, the role of the fool in- 
volves a striking exhibition of some incon- 
gruity or shortcoming. With respect to the 
second, the role of the fool inherently in- 
volves failure, weakness, or comic frustra- 
tion. Because of his ineffectuality, the fool is 
regarded as incompetent and irresponsible. 
Despite his shortcomings, therefore, he is 
distinguished from the villain by the fact 
that his pranks involve no evil intent or are 
too-stupid to be taken seriously. The fool is 
thus tolerated and is regarded with amuse- 
ment rather than being punished. The types 
of fools described below are distinguished by 
the particular way in which they depart 
from group norms, whether by an excess or 
by a deficiency in respect to some virtue: 
(1) the antic fool, (2) the comic rogue, (3) 
the rash fool, (4) the clumsy fool, (5) the 
deformed fool, (6) the simple fool, (7) the 
weak fool, (8) the comic butt, (9) the pom- 
pous fool, and (10) the mock hero. 

The first three types deviate through ex- 
cesses of conduct. The antic fool departs 
from decorum through impulsive or playful 
behavior, e.g., pranks, leaps, undignified 
postures, grimaces, mimicry, and other 
capers. He is the “cutup” or “life of the 
party.” In the theatrical profession some of 
the epithets given to this role are “clown- 
ing” or “mugging.” The comic rogue, or 
“scamp,” is different from the antic fool in 
that his conduct departs from propriety 
specifically in the direction of forbidden be- 
havior: “mischief” or criminality, e.g., im- 
pudent gestures, liberties, obscenities, or 
preposterous, burlesque villainies. His in- 
effectualness, lack of serious intent, or other 
weakness, however, prevents the group from 
taking him seriously. The rash fool, on the 
other hand, is characterized by immoderate 
extremes or lack of judgment in directions 
ordinarily approved by the group. His en- 
thusiasm, however, is “recklessness”; his 
daring is “foolhardiness”; his bravery is 
“bravado.” The rash fool is found in our so- 
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ciety in the roles of the daredevil, the flag- 
pole-sitter, the stunt flyer, and the youth 
with the “hot-rod” racer. He is found also in 
the prodigal or wastrel,3 the person given to 
ruinous extremes in life or business. Finally, 
the rash fool is seen in the leader who gets 
“too far ahead of his time.” 

Other fool types depart from group norms 
through a deficiency in person or conduct. 
The clumsy fool shows a lack of grace or 
proficiency in situations requiring expert- 
ness and decorum, e.g., one who slips or falls 
into an awkward posture on a public occa- 
sion. The person who hobbles, limps, or is 
physically awkward more easily acquires 
this role. The deformed fool deviates in ap- 
pearance from group norms of beauty, stat- 
ure, posture, health, etc. He may be ugly, 
dwarfed, crippled, gigantic, animal-like, or 
subhuman in appearance. Deformity has 
the symbolic capacity to suggest various in- 
appropriate roles of the fool. Artificial dis- 
tortions througk make-up are used to sug- 
gest the deformities of the fool, as, for in- 
stance, the large feet and bulbous nose of 
the clown. Any person who departs mark- 
edly from group norms of appearance is 
easily cast in the role of the fool. On the 
other hand, a demonstration of deficiency of 
intelligence or wit places a person in the 
category of the simple fool. He is classed as 
naive, senseless, backward, or rustic. Among 
the roles which create the simple fool are 
ludicrous failure, comic frustration,‘ unin- 
telligible behavior or utterances, and the 
quality of being easily taken advantage of. 
Another type of deficiency is found in the 
weak fool, the person lacking in aggressive- 
ness, strength, or courage, e.g., the “sissy.” 
Oversubmissive and overprotected personal- 
ity types are caught in this appellation. So 
also is the person whose moral code, dress, 


background, etc., render him “too nice” for f 


3 See David Malcomson, Ten Heroes (New York: 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1941), pp. 115-40. 

4E.g., American Indian folk fools dive for 
reflected food, shoot at enemy’s reflection in water, 
eat medicines which physic them, etc.; see Stith 
Thompson, Tales of North American Indians (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1929), 
pp. 364-65. 
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THE FOOL AS A SOCIAL TYPE 


the world of practical affairs. Thé weak or 
oversubmissive fool, when his conduct be- 
comes of serious consequence to the group, is 
called a coward, a type marginal to the vil- 
lain or traitor. 

The role of the comic butt is played par- 
ticularly by deformed, weak, and simple 
fools. This may be defined as the regular 
recipience of group derision and abuse. The 
butt is persecuted because his appearance 
constantly draws derision or because he is 
too stupid, submissive, or cowardly to fight 
back. In appearnace he may be bedraggled, 
drooping, forlorn, in patches, or he may pre- 
sent a picture of battered dignity, e.g., the 
comedy type of the hobo. As in the case of 
the comic-strip character, “Sad Sack,” 
“everything happens to him.” Despite his 
misfortunes, the comic butt is apparently in- 
destructible. He survives blows, falls, and 
insults; and the onlookers laugh rather than 
pity. 

Two fool roles are distinguished which in- 
volve pose or pretense to status. The great 
or pompous fool deviates from group stand- 
ards through an excess of pride or presump- 
tion and a lack of competence. Persons of 
tank, age, or great size are particularly vul- 
nerable to this role. They are deflated or 
“shown up” by revelation of pretense, de- 
feat by a lesser rival, or a mistake, and thus 
made fools. Another pretender fool is found 
in the mock hero, a device commonly used 
in satirical literature. A mock hero is made 
by casting an ineffective person in the role 
or pose of the hero, e.g., by epithets applied 
to an ordinary person, such as “Crusader,” 
“Sir Galahad,” “Superman.” Various de- 
vices reveal that the supposed hero is really 
a fool: he performs the gestures of the hero, 
but his weaknesses are apparent through his 
armor. 


FOOL-MAKING SITUATIONS AND PROCESSES 


As has been stated, certain collective 
processes and situations make fools. Fool- 
making situations are so constantly pre- 
sented to the average person that he may be 
unable to avoid occasionally falling into 
the role.’ Life is a continual process of fool- 
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making. Popular humor, derision, and be- 
littlement are constantly assigning this role. 
Consequently, because fool-ascription is a 
status descent, social relations are con- 
tinually rendered unstable by fool-making. 
These processes and situations are of inter- 
est to those desirous of stabilizing or con- 
trolling political structure, e.g., through 
leadership or propaganda. 

Fool-making situations are presented in 
the various institutions of comedy. These 
may be defined as those conditions which 
render it most likely that a person will act or 
appear as a fool. The profession of the 
clown embodies the perfected art of making 
a fool of one’s self or others for public enter- 
tainment. To become a fool, one’s appearance 
or conduct must be distorted from expecta- 
tion in the direction of types such as those de- 
scribed above. Among the important fool- 
making situations may beitemized thefollow- 
ing:(1) involuntary ordeliberate distortion of 
appearance or dress from group norms, e.g., 
by a mustache or monocle; (2) antic or in- 
decorous behavior in situations requiring 
proficiency and decorum, e.g., horseplay or a 
badly timed joke by a political candidate. 
Socrates was made a fool in Aristophanes’ 
play, “The Clouds,” by being lowered in a 
basket. The fool is also made by (3) absurd 
failures revealing weakness or frustration; (4) 
defeats by lesser rivals, e.g., being “shown 
up” in public debate; (5) unflattering com- 
parisons with inferior persons, particularly 
with fools; (6) situations in which one is 
forced to make a bluff or to play an unfamil- 
iar role, as, for instance, the youth who is 
trying to smoke like a man, the nouveau riche 
and his faux pas in “high society”; (7) lack 
of timing or insight, which causes one to 
play an inappropriate role, e.g., the “hero” 
who rushes on the stage too soon or too late; 
and (8) being made the butt of a joke which 
imputes any of the various roles of the fool. 

Because fool-making is a collective impu- 
tation, it is not necessary, however, that a 


5 “‘All people are exposed to situations in which 
they must act as fools” (Kenneth Burke, Attitudes 
toward History [New York: New Republic, 1937], 
I, 52). 
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person actually have the traits or perform 
the role of the fool. A person is a fool when 
he is socially defined as a fool. All persons in 
public positions are exposed to popular hu- 
mor. Among the social defining processes 
which assign the role of the fool are (1) jokes 
and popular humor, (2) name-calling, 
(3) literary and artistic satire, and (4) prop- 
aganda. No one, for instance, is so respected 
that no jokes or rumors will circulate about 
him. A ludicrous conception may be built 
up; the anecdote may become one of the im- 
perishable stories which are part of his repu- 
tation.’ Nicknames are also applied to public 
personages which help to characterize them 
and give the public a greater sense of famil- 
iarity with them. These epithets are often 
based upon some outstanding feature of the 
personality in question; the slightest idio- 
syncrasy may make him liable to jokes and 
epithets which assign the role of the fool. 
Satire may also distort his character through 
caricature, parody; burlesque, irony, etc. 
Finally, propaganda may exploit these spon- 
taneous defining processes. 

Despite the universality of fool-making 
processes, it is obvious that all persons who 
become thus characterized do not remain 
fools, that fools are selected. What makes a 
fool role stick? Among the factors respon- 
sible for permanent characterization as a 
fool we may particularly note (1) repeated 
performances or obvious personal traits 
which continually suggest the role of the 
fool; (2) a striking, conclusive, or colorful 
single exhibition which convinces the public 
that the person is irremediably a fool; 
(3) a story or epithet so “good” that it is 
continually repeated and remembered, mak- 
ing up an imperishable legend; and (4) fail- 
ure to contradict a fool role by roles or 
stories of a different category. 


ESCAPE FROM THE FOOL ROLE 


Instances may be found in which persons 
popularly defined as fools have escaped from 


6B. A. Botkin has defined folklore as the ‘‘stuff 
that travels and the stuff that sticks” (A Treasury 
of American Folklore |New York: Crown Publishers, 
1944]), p. xxiv. 
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this role by actions or stories which allowed 
them to be redefined in terms of more fa- 
vored social types. In general, however, it 
may be said that the longer a person has 
been characterized as a fool, the harder it is 
for him to redeem himself. The strategy of 
escape is to do something which causes 
people to take one seriously: aggressive ac- 
tions’ which cause one to be defined as a 
hero or exhibition of “human” traits which 
arouse sympathy. 

Among the major routes of escape from 
the fool role are the following: (1) Avoidance 
of the imputation by “taking” a joke and 
“laughing it off” implies that there has been 
no injury, that the jibe is ineffectual or in- 
applicable. (2) A counter-joke or effective 
repartee “turns the tables” and makes the 
other a fool; “having the last word” or get- 
ting the best of a contest of wits has, in fact, 
the effect of defining the winner as a clever 
hero. (3) A similar strategy involves accept- 
ance of the fool role and its use as a “ruse” 
or “trap” for a clever victory. This is em- 
bodied in the sage fool, the rustic wit, or 
pseudo-fool, who under a pose of simplicity 
hides unexpected sharpness. By defeating 
more pretentious opponents, he passes the 
fool role along. (4) Activity, aggressiveness, 
or “fight” may transform a fool into a hero, 
particularly when he picks a larger opponent 
or identifies himself with a social cause. By 
choice of a larger opponent there is a double 
chance of heroic status, since victory will 
make the person a “giant-killer,” whereas 
defeat is no disgrace but may, on the con- 
trary, cast him as a victim or martyr. 
(5) We must note also that the social pattern 
of the “Cinderella” operates as a powerful 
expectancy in American life, causing people 
to look hopefully at the “dark horse” or 
“underdog” for signs of a sudden rise to suc- 
cess. The person who is derided, clumsy, 
stupid, or made a fool, is a typical starting- 
point of the Cinderella theme. Any revela- 
tion of potentiality or unexpected merit may 


7 See O. E. Klapp, “Creation of Popular Heroes,” 
American Journal of Sociology, LIV (1948), 135-41; 
and “The Folk Hero,” Journal of American Folk- 
lore, LXII (1949), 17-25. 
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THE FOOL AS A SOCIAL TYPE 


start this pattern of expectancy into opera- 
tion. (6) Finally, by suffering or showing 
“human” traits which arouse sympathy, a 
person can escape from the fool role. Exces- 
sive persecution, e.g., “carrying a joke too 
far,” tends to make a martyr out of the fool. 
Undue cruelty on the part of opponents, 
particularly if it is at the same time revealed 
that he has been injured, that he is human, 
has feelings, etc., will serve to evoke identi- 
fication and shatter the definition of him as 
subhuman. Depiction of human traits by 
anecdotes of acts of kindness, showing his 
family life, etc., will perform the same func- 
tion. If persecution occurs under conditions 
in which the fool can be identified with a 
popular cause, so that his sufferings are seen 
as sacrifices, conversion to the very powerful 
role of the martyr is possible. 


STATUS AND FUNCTION OF THE FOOL 


Whether professionalized as clown and 
jester or found in the butt of popular humor 
and village idiot, the position of the fool is 
distinctive. The various statuses of the fool 
include the household fool or court jester, 
the folk fool played by peasants, the folklore 
fool, the comic or dramatic fool, the profes- 
sional clown or buffoon, and the village idi- 
ot. When established as part of social struc- 
ture, the status of the fool has four charac- 
teristics. It is low, ridiculed, tolerated, and 
licensed. When not established as a formal 
status, it still persists as a social type or folk- 
lore conception in popular humor, particu- 
larly as comic butt and antic player of 
tricks. The status of the fool presents a para- 
dox in that it is both depreciated and val- 
ued: It is at the same time despised and tol- 
erated, ridiculed and enjoyed, degraded and 
privileged. Regarding the low status of the 
fool, we may note that he is at the nadir of 
the value system of the group. He is most 
lacking in honor and the recipient of all in- 


® The importance of status is usually symbolized 
by honor; see Hans Speier, “Honor and Social 
Structure,” Social Research, II (1935), 74-07; 
and O. E. Klapp, ‘‘Hero worship in America,” 
American Sociological Review, XIV (1949), 53-62. 
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dignities.* The fool might be defined func- 
tionally as a ridiculed status. Being made a 
fool is a type of disgrace. Ascription of the 
fool role to any status is a descent. The fool 
is lacking in rights and responsibilities; 
nothing serious is demanded of him; the 
bauble of the fool symbolizes his incompe- 
tence, and nobody wants to follow him. His 
sole privilege is his “license.” Despite his low 
status, however, the role of the fool is valued 
and appreciated. He enjoys a certain impor- 
tance and popularity; he may have fame. 
His pranks and jokes are to his reputation 
what exploits are to the hero. He is, there- 
fore, not a “nobody.” He is appreciated 
through collective representations of his 
role, e.g., drama, fame, and folklore. The 
fact that the role is thus institutionalized in 
comedy and perpetuated in folklore sug- 
gests that the fool has important social 
functions. 

These social functions are to be found 
principally in certain contributions which 
the fool makes to group organization and 
discipline. Some of these may be noted: The 
fool upsets decorum by antics and eases 
routine by comic relief.? He also acts as a 
cathartic symbol for aggressions in the form 
of wit. He takes liberties with rank; and as 


9 Festivals are noted as “‘seasons of lawlessness 
and buffoonery when all revellers behaved fool- 
ishly.” The ‘‘Feast of Fools” flourished in the ca- 
thedral towns of France during the fifteenth 
century: “It took the form of a complete reversal 
of ordinary custom.... The baculus or staff of 
office was delivered into the hands of one of the 
despised subdeacons who. as ‘bishop or Pope or 
King of Fools’ led his fellows into the stalls of the 
higher clergy, to remain there and usurp their 
functions for the duration of the feast. This transfer- 
ence of authority was the signal for the most aston- 
ishing revels. As soon as the higher clergy shed their 
authority the ecclesiastical ritual lost its sanctity. 
Even the Mass was burlesqued. Censing was done 
with pudding and sausages. Sometimes an ass was 
introduced into church....On these occasions 
solemn Mass was punctuated with brays and howls, 
and the rubrics of the ‘office’ direct that the cele- 
brant instead of saying Ite missa est shall bray 
three times... and that the people shall respond 
in similar fashion. But... if local churches toler- 
ated the Feast, it was ceaselessly combatted by the 
Church Universal” (Welsford, of. cit., pp. 70, 
200-201). 
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butt or scapegoat receives indignities which 
in real life would be mortal insult or con- 
flict-creating. But chiefly the social type of 
the fool functions as a device of status reduc- 
tion and social control. Reduction of persons 
through the fool role is a continuous collec- 
tive process of status adjustment. Fool as- 
cription acts as a purging device, eliminating 
upstarts, pretenders, and incompetents from 
positions of influence. The fool also enforces 
propriety in conduct and thus acts as a 
mechanism of social control. Everybody 
avoids the role of the fool. Fear of ridicule 
may be as strong as fear of punishment or 
death. Social satire may be an effective con- 
trol on political figures otherwise difficult to 


criticize. Group discipline is thus enhanced 
by the operation of ridicule as a sanction— 
as Bergson pointed out in his essay on laugh- 
ter (1911)—the fool symbol functioning for 
propriety in a manner similar to that of the 
villain in the area of mores. Finally, the type 
of the fool functions in education, providing 
a negative example in literature and folk- 
lore, €.g., aS an object-lesson for children in 
stories of Simple Simon, Humpty-Dumpty, 
etc. Thus the fool defines certain varieties of 
untrustworthy conduct. It operates as an 
avoidance symbol, discrediting leaders, 
movements, or individuals which show 
weaknesses in terms of group norms. 
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THE THEORY OF POPULATION GROWTH CYCLES' 


DONALD OLEN COWGILL 


ABSTRACT 


Four theoretical types of population growth cycles are presented. Growth cycles resulting from lower 
death rates in combination with stationary birth rates seem to have characterized preindustrial societies. A 
growth cycle resulting from a lag of the birth rate behind the death rate while both are declining appears to 
have accompanied industrialization. Future growth cycles in industrialized societies will probably depend 
upon increased birth rates in combination with “sticky” death rates. The fourth theoretical cycle in which 
death rates lag behind birth rates while both increase has neither precedent nor prospect. 


The systematic study of population be- 
gan with the broad supposedly universal 
principles enunciated by Malthus. Much 
of the development of later population 
theory has been a reaction to these Mal- 
thusian principles, largely by way of point- 
ing out specific exception to the general 
principle arising in the last century and 
a half and attempting to adjust the theory to 
meet these new facts. This emphasis on 
events of recent times plus the dearth of 
population facts for other periods has tended 
to foster the impression that principles ade- 
quate to explain modern phenomena are 
adequate for all time. One specific area in 
which this seems to be the case is in the the- 
ory relating to population cycles. 

The chief cycle theories have been based 
exclusively upon modern human popula- 
tions or laboratory experiments with sub- 
human species. One of the best known is that 
of Raymond Pearl: 


Growth occurs in cycles. Within one and the 
same cycle, and in a spatially limited area or 
universe, growth in the first half of the cycle 
starts slowly but the absolute increment per 
unit of time increases steadily until the mid- 
point of the cycle is reached. After that point 
the increment per unit of time becomes smaller 
until the end of the cycle.? 


This theory, based first on experiments with 
the Drosophila melanogaster in the limited 
environment of a milk bottle, was stated as 


‘Paper read at the annual meeting of the Mid- 
west Sociological Society, Minneapolis, April 30, 
1948. 

? The Biology of Population Growth (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1930), p. 22. 


a mathematical law, using a formula for the 
logistic curve to describe the curve of popu- 
lation growth. This type of curve is illus- 
trated in Figure 1. Pearl found that the same 
curve could be fitted to the growth pattern 
of yeast and of chickens, again under the 
ideal conditions of a spatially limited uni- 
verse. It may be remarked parenthetically 
that in all these experiments Pearl started 
with a limited population in a relatively 
ample environment—conditions that are 
seldom approximated in the human popula- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, Pearl went on to fit logistic 
curves to human populations, including the 
United States, the city of New York, and 
the city of Baltimore—all recent, modern 
phenomena. Apparently, like Malthus, he 
saw no difference in human reasons for de- 
celerating growth as the upper asymptote 
was approached from the similar phenome- 
non when found among chickens or fruit 
flies. Indeed, in the unsuccessful effort to 
secure an unsophisticated human popula- 
tion that would most closely resemble fruit 
flies in a bottle, Pearl studied the people of 
Algeria after their subjugation by the 
French in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The analogy was not that the French 
“bottled” them up in this period but that 
the pacific condition of the Algerians in sub- 
sequent decades permitted expansion of 
population as the fruit flies expanded in the 
bottle. Here a reasonably close fit to the 
logistic curve was obtained, in part due to 
neglect of the gross inaccuracy of early 
population data for Algeria. 

From this Pearl generalized that “growth 
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occurs in cycles.” So far, perhaps, Pearl is on 
safe ground. It is when he sets forth identi- 
cal explanations for these cycles, human and 
subhuman, that he errs. 

A somewhat similar cycle theory, though 
less precise, is that of the Italian, Gini, who 
mixed his theology, cosmology, and national- 
ism up with a limited time perspective on 
population and adduced the theory that a 
human population has a life-cycle similar to 
that of the individual, characterized by an 
early period of rapid growth, a period of 
maturity and stability, followed by senes- 
cence and decline. Gini seems to identify 
populations with nations and to permit him- 
self the scientific luxury of choosing his 


Fic. 1.—A population growth cycle 


starting point in time in such a way that the 
facts of growth must fit the theory, other 
periods being ignored. He is also dazzled by 
the population growth of modern times, 
especially in Western nations and gains in 
illusion of universality therefrom. Stripped 
of metaphysics and nationalistic bias, the 
part of this theory which treats of the 
growth phase of the cycle, like that of Pearl, 
describes cycles that have occurred and may 
occur. The part of the theory which posits 
a decline is much more debatable, and illus- 
trations of a decline to the original level are 
distinctly hard to find. 

The purpose of the present paper is not to 
debate the pros and cons of whether there 
are cycles of population growth or whether 
they occur at regular intervals. It is merely 
assumed that some populations do experi- 
ence periods of growth approximating the 
pattern described by Pearl, although these 
periods of growth show no necessary rela- 
tion to the chronological life of a nation and 
do not necessarily occur with any regularity. 

3 Corrado Gini, in Population (“Harris Founda- 


tion Lectures” [Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1929]). 
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In fact, it is assumed that, throughout most 
of human history, growth has been irregular, 
alternating between periods of growth and 
plateaus of relative stability. 

Assuming, then, that growth cycles may 
be observed in many and varied populations, 
and assuming that, in general, such cycles do 
result in an S-curve of growth, the object of 
this paper is to examine the mechanics by 
which such growth takes place. The growth 
phase of population change is selected for 
consideration, not because of any illusion of 
universality on the part of the author but 
rather as a convenient point of departure 
and because previous cycle theories to which 
this paper is a reaction have concentrated 
upon growth. For purposes of simplicity we 
shall disregard the effects of migration and 
treat only of natural increase. It is in regard 
to the mechanics of the cycle that our cycle 
theorists come into sharp disagreement. 
Malthus inferred that any growth cycle 
would ultimately be curtailed and brought 
to a close by an increase in the death rate. 
Gini, Pearl, and Yule see the close of the 
cycle effected by a falling birth rate. The 
views of Spencer,‘ Sadler,5 and Nitti® sup- 
port this latter contention. Interestingly, 
there is less open or obvious disagreement in 
explaining the origin of a growth cycle, for 
the simple reason that the cycle theorists 
have largely ignored the question. It might 
be assumed that, as they explain the cessa- 
tion of growth by a decline in the birth rate, 
they would ascribe its origin to an increase 
in the birth rate. However, this is not spe- 
cifically stated, and the general implication 
seems to be that they assume normal situa- 
tion to be a much higher birth rate than 
death rate. The highly artificial environ- 
mental situation in which Pearl conducted 
his biological experiments were amenable to 
this interpretation. In these experiments he 


4 Herbert Spencer, Principles of Biology, II (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1897), 483 and sor. 


5M. T. Sadler, The Law of Population (London: 
John Murray, 1830), p. 368. 


6F, S. Nitti, Population and the Social System 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1894), chaps. 
ii and iii. 
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was much more concerned with what 
stopped the cycle than how it started, and 
it is perhaps not surprising that he carried 
this emphasis over into the study of human 
populations. He quotes with approval Yule’s 
treatment of birth-death ratios during a 
cycle, even reproducing Yule’s diagram, 
which, significantly, depicts a birth rate 
twice as large as the death rate at the be- 
ginning of the cycle.” While this may obtain 
for fruit flies when placed in a bottle or even 
for human populations suddenly trans- 
planted to an ample environment, it is a 
logical impossibility for old populations, 
human or insect, in an already saturated en- 
vironment. In such conditions the flattening 
of the curve adjacent to the lower asymptote 
implies a period of stability. Such stability 
necessitates a balance of births and deaths 
at some level. Yule’s birth and death ratios 
would produce Pearl’s logistic curve of 
growth only under the ideal conditions of 
transplantation of a few individuals into an 
ideal environment—conditions approximat- 
ed to a degree in the New World since the 
discovery of America if we disregard the in- 
digenous American population. Such condi- 
tions could not have obtained in Algeria at 
the beginning of the cycle studied by Pearl. 
This logical inconsistency is overlooked by 
Pearl.* By contrast, the implication of Mal- 
thus appears clear cut; any technological 
improvement, any new resources, any new 
territory for exploitation will tend to in- 
crease the population by temporarily de- 
pressing the death rate. 

Here, then, we find implicit and explicit 
disagreement on how birth rates and death 
rates behave during a growth cycle of popu- 
lation. What are the mechanics of a growth 
cycle and are they the same for all cycles? 


THEORETICAL CYCLES 


Theoretically, a cycle of growth through 
natural increase could be inaugurated by 


7 Pearl, op. cit., p. 129. 


8 Tbid., chap. iii; and G. U. Yule, ‘“The Growth 
of Population and the Factors Which Contribute,” 
Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, LXXXVI 
(1925), 38. 


either an increased birth rate or a decreased 
death rate and terminated by either a de- 
creased birth rate or an increased death rate. 
But there is a dynamic relationship between 
these two variables that requires considera- 
tion of the whole cycle. 

Four simple theoretical patterns of rela- 
tionship emerge as possible combinations. 

Cycle I.—While the birth rate remains 
stationary, the death rate falls, then rises 
again to terminate the cycle (see Fig. 2). 


Birth Rate 
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Fic. 2.—The mechanics of Cycle I (the primitive 
cycle). 


Cycle II.—This cycle is characterized by 
both falling birth rates and falling death 
rates; but in the initial stages the death rate 
drops more rapidly than the birth rate, only 
to be overtaken by a more rapidly falling 
birth rate in the later stages of the cycle (see 
Fig. 3). 


Fic. 3.—The mechanics of Cycle II (the modern 
cycle). 


Cycle III.—This cycle is initiated by a 
rising birth rate and brought to a close by a 
recession of the birth rate, while the death 
rate remains stable (see Fig. 4). 


Fic. 4.—The mechanics of Cycle III (the future 
cycle). 


Cycle IV.—This cycle is also initiated by 
a rising birth rate but is terminated by a 
subsequent rise in the death rate (see Fig. 5). 
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This does not exhaust the possibilities; 
there are numerous other combinations and 
permutations that might be remarked. But 
these will serve as the most obvious and 
simple pure forms of the cycle. Each of these 
in the regular form presented above will re- 
sult in an S-curve of population growth. 

Now let us see when and where these dif- 
ferent forms of the cycle have occurred. 


PRIMITIVE POPULATION CYCLE 


Prior to the recent decline in the birth 
rate in countries affected by the Industrial 
Revolution and concomitant developments, 
there is no reliable evidence of growth cycles 
produced by rising birth rates. Bowen ad- 
mits of a possible increase in the birth rate 
during the Middle Ages.’ However, there is 


Fic. 5.—The mechanics of Cycle IV 


no proof of this development, and the safer 
generalization is that in the main the birth 
rate in pre-industrial times was relatively 
high and reasonably stable. Of this situation 
Thompson has the following to say: 


Before the development of the more efficient 
methods of machine production in Western 
countries and before the accompanying agri- 
cultural revolution got under way, steady and 
rapid population growth was the exception 
rather than the rule. There was a severe struggle 
for mere subsistence. When for some reasons 
conditions were favorable, when there was a 
series of good crop years, when favorable “runs” 
of fish appeared, or when disease was less 
prevalent than usual, there was an increase in 
population, its rate depending on how favor- 
able these conditions were at the time. But, 
when dearth and disease came, the death rate 
rose and population did not grow or even 
declined.?° 

9 “Tt is quite probable that birth rates may have 
had some slight age-long decline. There is, however, 
the strong possibility of a perceptible upward 
trend during the Middle Ages” (Ezra Bowen, An 
Hypothesis of Population Growth [New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1931], p. 169). 


The inference from this quotation is that the 
fluctuating variable in these circumstances 
is the death rate, not the birth rate. A little 
later Thompson says: 


These facts, coupled with the observations 
of population growth in the nonindustrialized 
nations of today, lead us to believe that in pre- 
Industrial Revolution days all death rates 
were high and averaged very little lower than 
the birth rates....A violently fluctuating 
death rate with a very slow increase of popula- 
tion over long periods probably characterized 
most peoples before the advent of the Indus- 
trial Revolution." 


Thus we arrive at the hypothesis that 
cycles of growth in primitive or pre-indus- 
trial societies follow the pattern of Cycle I 
above, i.e., the initial growth is accounted 
for by a falling death rate, and the cycle 
closes with a return of the death rate to its 
previous high level. 

There are a number of authenticated 
cases where this has happened. In Finland 
between 1810 and 1870 this pattern of 
growth is evident. In 1810 the death rate 
stood above the birth rate but, by 1820, was 
ten points lower than the birth rate. Approx- 
imately the same margin was maintained 
until about 1856, when the death rate rose 
again to about the same level as the birth 
rate." Subsequently, of course, Finland has 
gone into the typical growth cycle which 
has accompanied industrialization, a cycle 
which differs in mechanics, as we shall see 
in a moment. 

Recurring famines in many lands induce 
an appearance of such cycles. India, up to 
about 1910, gave evidence of alternating 
patterns of growth and stability or decline, 
correlated with alternating good crop years 
and bad. During the limited period for which 
statistics are available, it appears that the 
birth rate fluctuated little up to 1910, while 


10 Warren S. Thompson, Population and Peace in 
the Pacific (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1946), p. 22. 

1! Tbid., p. 23. 

%2Warren S. Thompson, Population Problems 


(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1935), pp- 
123 and 175. 
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the death rate fluctuated widely in the man- 
ner described by Thompson. 

Again, this is the pattern in China accord- 
ing to Ta Chen: 


... the data seem to show that Chinese popu- 
lation changes in the past have been cyclical 
rather than linear and that the cyclical trends 
may be roughly explained as follows: At the 
beginning of a new dynasty, when peace and 
order were maintained, population normally 
increased by the excess of births over deaths, 
and cultural development advanced apace 
through the division of labor. As time went on, 
the increased density, coupled with the lack of 
inventions and improvements in farming 
technology, gradually intensified the struggle for 
existence by the masses. Nevertheless, popula- 
tion continued to increase until it reached a 
saturation point, the apex of the cycle. Then 
came pestilence and famine, symptoms of over- 
population, until life became increasingly more 
intolerable and revolution or war broke out. 
This temporarily relieved the pressure of popu- 
lation and brought a new dynasty into being. 
Population continued to decrease until it 
reached the lowest possible level, the bottom of 
the cycle. Then another cycle began, and the 
cyclical trends were thus repeated, each lasting 
several hundred years, the length of time being 
largely determined by the severity of the popu- 
lation pressure prior to the downfall of the 
reigning dynasty.'3 


The estimates cited by this author indicate 
little increase in the Chinese population 
from the year 2 A.D. to the year 1620. In- 
stead, he postulates periods of growth coun- 
terbalanced by periods of loss. While, of 
course, there are no adequate birth or death 
statistics for this period, it is significant that 
Ta Chen cites famine, pestilence, and war as 
the factors which bring a growth cycle to 
an end. These are mortality-inducing fac- 
tors, and the presumption is that a rising 
death rate closes the cycle. Here again, then, 
we get the picture of a fluctuating death rate 
without much change in the birth rate. 

The historical and descriptive material 
dealing with famine and pestilence, all too 
prevalent in primitive societies, uniformly 

3 Ta Chen, Population in Modern China, Suppl. 
to the American Journal of Sociology, Vol. LII 
(July, 1946). 


supports the conclusion that this was the 
general condition in primitive societies." 

The cycle of population increase in prim- 
itive society then conforms more closely to 
Malthus’ explanation than it does to the ex- 
planation of Pearl, Gini, Spencer, Sadler, 
Nitti, and others who have believed that the 
close of the cycle was marked by declining 
fertility. Pearl’s use of the Algerian popula- 
tion as one in which preindustrial conditions 
would obtain is verging on the ridiculous 
when he himself notes that the cycle set in 
after the conquest by the French, who obvi- 
ously were influenced by the forces of in- 
dustrialism. Furthermore, if his evidence 
concerning human populations is of doubt- 
ful value, so is that concerning the Drosoph- 
ila. There is no direct evidence in his experi- 
ments of the actual birth or egg-laying rate 
of these fruit flies which would measure their 
reproductive efforts. The direct evidence is 
only that of periodic counts of the adult pop- 
ulation, i.e., a census. The apparently not 
excessive mortality among adult fruit flies 
under conditions of extreme density, coupled 
with the declining rate of growth of the 
population, led to the inference that the 
fertility rate had declined. This is tanta- 
mount to disregarding the deaths of infants 
and children in the human death rate, since 
the Drosophila goes through two stages of 
development before it emerges as an adult 
fly. Pearl totally disregarded the possibil- 
ities of increased mortality on the part of the 
larvae and pupae as causes of the declining 
rate of growth of population in the later 
phases of the cycle. 

It seems likely that he and others have 
been too much impressed with the obvious 
decline in birth rates in Western industrial 
nations in recent times and have tended to 
givea universal explanation of growth cycles, 
in terms of the mechanics of this later type, 
even to the point of imposing the theory up- 
on fruit flies. 


THE MODERN CYCLE 


It is common knowledge today that popu- 
lation tends to increase with the influences 


4 See Thompson, Population Problems, chap. xiii. 
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of industrialization, the widening of com- 
mercial trade areas, the development of 
mechanized agriculture, improved medical 
science, and mass education. Pearl’s logistic 
curve does approximate the growth cycle of 
most areas subjected to these influences. 

The mechanics of this modern population 
cycle are too well known to require extended 
treatment. This is the pattern of Cycle II 
above, with a declining death rate and a de- 
clining birth rate but with the birth rate 
lagging several decades behind the death 
rate. This cycle is described by Thompson 
as follows: 


The data for Sweden show the pattern of a 
growing natural increase for several decades 
after the birth rate began to decline. ... Here 
the natural increase—birth rate minus death 
rate—was greater every decade from 1851 to 
1911 than in the corresponding decade a cen- 
tury earlier, although there can be no doubt 
that Sweden’s birth rate had begun to decline 
as early as 1830.... 

This period of an increasing margin between 
birth rate and death rate, or of a rather large 
but steady margin, as in Finland, is in time 
succeeded by a period generally shorter but 
varying considerably in length from country 
to country, in which the rate of natural in- 
crease begins to decline because the birth rate 
is falling faster than the death rate but during 
which natural increase still remains quite high. 

Thus the modern cycle of population growth 
in industrialized lands is completed and the 
population again approaches the stationary or 
has too few births to maintain itself, as it was 
in pre-industrial days—although it no longer 
fluctuates largely between excess and deficit as 
in earlier days. The failure of population to 
grow today is not because of the high and 
fluctuating death rate, as was usually the case 
in the past, but because of the low birth rate. 


Here we have the same pattern of initial 
reduction in the death rate that character- 
ized the primitive cycle; but, from there on, 
the pattern is radically different. Instead of 
a subsequent return to its former height, the 
death rate remains low—or so it has thus 
far. Thus the cycle can be concluded only by 
a reduction in the birth rate, or, more ac- 


15 Population and Peace in the Pacific, pp. 25-26. 


curately, it is possible to maintain a low 
death rate indefinitely only if the birth rate 
is brought under control and reduced com- 
mensurately. In any event, the modern cy- 
cle shows not only the new feature of a low 
death rate remaining low but, probably for 
the first time in history, a secular decline in 
the birth rate. Both may then tend to be- 
come stabilized at a new and lower level. 

It seems surprising in the face of the ob- 
vious novelty of the influence affecting this 
cycle, such as scientific medicine and arti- 
ficial contraception, that anyone could con- 
clude, as Pearl apparently does, that the me- 
chanics of all cycles are the same. It should 
be noted, of course, that in his late years 
Pearl gave some recognition to the role 
played by contraception, but he never fully 
elaborated its implications for revision of his 
earlier dogmas. 


FUTURE CYCLES 


One feature of all the cycles so far dis- 
cussed is a falling death rate. Are there no 
cycles characterized by a rising birth rate? 
With a few limited exceptions, the historical 
evidence indicates a negative answer to this 
question. With particular reference to mod- 
ern times, E. M. East says: “Decreased 
death rates explain all marked gains in mod- 
ern populations. Nowhere have birth rates 
increased—except in very small areas or 
during short periods of time.’’?® 

It appears that this statement could be 
applied as well to ancient as to modern 
times. As a rule, when such a rare phenome- 
non appears in the statistical history of a 
population, it will be found that the rise is 
due to improvements in recording of births 
rather than to a real rise in the incidence of 
birth. For instance, this is the probable 
cause of the ostensible upward trend in the 
birth rate in Ceylon from 1850 to 1900."7 

However, there are instances, as inferred 
by East, of short-term increases in the birth 
rate. For instances of this kind we need not 


16 Mankind at the Crossroads (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1923), p. 271. 


17See Thompson, Population Problems, p. 123, 
for birth statistics of Ceylon. 
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seek far in space and time. The behavior of 
the birth rate of the United States since 
1933 is a case in point. Here, while the death 
rate remained nearly stationary, the birth 
rate responding to economic prosperity and 
war influences has shown a considerable in- 
crease. This suggests the pattern of Cycle 
III. Although the cycle is not as yet com- 
plete, the birth rate has not yet returned to 
its previous level, but it is dropping, and 
there is considerable reason to believe that it 
will continue to drop for some time to come. 

A similar phenomenon is apparent in 
many of the Western countries who were 
nearing the end of the modern or industrial 
cycle prior to the depression, i.e., whose 
birth rates had fallen to a relatively low 
level by 1930. In most of these areas the low 
birth rates responded to the influence of 
prosperity and war and evinced a decided 
upward trend. This effect, however, was 
much less apparent in those populations in 
which the birth rate remained at a high level 
—say, India and China—areas, that is, that 
had not yet entered upon the second phase of 
the modern or industrial cycle characterized 
by falling birth rates. 

From this comes the suggestion that low 
birth rates are more amenable to increase 
than are high birth rates. A corollary propo- 
sition is that it is an easier matter to lower a 
death rate of 40 than it is to lower one of 
10. In other words, there appears to be a 
ceiling over birth rates and a floor under 
death rates. On the latter point Bowen says: 
“... there is an apparent, and presumably 
inescapable, lower limit which the death 
tate may approach but never pass, . . . there 
is no real lower limit to the birth rate—or 
rather, it is zero.”’*® 

From these propositions we may derive 
the hypothesis that in Western industrial- 
ized areas that have completed the modern 
population cycle eventuating in both low 
birth rates and low death rates, any growth 
cycle in the future will require an increase 
in the birth rate. Thus we have a reversal of 
the primitive conditions in which birth rates 
were high and relatively stable and in which 


8 Op. cit., p. 153. 


the death rates showed the greatest fluctua- 
tion, accounting for any cycles of growth or 
decline. In the postindustrial phase of pop- 
ulation phenomena, it appears that the 
birth rate must assume the role of greatest 
freedom and fluctuation, while the death 
rate becomes relatively stable. 

This obviously leads to the further hy- 
pothesis that in the postindustrial phase of 
population, any growth cycle in the future 
will be of the general pattern of Cycle III 
and that, as we have labeled Cycle I the 
“primitive cycle” and Cycle II the “mod- 
ern cycle,” so might we appropriately call 
Cycle III the “future cycle.” 

It will be noted, however, that this sub- 
sumes a continued control of the death rate 
which would prevent this cycle from assum- 
ing the form of Cycle IV. Although a slight 
upward movement in the death rate is ex- 
pected in the United States and other coun- 
tries nearing the end of the modern cycle, 
there seems to be no precedent in the past 
for Cycle IV and little prospect of its emer- 
gence in the future as a major cycle. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, then, it may be remarked 
that, while there have been many cycles of 
growth that may have approximated the 
regular and ideal pattern hypotheticated by 
Pearl, there is no theoretical or historical 
justification for the conclusion that the me- 
chanics of all population growth cycles are 
the same. Instead, it appears that in primi- 
tive societies cycles of growth are produced 
by a falling death rate, which subsequently 
returns to the original high level, while the 
birth rate remains relatively constant. This 
general pattern we may call the “primitive 
cycle.” Populations significantly affected by 
the Industrial Revolution and concomitant 
factors show a decidedly divergent pattern 
characterized by both falling birth rates and 
falling death rates, but with the birth rate 
lagging behind the death rate in its descent 
in the first phase, followed by a second phase 
of a more rapid drop in the birth rate, with 
the lines ultimately meeting at a low level 
for both rates. This we have called the 
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‘*‘modern cycle.” A third pattern is that pro- 
duced by a rising birth rate which subse- 
quently falls again to a balance with the 
death rate, which meanwhile remains con- 
stant. Some semblance of this pattern has 
been apparent in many Western countries 
during the last fifteen years, but otherwise 
it was virtually unknown in the history of 
past population growth cycles. However, it 
is probable that any growth cycles of the fu- 
ture of those populations which have al- 
ready passed through the modern cycle will 


manifest this general pattern. For this rea- 
son we have referred to it as the “future 
cycle.” 

Each of these growth patterns, if regular 
and symmetrical, would produce a growth 
curve of the S-form. The mechanics of each 
obviously differ from one another, and, con- 
sequently, so do the conditions producing 
them. No generalizations ascribing identical 
causes for all population growth cycles are 
valid. 
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MIGRATION AND OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY IN THE DEPRESSION? 


RONALD FREEDMAN AND AMOS H. HAWLEY 


ABSTRACT 


This is a study of the relationship between migration and occupational mobility during the depression 
of 1930-35. Intra-Michigan migrants to Flint and Grand Rapids are compared as to post-migration occu- 
pational mobility with matched groups of nonmigrants at the points of departure and at the destination of 
the migration. In each comparison the occupational mobility of the migrants is found to be no less than 
2.7 times greater than that of the nonmigrants. The greater post-migration occupational mobility of the 
migrants is not a result of either high unemployment rates or high rates of occupational mobility before 


migration. 


To the sociologist a principal question 
about migration is whether it results in a 
change in the position of the migrant in the 
social structure. From one point of view, the 
distinction frequently made between migra- 
tion and mobility is an attempt to provide 
conceptual tools for analysis of the problem. 
The migration concept is used to refer to the 
physical movement itself—a move from one 
social system to another. Mobility refers to a 
change in the type of position which the in- 
dividual occupies in a social system. Long 
ago sociologists directed attention to the 
fact that migration may or may not be ac- 
companied by mobility. The move between 
spatially separated social systems may be no 
more than a move between similar positions 
in the two systems. On the other hand, mo- 
bility need not be accompanied by migra- 
tion. There may be movement between dif- 
ferent positions within a social system (mo- 
bility) without movement between social 
systems. 

The hypothesis is frequently advanced 
that migration will result in mobility. Be- 
hind this hypothesis is the idea that migra- 
tion tends to be accompanied by a break in 
routine attitudes and relationships. In an 
environment that is new, at least in the 
sense of involving relationships with a new 
population, it may be expected that the 
definition of the role of the individual by 


* This study was made possible by a grant from 
the Faculty Research Funds of the Horace Rack- 
ham School of Graduate Studies of the University 
of Michigan. 


himself and by others will be less fixed than 
before migration. To a certain extent every 
migration involves a breaking of “the cake 
of custom” for the migrant. Therefore, it is 
to be expected that the migrant will be more 
likely than the nonmigrant to change his 
position and his social role. 

The present article reports an investiga- 
tion of the specific hypothesis that migra- 
tion results in occupational mobility after 
migration. The investigation is a comparison 
of the occupational mobility of a group of 
migrants with the occupational mobility of 
control groups of nonmigrants of similar 
characteristics at either end of the migration 
route. 


THE DATA AND THE METHODS 


The present report is one of a series deal- 
ing with migration, based on the schedules 
of the Michigan Population and Unemploy- 
ment Census of 1935. Since those aspects of 
the data and the methods common to all the 
studies have been described in the first of 
the series,? these matters will be treated here 
only briefly. 

For this study the distinctive feature of 
the schedule is that it contains a complete 
work history for every person over fourteen 
years old for the period 1930-35. This per- 
mits identification of those persons who were 
occupationally mobile at any time during 
this period. It is also possible to identify mi- 

2 “Unemployment and Migration in the Depres- 


sion (1930-1935),” Journal of the American Statis- 
tical Association, June, 1949. 
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grants on the basis of data on place of work. 

The basic sample for the present study 
consists of all those white male migrants to 
Flint or Grand Rapids from other places in 
Michigan who were at least twenty-five 
years old at the time of the migration to 
these cities. 

For the study of occupational mobility, 
each migrant was “matched” with a “‘con- 
trol” nonmigrant at the place from which he 
came and another at the place to which he 
moved (either Grand Rapids or Flint). The 
characteristics used for matching were age 
(within three years), occupation (in terms 
of the major census socioeconomic groups), 
occupational history before migration (in 
terms of changes between socioeconomic 
groups),? education (within two years of 
school attainment), and marital status. For 
every characteristic, except marital status, 
the matching was done as of the date of mi- 
gration. Data on marital status were avail- 
able only as of the end of the period. Never- 
theless, it was used as a basis for matching, 
because it was felt that the error involved 
would be considerably less than that in- 
volved in omitting this factor as a control. 

Although it was not possible to match all 
the migrants at both ends of the migration, 
proportions matched are large enough so 
that the authors are confident that the re- 
sults of this study are not affected by the 
unmatched cases. Of the 360 migrants to 
Flint, 312, or 87 per cent, were matched at 
the destination and 296, or 82 per cent, at 
the source points. Of the 186 migrants to 
Grand Rapids, 171, or 92 per cent, were 
matched at the destination and 149, or 80 
per cent, at the source points. This repre- 
sents a considerably higher proportion of 
matched cases than are found in most com- 
parable ‘“matched-group” studies. 

The present study of occupational mobil- 
ity is based on the same matched groups 
used in the study of migration and unem- 
ployment. Since pre-migration unemploy- 
ment was a variable in the unemployment 

3 This amounts to occupational mobility before 


migration (see below for definition of occupational 
mobility). 
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study, it could not be a control in the pres- 
ent study without choosing completely new 
control groups. However, as we will indicate 
in the discussion of the findings, this does not 
seem to be an important deficiency. For the 
sample of this study, pre-migration unem- 
ployment does not appear to be significantly 
related to post-migration occupational mo- 
bility. Therefore, its omission as a control 
is not a significant error. 

In this study a person is defined as occu- 
pationally mobile if his occupational class 
at any time during the post-migration peri- 
od is different from his occupational class 
immediately prior to migration. The occu- 
pational classes used are the socioeconomic 
groups developed by the United States Cen- 
sus Bureau for analysis of the 1930 census.‘ 
For the migrants the date of separating the 
pre- and post-migration period is the date of 
migration to Flint or Grand Rapids. For the 
nonmigrant in each case the date is the same 
as for the matched migrant. On the average 
the migrants made their moves about thirty- 
seven months after the beginning of the pe- 
riod. 

It would not be incorrect to treat this 
study as a case study of some phenomena in 
a particular region in our most recent de- 
pression. Although the events studied are 
now ten to fifteen years old, this should not 
detract from its value as a specimen of 
depression migration. How much generali- 
zation from this study must be limited by 
the distinctive economic structure of Michi- 
gan or the character of the depression of the 
1930’s will be difficult to determine until 
other specimens are available for study. 


THE FINDINGS 
The data indicate that after migration the 


\migrants were more frequently occupation- 


4(1) Professional persons; (2) Farmers (owners 
and tenants); (3) Proprietors, managers, and offi- 
cials (except farmers); (4) Clerks and kindred 
workers; (5) Skilled workers and foremen; (6) Semi- 
skilled workers; (7) Farm laborers; (8) Other labor- 
ers; (9) Servant classes. The classification of the 
specific occupations into the socioeconomic cate- 
gories was done according to Alba M. Edwards, 
Alphabetical Index of Occupations (Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1937). 
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Jally mobile than the control nonmigrants at 


either the source or the destination of the 
‘migration. Although the migrant-nonmi- 
grant comparisons are made in several ways 
with somewhat different results, in no case is 
the occupational mobility of the migrants 
less than 2.7 times as great as that of the 
nonmigrant controls. 

Two special problems arise in comparing 
the occupational mobility rates of the mi- 
grants and nonmigrants. First of all, since 
there is practically no opportunity for farm- 
ers or farm laborers to continue their pre- 
migration occupations in Flint or Grand 
Rapids, it is to be expected that the farm 
migrants will have a very high rate of occu- 
pational mobility, which was indeed the 
case. It is therefore desirable to compute 
two separate sets of occupational mobility 
rates—one including and one excluding the 
farm migrants. In this way the influence of 
the farm migrants on the comparisons can 
be evaluated. 

A second problem is posed by those mi- 
grants and their matches who were unem- 
ployed or out of the labor force either during 
the entire pre-migration period or the entire 
post-migration period. For such persons 
data on occupation are unavailable either for 
the pre-migration period or for the post-mi- 
gration period or for both. Therefore, it is 
impossible for such persons to be occupa- 
tionally mobile as between the pre- and post- 
migration periods in terms of our definition. 
Since including the data for these persons in 
calculating the occupational mobility rates 
lowers the rate for both migrants and non- 
migrants, the occupational mobility rates 
should be computed separately with and 
without the data for these persons. It is 
reasonable to believe that, if the work-his- 
tory data began earlier than 1930 and ex- 
tended beyond 1935, a large number of these 
persons would be shown to be occupationally 
mobile. Since a larger number of migrants 
than of nonmigrants fall into this special 
category in which occupational mobility is 
indeterminate, it is likely that the inade- 
quacy of the data at this point will minimize 
the amount by which the occupational mo- 


bility of the migrants exceeds that of non- 
migrants. To facilitate discussion, the type 
of case described in this paragraph will be 
referred to as “indeterminate cases.” 

Three separate sets of mobility rates were 
computed in order to determine the effect of 
the farm migrants and the indeterminate 
cases on the differentials in occupational mo- 
bility. The first set of rates (Table 1) is for 
the matched cases, excluding farmers and 
indeterminate cases. The second set of rates 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE OF PERSONS OCCUPATIONALLY Mo- 
BILE, BY MIGRATION STATUS (EXCLUDING 
FARMERS AND INDETERMINATE CASES) 


MIGRANT 
STATUS ToTAL 
DESTINATION OF MIGRATION —| Numner 
AND PLAcE MATCHED 
Mi- Non- | MATCHED 
mi- 
grants 
grants 
To Grand Rapids: 
Matched at source. .... 44 9 103 
Matched at destination.| 41 8 92 
To Flint: 
Matched at source... .. 43 4 181 
Matched at destination.| 40 12 174 


(Table 2) is for the matched cases includ- 
ing indeterminate cases but excluding farm- 
ers. The third set of rates (Table 3) includes 
all matched cases. Within each of the three 
sets, there are separate rates for the mi- 
grants and nonmigrants matched at source 
and at the destination for each of the two 
cities. 

The data in Tables 1, 2, and 3 indicate a 
much higher rate of occupational mobility 
for migrants than for nonmigrants in every 
type of comparison. Including the indeter- 
minate cases decreases the migrant-nonmi- 
grant differential (Table 2). Adding the 
farm migrants (Table 3) increases the dif- 
ferential. However, in no comparison is the 
migrant occupational mobility rate less than 
2.7 times that of the nonmigrants. For the 


SIn all cases the differences are statistically 
significant at the 1 per cent level. 
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smallest differential the occupational mo- 
bility rate is 33 per cent for migrants and 12 
per cent for nonmigrants (Flint source 
matches in Table 2). In the case of the larg- 
est differential, the occupational mobility 
rate is 46 per cent for the migrant and 13 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF PERSONS OCCUPATIONALLY 
MOBILE, BY MIGRATION STATUS 
(EXCLUDING FARMERS) 


MIGRANT 
STATUS ToTAL 
DESTINATION OF MIGRATION — 
AND PLACE MATCHED 
Non MATCHED 
Mi- 
mi Pairs 
grants 
grants 
To Grand Rapids: 
Matched at source..... 36 8 132 
Matched at destination.| 36 6 112 
To Flint: 
Matched at source..... 33 3 238 
Matched at destination.| 33 12 216 


per cent for the nonmigrants (Flint source 
matches in Table 3). Table 3 indicates that, 
if we consider all the migrants, no less than 
40 per cent were occupationally mobile in 
any of the four groups. If it were possible 
properly to assess the occupational mobility 
of the indeterminate cases, these rates would 
undoubtedly be considerably higher. 

The occupational mobility of the mi- 
grants is also considerably greater than that 
of representative unmatched groups of non- 
migrants. Groups of nonmigrants were 
chosen randomly in Flint and Grand Rapids 
and in the migration source points. The only 
matching restriction in the choice of these 
random groups was that only white males 
at least twenty-five years old were eligible 
for selection. Thus, there were random 
groups of nonmigrants corresponding to 
each of the groups of matched migrants. 
They were randomly paired with migrants 
to determine a “migration date” for pur- 
poses of dividing their occupational experi- 
ence into pre-migration and post-migration 
periods. For these random nonmigrant 


groups, the occupational mobility rates were 
7 per cent for the Flint source group, 6 per 
cent for the Flint destination group, 7 per 
cent for the Grand Rapids source group, and 
5 per cent for the Grand Rapids destination 
group. In each case these rates are far less 
than the corresponding migrant rates. 

It should be remembered that in these 
comparisons the criterion of mobility is 
movement between broad socioeconomic 
classes. Although unlikely, it is not incon- 
ceivable that the results of these compari- 
sons might be altered if movement between 
occupations within these broad classes were 
taken into account. 

In interpreting the findings the effects of 
failure to control for pre-migration or post- 
migration unemployment needs to be con- 
sidered. It can be shown that the relation- 
ship between migration and occupational 
mobility is not a function of the personal ex- 
perience of unemployment. 

Although the pre-migration unemploy- 
ment rate’ of the occupationally mobile mi- 
grants is somewhat higher than that of their 
nonmigrant matches, it is clear that the high 


TABLE 3 
PERCENTAGE OF PERSONS OCCUPATIONALLY 
MOBILE, BY MIGRATION STATUS 
(ALL CASES) 


MIGRANT 
STATUS 
DESTINATION OF MIGRATION |~ 
OF 
AND PLACE MATCHED 
Non- | MatcHED 
Mi- 
mi- Parrs 
grants 
grants 
To Grand Rapids: 
Matched at source. .... 42 8 171 
Matched at destination 40 10 149 
To Flint: 
Matched at source..... 45 6 312 
Matched at destination.} 46 13 296 


occupational mobility of the migrants is not 
primarily a function of unemployment. 


6 The analysis of unemployment rates is based 
on the data in Table 1. The migrants with a farm 
background and the indeterminate cases are not 
included in this part of the analysis. 
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Table 4 shows the pre-migration unemploy- 
ment rates for the occupationally mobile 
migrants, for their nonmigrant matches, and 
for the migrants who were not occupation- 
ally mobile. The data in this table indicate 
that between 74 and 81 per cent of the mi- 
grant groups were not unemployed in the 
pre-migration period. Therefore, even if all 
the matched pairs involving unemployed 
migrants were eliminated from the study, 
the final mobility comparisons would be 
little affected. Further, the data in Table 4 
indicate that the pre-migration unemploy- 
ment records of the migrants who were mo- 
bile and those who were not mobile were 
about the same. Since unemployment does 
not differentiate the two groups of migrants, 
it cannot account for the migrant-nonmi- 
grant mobility differences, even if these are 
associated with differences in unemploy- 
ment. 

Since the authors have shown in another 
study that the migrants to Flint and Grand 
Rapids had a high post-migration unem- 
ployment rate, it is necessary to investigate 
the relationship between occupational mo- 
bility and post-migration unemployment. 
The post-migration unemployment rates are 
shown for the various migrant and nonmi- 
grant groups in Table 4. In interpreting 
these data, it is necessary to know that for 
the great majority of the migrants who were 
occupationally mobile the change to the new 
occupational class immediately followed the 
migration without an intermediate period of 
unemployment. For the various migrant 
groups between 74 and go per cent of the oc- 
cupationally mobile changed occupations in 
the month following migration. This is to 
say that most of the occupationally mobile 
who were unemployed were unemployed 
after, not before, changing occupational 
categories. For Grand Rapids there is no 
difference between the post-migration un- 
employment rates of the occupationally 
mobile migrants and their matches. For Flint 
there are substantial differences between the 
migrants and nonmigrants. However, again 
the differences between mobile and nonmo- 
bile migrants are relatively small, indicating 


further that the migrant-nonmigrant mobil- 
ity differences are not primarily a result of 
unemployment. 


TABLE 4 


UNEMPLOYMENT RATES,* BY MIGRANT 
STATUS, FOR PRE-MIGRATION AND 
POST-MIGRATION PERIODS 


MIGRANT AND MOosILity 


Status 
Non- 
DESTINATION OF MIGRATION Mi- Mi- mi- 
AND PLACE MATCHED grants: | grant 
grants: 
Not Matches 
Occupa-| for Oc- 
tionally | 
Mobile tionally | cupa- 
Mobile | tionally 
Mobile 


Pre-migration Unem- 
ployment Rates 


To Grand Rapids: 
Matched at source. ... 18 17 8 
Matched at destination 19 18 10 
To Flint: 
Matched at source... . 22 23 12 
Matched at destination 26 22 23 
Post-migration Unem- 
ployment Rates 
To Grand Rapids: 
Matched at source.... 20 19 20 
Matched at destination} 19 18 30 
To Flint: 
Matched at source. . .. 38 31 19 
Matched at destination} 40 32 16 


* The unemployment rate is the percentage of persons in any 
group who were unemployed at any time during the period for 
which the rate is computed. 


The unemployment rate of the occupa- 
tionally mobile would undoubtedly be con- 
siderably higher if data were available for a 
longer period, so that the occupational mo- 
bility of the indeterminate cases could be 
properly evaluated. Many of the indeter- 
minate cases would be occupationally mo- 
bile in a longer time period. Nevertheless, it 
is true that in the short period considered 
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unemployment was not primarily respon- 
sible for occupational mobility. 

The data permit several comments on the 
characteristics of the mobile migrants.’ The 
sizes of the samples are too small to permit 
a detailed analysis of occupational mobility 
by occupation, but several interesting broad 
comparisons can be made. Occupational mo- 
bility was particularly marked in every mi- 
grant group for those in white-collar occupa- 
tions before migration. Among all Flint mi- 
grants matched at the source 30 per cent 
were in white-collar occupations before mi- 
gration, while among the occupationally 
mobile migrants 49 per cent were white-col- 
lar workers before migration. The corres- 
ponding figures for destination matched 
Flint migrants are: 36 per cent white-collar 
workers among all migrants and 49 per cent 
white-collar workers among occupationally 
mobile migrants. For both groups of mi- 
grants to Grand Rapids 40 per cent of all 
migrants and 68 per cent of occupationally 
mobile migrants were white-collar workers 
before migration. 

Within the white-collar category a fre- 
quent type of change was that between the 
clerical class and the proprietors, managers, 
and officials class: 37 per cent of all occupa- 
tional changes among Grand Rapids mi- 
grants and 21 per cent of those among the 
Flint migrants were of this character. 

The data for the two cities are not con- 
sistent with respect to the direction of the 
occupational mobility. In this part of the 
analysis the ranking of classes in the census 
hierarchy was used except that the move- 
ments between the clerical and skilled work- 
ers classes (in either direction) were not clas- 
sified as to direction, since there is consider- 
able disagreement about the place of these 
classes in the occupational hierarchy. As the 
tabulation below indicates, there was more 
down than up movement among the Grand 
Rapids migrants who were occupationally 


7 The analysis by occupation and by direction 
of mobility is based on the data in Table 1. The 
migrants with a farm background and the in- 
determinate cases are not included in this part of 
the analysis. 


mobile. Among the Flint migrants there was 
about an equal amount of up and down 
movement. 

With reference to the original hypothesis, 
the data support the conclusion that for 
the time and place studied there is a marked 
association between migration and occupa- 
tional mobility. Further, this association is 
not primarily a function of the personal ex- 
perience of unemployment during the short- 
run periods considered here. 


TABLE 5 


DIRECTION OF OCCUPATIONAL 
MOBILITY OF MIGRANTS 


MOVEMENTS 
Type OF MIGRANT 
Am 
Down Up bigu- 
ous* 
Grand Rapids: 
Destination matched mi- 
Source matched migrants.} 25 
Flint: 
Destination matched mi- 
34 33 2 
Source matched migrants.} 33 36 3 


* Moves between the clerical and skilled categories. 


However, the correlation between migra- 
tion and mobility is far from perfect. Many 
migrants were not occupationally mobile. 
For many persons geographical migration 
did not result in functional mobility. 

The migrants can apparently be divided 
into two types: (1) the occupationally mo- 
bile group—far larger than expected on the 
basis of the occupational mobility of the 
nonmigrant population—and (2) migrants 
not occupationally mobile—a large group, 
although smaller than might be expected on 
the basis of the occupational mobility of the 
nonmigrant population. 

The first type fits the conception of the 
migrant as a person whose move involves 
some reorganization of life patterns, since at 
least one of his important roles has been 
changed. At least hypothetically, the second 


| 
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type appears to fit the conception of a per- 
son whose move involves a minimum of dis- 
location and reorganization. In a complex 
interdependent society such as ours in which 
frequent fluidity of resources, including 
manpower, is essential for its functioning, 
this latter type of migrant is of considerable 
importance. The first conception of the mi- 
grant was particularly appropriate when 
most migrants were also immigrants. Since 
internal migration has become the most im- 
portant source of changes in population dis- 
tribution, the second type has probably as- 
sumed growing importance, perhaps co-or- 
dinate with the first type. 

For the sociologist who is interested in 
the effects of migration in maintaining and 
changing the social structure the distinction 
between these two types of migration should 


be a crucial area of research. What factors 
determine which migrants will be in the dis- 
proportionately large occupationally mobile 
group? Are those migrants who are not occu- 
pationally mobile also relatively immobile 
with respect to other social roles? These are 
only two of the questions on which research 
is needed if we are to understand the effects 
of migration on social structure. 

With respect to the present study the 
authors recognize that the data are limited 
to a specific time period and to specific 
streams of migration. Many further studies 
need to be made to permit more valid gener- 
alizations. It is desirable that such studies 
should refer to migration between specific 
areas with control of as many relevant fac- 
tors as possible. 
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SOCIOLOGY: WHAT IT IS AND WHAT IT OUGHT TO BE 
AN OUTLINE FOR A NOO-SOCIOLOGY* 


WERNER SOMBART 


Translated by FLORENCE CHANEY GEISER 


ABSTRACT 


Sombart groups the modern doctrines of human association into six main schools: (1) natural-law or 
normative, (2) natural-science, (3) historical, (4) historical-philosophical, (5) formal, and (6) the German 
school of sociology. He rejects all six, either because they set a task for sociology which belongs to other dis- 
ciplines or because they choose as its object something which does not exist or because they employ a method 
not suited to the object. Sombart sets up an outline for a noé-sociology which proceeds from two truths: 
All society is mind, and all mind is society. He then clarifies these two statements and discusses the question 
whether nodé-sociology should or could become a scientific branch of knowledge. 


I, SURVEY 


By the term “sociology,” which we owe to 
Auguste Comte, we mean the doctrine of human 
association in its broadest sense. This doctrine 
goes back to very early times. Classical antiqui- 
ty had already brought it to a high state of per- 
fection, as shown in the works of Plato and 
Aristotle; but only in recent centuries has it at- 
tained its fullest development, and in what fol- 
lows we shall observe it only in its modern form. 

The reputation that this modern sociology en- 
joys today is not of the best. The French mathe- 
matician, Poincaré, called it “the science with 
the largest number of methods and the fewest 
results”; the Russian savant, Petrajitzki, “a 
museum of pathologically scientific theories”; 
the German historian, Von Dove, “an institute 
for lending word-masks”; Eduard Spranger 
characterizes it as “a Pied Piper to the most 
varied questions, methods and objectives” and 
speaks—with justification—of a “fear of soci- 
ology.” 

The chief reason for these numerous and di- 
verse judgments lies perhaps in the many-sided- 
ness of sociology; for it has been said of it that 
there are as many schools as there are sociolo- 
gists. However, this is an exaggeration; for ulti- 
mately a master will always find a number of 
students who will agree with him, even though 
the group may be small. But that there is no end 
to the number of different “sociologies” is 
shown by a glance at the mass of literature that 
has already appeared. Of the “concepts,” “tend- 


* An address delivered before the Prussian Acad- 
emy of Science, in 1936, and published in the 
Academy’s Proceedings; it also appeared as a special 
publication issued by Walther de Gruyter. Sombart 
is said to have regarded this paper as one of his best. 


encies,” and “schools” of sociology, I shall out- 
line the six most important—though I may say 
in advance that I discard all six—and will then 
attempt to set up the leading points of view 
which, to my mind, are most likely to lead toa 
significant theory of human association. 

The various “concepts” or “trends” in con- 
temporary sociology, I shall differentiate ac- 
cording to their approach to the problem and 
the sources of knowledge on which they are 
based. Here it must be noted that this differen- 
tiation according to basic principles by no 
means completely coincides with the differentia- 
tion left us by individual investigators, since in 
these doctrines different basic concepts are very 
often expressed. A system like that of Auguste 
Comte’s contains at least three different sociolo- 
gies which proceed side by side without sys- 
tem. 

The best way for us to obtain an insight into 
the fundamental structure of a doctrine is to 
ascertain its historical origin and to determine 
from what spiritual atmosphere, frequently in 
opposition to some prevailing spiritual trend, it 
arose. If, however, as I have already said, there 
are very different sociologies, it is also true that 
the beginning of sociology in general cannot be 
fixed. We may settle an old controversy by 
stating that, if some date the beginning of soci- 
ology with Plato, others with the middle of the 
eighteenth century, a third group with Hegel 
and Lorenz Stein, a fourth with Saint-Simon 
and Auguste Comte, all are right, depending 
upon what each understands by the term. The 
title of an essay by myselft should accordingly 
read not “The Beginning of Sociology” but 


*In Erinnerungsausgabe fiir Max Weber (‘‘Me- 
morial Edition for Max Weber” [Berlin, 1923)). 
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“The Beginning of a Sociology”—at all events, 
of its most powerful trend. 

Since it is not my purpose here to present a 
history of the literature of sociology, I shall cite 
only a few outstanding representatives of a 
trend, and for the rest I shall refer to the dog- 
matic histories of our discipline.? 


Il. THE MAIN TRENDS OF SOCIOLOGY 
I. THE NATURAL LAW OR NORMATIVE SOCIOLOGY 


Natural law was the first form in which man 
began to reflect upon human association. It had 
its origin, as we know, within the European 
sphere of culture, in Greek thought; reached a 
climax in sacred natural law during the Middle 
Ages; then another in public, secular natural 
law during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies; and at the present time [1936] is experi- 
encing a new upswing. Originally it was confined 
to political forms, but as far back as the Scholas- 
tics it comprehended the entire social life, and, 
from the seventeenth century on, it embraced 
increasingly the doctrines of moral philosophy. 
Thereby it became a comprehensive doctrine of 
society and was, at the same time, rendered 
bourgeois. Representative of this type of soci- 
ology among the writings of the early eighteenth 
century are the works of Christian Wolff: Ver- 
niinftige Gedanken von dem gesellschaftlichen 
Leben der Menschen und insbesondere dem ze- 
meinen Wesen (1721). With us, Kant then domi- 
nated social science for several generations: no 
fewer than 108 treatises on natural law, belong- 
ing to the Kantian school, appeared in Germany 


2 Of these I call attention to the following: Paul 
Barth, The Philosophy of History as Sociology (3d and 
4th eds.; Leipzig, 1922); H. L. Stoltenberg, His- 
tory of Sociology in the Dictionary (A. Vierkandt, 
1931); Pitirim Sorokin, Contemporary Sociologi- 
cal Theories (New York: Harper & Bros., 1928), 
which deals also with earlier systems in a very 
judicious manner. Concerning the various sociologies 
of the present time, we have, in addition to the 
above, the informing Ubersichten in der Kélner 
Vierteljahrsheften fiir Soziologie, published by L. von 
Weise; cf. also Sosiologie von Heute: Soziologisches 
Symposium (1932), originally published in the maga- 
zine Sociologus; René Kénig, ‘“‘Die neuesten Stré- 
mungen in der gegenwirtigen franzisischen So- 
tiologie,”” Kélner Vierteljahrshefte, Vol. VII (1931); 
A. Walther, Soziologie und Sozialwissenschaft in 
Amerika (1927); a ‘‘Bibliographie” compiled by 
Hans Proesler in his booklet, Literatur zur Soziologie 
(1931); and an anthology brought out by Stolten- 
berg and myself, Soziologie (1923). 


alone between 1788 and 1831. Along with Kant 
we must note Schleiermacher who quite objec- 
tively propounds his social doctrine in his doc- 
trine of morals. Nor does Western thought lack 
this natural-law sociology. We have only to re- 
call the names of Hobbes, Locke, Mably, Rous- 
seau. 

I said that this branch of sociology had had 
a recent revival, and here I have in mind the 
natural-law writings of Kantian tendency, on 
the one hand, among which the works of 
Stammler, in particular, his Wirtschaft und 
Recht (1st ed., 1896), stand pre-eminent; and, on 
the other hand, the extensive Catholic sociologi- 
cal literature, which pulses with new life since 
finding its way back to the Thomist philosophy. 
Here among the voluminous literary manuals 
we may perhaps note that of Victor Cathrein, 
S.J., Moral Philosophie (6th ed., 1924), and 
Josef Mausbach, Katholische Moraltheologie (5th 
and 6th eds., 1926 ff.). Compare also Otto 
Schilling, Christliche Gesellschaftslehre (1926). 
Among the natural-law sociologists we must 
also count Othmar Spann and his works: Gesell- 
schaftslehre (1914); Der wahre Staat (1921); 
Gesellschaftsphilosophie (1928). 

What this school has in common is the foun- 
dation upon which the thought structure rests: 
the belief in a “natural,” eternal, true order of 
human society, which is placed by God in the 
sacred law, and by reason in the profane natural 
law—the lex divina or the dictamen rectae ra- 
tionis, an order comprehended by intuition. Ac- 
cordingly, the task of sociology consists in con- 
ceiving the logos in the life-cycle of a communi- 
ty as “active, creative, co-operative.” If an ac- 
tual constitution does not correspond to this 
divine or logical order, it is nothing but an aber- 
ration from the norm—in the terminology of 
Spann, an “illogical order” (Fehlausgliederung) 
—and therefore to be discarded. In this latter 
idea the normative character of this sociological 
doctrine is given expression; it is climaxed in the 
setting-up of maxims, of guiding principles, for 
the attainment of the “best” society. 

This directive or normative theory, however 
highly we may regard its outstanding achieve- 
ments, will not meet the requirements of the 
sociology we desire if we expect sociology to be 
an “explicative” or a “positive science”’—we 
may even say a science in the accepted meaning 
of the past several centuries; that is to say, a 
type of knowledge whose mission it is to bring 
to light knowledge which is universally valid 
and which therefore must be based solely on ex- 
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perience and logical existence and not upon 
some sort of faith.s 

These requirements, which must be demand- 
ed of a science, are met by a type of sociology 
which we may designate as “natural-science 
sociology.” 


2. NATURAL-SCIENCE SOCIOLOGY 


This strange theory was developed especially 
in England in the course of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, at the end of which time it stood perfected 
in several works. It was based not on natural 
law but on conscious opposition to it, especially 
to the theories of Hobbes, whose main works 
appeared between the years 1642 and 1651.4 It 
attempts to ascertain not what society should be 
but what it actually is. 

The impetus to this new science was given by 
the voluminous works on travel with which the 
western European peoples were deluged after 
the seventeenth century and which brought 
them news of the vastly different nature of the 
social conditions of peoples overseas. 

In the working-up of this overwhelming ma- 
terial, a type of sociological science was de- 
veloped which was destined to dominate the 
coming generations and which passed for a long 
time simply as sociology and today still domi- 
nates the field in western European countries 
and in America. This sociology laid the founda- 
tion for the mistrust still fostered by large circles 
for anything bearing the title “sociology.” 

The ideas common to this scientific sociology, 
which has quite irrationally been called “posi- 
tivism” in German historical circles, are, in gen- 
eral, as follows: 

Human society is a natural formation and 
human history a natural process, and both are 
governed by the same laws as the extra-social 
world. 

It follows, then, that the science of these 
natural formations must therefore work with 


3See my work, Die drei Nationalikonomien 
(1930), where I have discussed in detail the epis- 
temological problems here in question, with refer- 
ence to a special sociological doctrine, economics. 


4 Among the earliest “‘scientific” tracts on sociol- 
ogy, in the above sense, belong the works of Richard 
Cumberland, Disquisitio philosophica de legibus na- 
turae (1671), and William Temple, An Essay upon 
the Origin and Nature of Government (1672). It is the 
same period in which scientific statistics originated 
in England: William Petty’s Several Essays in Politi- 
cal Arithmetik appeared in 1699! Compare my essay 
on Anfiange der Soziologie,”’ mentioned above. 


the same categories and means which science 
itself employs—above all, with causality and 
determinism. “Agreed,” so wrote a prominent 
sociologists not so very long ago, “there are no 
other scientific methods than those of the natu- 
ral sciences, which are precisely those which re- 
veal most clearly the character of each and 
every science (including mathematics).” 

Accordingly, it is the task of social theory, 
“to co-ordinate facts in order to derive from 
them general laws and consequent deductions” 
(Saint-Simon). 

In order to discover uniformities, however, as 
contained in “natural laws,” that is, regularities 
determined through experience, one must be on 
the lookout for uniformities in condition and 
process. The simpler and phenomenon observed, 
the more easily is it determined— hence the ef- 
fort to resolve everything complex into its com- 
ponent parts. The complex things in human 
existence are, above all, the spiritual forms; that 
is why natural-science sociology is concerned 
with nothing so much as with carving up all 
spiritual forms into psychological or physiologi- 
cal forms. Therefore, religion, art, Janguage— 
nay, even the state, the family, and the union— 
are not independent, spiritual entities, that is, 
primal phenomena, but have become or have 
been made or have arisen from something ele- 
mental, of a natural origin. This reduction to 
elements places the mind in a mediate position. 

If, however, the final aim of science is the dis- 
covery of laws, then it follows that its prime 
purpose is the prophecy of events: Voir (ou 
savoir) pour prévoir runs the familiar formula, 
coined by Saint-Simon. 

The fate allotted to so many spiritual fields 
of endeavor during the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, that is, subjection to scientific 
thinking, struck sociology with special force. 
Even today most sociologies are under the spell 
of the type of thinking which prevailed in the 
past centuries. And this need not surprise us if 
we take into consideration the brilliant results 
which this type of science led to in the study of 
nature. Indeed, we can state precisely what 
those natural-science disciplines were that at 
times cast their spell over the spiritual sciences 
and brought them into submission; it was al- 
ways those that impressed the contemporaries 
as being especially new and interesting. The 
history of natural-science sociology shows that 


5 Paul Barth, Die Philosophie der Geschichte als 
Soziologie (3d and 4th eds.; Leipzig, 1922), p. 76. 
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it was, first of all, the exact natural sciences 
which it attempted to imitate; then in the nine- 
teenth century these were supplanted by the bi- 
ological sciences, which exerted their influence, 
while the third branch of naturalism— psycholo- 
gy—was cultivated during the entire period, 
from the beginnings of natural-science sociology 
down to the present time. I wish to point out, by 
reference to leading representatives, how these 
three natural-science disciplines worked out in 
the eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth cen- 
turies. 

a) Physical sociology.— When the social sci- 
ences began to develop in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the intellectual world stood under the 
spell of the great achievements of physics, espe- 
cially the theories of Sir Isaac Newton. One can- 
not open a book dealing with the history of that 
period without encountering the spirit of New- 
ton. There ruled a kind of social ‘“Newtonism.” 
Efforts were made to apply to human society 
the laws of attraction and repulsion and to dis- 
cover in human society the same harmony as 
that which ruled in the “spheres.” As the saying 
ran, they wanted to create a “social physics.” 
This, for example, was the program of the man 
who is often called the founder of sociology, 
Count Saint-Simon (1760-1825), whose dream 
was a physique sociale. Then, too, his contempo- 
rary, Charles Fourier (1772-1830) called his 
main work, Les quatre mouvements, in which he 
developed, along with the already discovered 
laws of natural motion, the laws of social mo- 
tion, discovered by himself. 

This dream of a social physics has not been 
discarded up to the present day. Even if we dis- 
regard amateur works, such as H. C. Carey’s 
Principles of Social Science (1858) or William 
Ostwald’s, Energetische Grundlagen der Kul- 
turwissenschaft (1909), it is still true that serious 
thinkers pursued a physical-mechanistic sociolo- 
gy in the none-too-distant past. Here we might 
mention L. Winiarski and, above all, the succes- 
sor to his chair in Lausanne, Vilfredo Pareto 
(1845-1925), undoubtedly one of the world’s 
most important sociologists. The work to be 
mentioned in this connection is the Trattato di 
Sociologia generale (1916), which appeared in a 
French translation under the title Traité de soci- 
ologie générale (2 vols., 1919). 

The goal of Pareto’s sociology is a social sys- 
tem after the manner of chemical formulas or 
the solar system, i.e., a sistema di equilibrio, a 
“system of equilibrium.” In behalf of this goal, 
all social phenomena must be reduced to quanti- 


ties, in order that the processes of mathematical 
economics can be applied to society as a whole. 
The social molecules are the so-called residui, 
i.e., feelings, instincts, and desires which lie at 
the base of all human actions and show them- 
selves operative throughout all ideals and ide- 
ologies.® 

b) Biological sociology.—In the course of the 
nineteenth century the biological natural sci- 
ences came to be more and more esteemed, until 
they discovered in Charles Darwin the same 
representative spirit which the exact natural 
sciences had once found in Isaac Newton. The 
social sciences, which continued now, as ever, 
under the spell of the natural-science mode of 
thought, presently began to change: in place of 
social physicalism, there came a social biologism 
—social Newtonism was resolved by a social 
Darwinism. 

The basic ideas of the biological sociologists 
are the following: They regard human society as 
an organism—some as an analogy, others as an 
identification. “The conformity of the organic 
life-process to the social process is not a figura- 
tive but a causal comparison.””? With regard to 
this organism, they study the “life’”’-processes: 
the relation between the “cells,” heredity, 
“growth,” becoming, and death. Above all, they 
seized upon the idea of the “evolution” of hu- 
man society’s originating from simple begin- 
nings in the extra-human natural world— “man 
in the process of becoming” (Menschwerdung)— 
along relatively simple lines and according to 
law. “Shades of evolution!” “A plant, an ani- 
mal, and, according to our inference, a (?) soci- 
ety, too, have a constant, inner principle, or 
several such inner principles, of life, growth and 
death; therefore (!) the phenomena are expli- 
cable, nay, indeed, through careful comparison 
and deduction, to a certain extent, determinable 
in advance.”’® Even in the realm of human soci- 
ety the “biogenetic principle” of Haeckel rules. 

The classic example of the biological-socio- 
logical school is Herbert Spencer (1820-1903) 
whose first work (Social Statics [1851]) al- 
ready contains the fundamentals of his system. 
This is elaborated in his Principles of Sociology, 
which comprises two volumes of his eleven-vol- 
ume work, A System of Synthetic Philosophy. 


6 Cf. Bousquet, Grundriss der Sociologie nach V. 
Pareto (1926). 

7G. Ratzenhofer, Die 
(1898), p. 221. 

8 Barth, op. cit., p. 133. 
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Along with this he published a Descriptive Soci- 
ology in eight folio volumes. The influence of the 
Spencerian ideas has been widespread and felt in 
all countries. To mention only a few of the most 
important works belonging to the school of bio- 
logical sociology: we have in Germany P. von 
Lilienfeld, Gedanken iiber die Socialwissenschaft 
der Zukunft (§ vols., 1873-81); also to a certain 
extent Albert Schiffle’s important work, Bau 
und Leben des sozialen Kor pers (4 vols., 1875-78; 
2d ed., 1881), although what I said above in re- 
gard to syncretism in the separate sociological 
“doctrinal” systems applies to him to an excep- 
tionally high degree. In France there are René 
Worms, Organisme et société (1890), and the un- 
usual] work of Jean Izoulet, La Cité moderne (2d 
ed., 1895; roth ed., 1911), in which the biosocia] 
hypothesis is expressly set up. Such a hypothesis 
has been expressed very often in the form of a 
social biology. The best example is W. Schall- 
mayer, Vererbung und Auslese in threr sozial- 
politischen und politischen Bedeutung (1903; 2d 
ed., 1910). Here, too, belongs the entire eugenics 
literature, which had its origin in England in 
Francis Galton’s work, Hereditary Genius (1869) 
and was transplanted to Germany by Franz 


Ploetz, in Die Tiichtigkeit unserer Rasse (1895). . 


Racial sociology constitutes a special branch 
of biological sociology, that is to say, that 
branch for which society and history exhaust 
themselves in the organized struggles of peoples 
and races and which therefore recognizes, as the 
sole constructive principle, the constitution of 
the blood. The idea that this plays an impor- 
tant, even a decisive, role in the course of his- 
tory is fairly old; it extends at least as far back 
as the seventeenth century, and later it was 
made the keystone of an ingenious construction 
of history by Count Gobineau, just as G. 
Klemm and Friedrich von Hellwald also base 
their well-known Kulturgeschichien upon it. But 
to build a systematic and theoretical social doc- 
trine upon it was reserved for a later period. So 
far as I can see, the first to build up a sociology 
on the idea of race was L. Gumplowicz, whose 
first work, Der Rassenkampf appeared in 1883. 
Other works are: Grundriss der Sociologie 
(1885); Soziologie und Politik (1892); Die sozio- 
logische Staatsidee (1892). G. Ratzenhofer, men- 
tioned above, traveled the same road. 

Closely related to biological sociology—in- 
deed, in a certain sense a subspecies of it—is 
psychological sociology. 

¢) Psychological sociology.—The representa- 
tives of this school regard human society as an 


emanation of the powers of the human mind: 
“all social facts are psychological in their na- 
ture” (Giddings). For them sociology is there- 
fore a psychological science. Since their doctrine 
of the soul even bears a natural-science stamp— 
it is the so-called “association-psychology” on 
which they base their defense—their efforts are 
directed toward the reduction to elemental prin- 
ciples of the psychological processes—‘im- 
pulses,” desires, feelings: human society repre- 
sents a web of impulses, Geflecht der Triebe 
(Breysig). The question as to which impulses 
are to be regarded as the elemental forces is dif- 
ferently answered by different persons, as can 
readily be understood. Hunger and love, i.e., 
self-preservation and sex, along with the will to 
power, have always played an important role. 
But in the course of time other impulses have 
been added: the isolation impulse, the communi- 
ty impulse, the imitative impulse, the play im- 
pulse, and others. For these psychologists the 
mind is always only an epiphenomenon of the 
soul-life, itself a psychological fact. 
Psychologism appears early in the field of so- 
ciological literature, contemporary with physi- 
calism. We find it as early as the beginning of 


the eighteenth century in the English moral phi-: 


losophers, who were, for the most part, sociolo- 
gists. With them we encounter it in both its as- 
pects—the “dark” and the “light”: in B. Man- 
deville’s Fable of the Bees (1714), on the one 
hand, and the works of Shaftesbury (1713) and 


his pupil Hutchinson, on the other. Here it is ' 


pride and thirst for dominion, i.e., the will to 
power; there it is compassion, well-being, sym- 
pathy, the urge toward beauty, which pervade 
human association. 

Psychological sociology moves on, then, in a 
broad current through the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. It attained a special develop- 
ment in France and the United States. Of the 
French works the following may be mentioned: 
G. Tarde, Les Lois de l’imitation (2d ed., 1895) 
(Tarde, too, belongs to the dissenters; he also 
recognizes as the “prime mover of history 
[Beweger der Geschichte] the creative individual,” 
that is to say, an intellectual person); and A. 
Fouillée, in his second period, L’Evolution des 
idées-forces (Paris, 1906). 

American literature, in its earlier works, i.e., 
in the period in which theorizing was stil] en- 
gaged in, belongs entirely to the social psycho- 
logical school.? In Germany, too, we frequently 

9 Note the following: Lester F. Ward’s two works: 
Dynamic Sociology (2 vols., 1894), and Pure Sociol- 
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encounter psychological sociology. Here for a 
long time psychologism was the fashion of the 
day.'® Nearly all the cultural sciences fell a prey 
to it. 

The leading philosophers of the time provid- 
ed for the founding of the psychological school 
foremost among whom was Wundt, who con- 
structed his social theory on three groups of 
social “laws,” which corresponded to his three 
“psychological principles.” Sigwart also was 
unable to withstand the prejudice of the times. 
In his Logik™ we read: 

According to the explanation in the text, psychol- 
ogy is the theoretical foundation of the mental sci- 
ences. . . . Psychology is first of all to be regarded as 
the basis of the theoretical disciplines of the mental 
sciences (of language psychology [this of course: 
W. S.], of religious, art, and economic theory, etc.). 
The uniformities at which the latter arrive go back 
finally to psychological laws. 


The same opinion is held by W. Dilthey, 
who, even in a recent work,"3 wrote: 


The interconnections which economics, law, re- 
ligion, art, and science hold with one another and 
with the external organization of human society can 
only(!) be explained on the basis of the comprehen- 
sive, uniform, psychological connection from which 
they have jointly arisen(!) and by means of which 
they exist in each physical living entity without com- 
plicating or supplanting one another. This relation- 
ship in such a system (economics, law, art, religion) 
is none other than the psychological relationship be- 
tween human beings who co-operate in the system. 
Accordingly, it is, in the last analysis, a psychological 
relationship. [Italics mine.] 


Likewise Carl Stumpf,'* Heinrich Maier, E. 
Becher," and others. 


ogy (1903); F. H. Giddings, Principles of Sociology 
(1896); E. A. Ross, Foundations of Sociology and 
Social Psychology (1908); Charles A. Ellwood, The 
Psychology of Human Society (1925). 

107 have dealt with this more fully in my Die 
drei Nationalékonomien (Munich and Leipzig: 
Dunker & Humbolt, 1930). 

™W. Wundt, Logik, III (1908), 430 ff., 650 ff. 

12Sigwart, Logik (2 vols., 1873-78; 3d ed. by 
Heinrich Maier, with biography, 1904). 

13 Das Wesen der Philosophie (1907); Collected 
Works, V, 157. 

™4 “Zur Einteilung der Wissenschaften,” Proceed- 
ings of the Prussian Academy of Science (1906). 

18 Wahrheit und Wirklichkeit (1926), p. 10. 7. 


6 Geisteswissenschaft und Naturwissenschaft 


(1921), p. 114. 


Up to the present time, however, the new 
branch of sociology has no more been able to 
free itself from the bonds of psychologism than 
has philosophy. Adherents of psychological so- 
ciology in Germany now are Franz Oppen- 
heimer (“Sociology is nothing but social psy- 
chology’’);*7 Carl Brinkmann (Sociology, like 
all cultural sciences, is nothing other than a 
psycho-physical field of knowledge’”’);** Kurt 
Breysig, whose social theory has not yet been 
published; Theodor Litt, Individuum und Ge- 
meinschaft (3d ed., 1926); H. L. Stoltenberg, 
Soziopsychologie (1914) and Seelgrupplehre 
(Psychosoziologie (1922). 

Then, too, Ferdinand Ténnies and a large 
part of his teachings must be counted as belong- 
ing to the psychological-sociological school. In 
the last analysis, what he tries to do in his path- 
finding masterpiece is to derive, explain, and 
comprehend human society on the basis of the 
activity of two different volitional forms—the 
will to be and the will to choose; where the will 
to choose signifies an intellectual act, the will to 
be functions entirely as a natural power. The 
type of social life which results from it and 
which Ténnies calls Gemeinschaft, is, according 
to his opinion, a formation of nature and finds 
its counterpart in the living-together of animals. 
Tonnies’ whole mode of thought bears a natural- 
science stamp. 


Looking back upon this natural-science soci- 
ology or social theory of nature, we cannot deny 
that it has contributed substantially to our 
knowledge of human association. Its great con- 
tributions are chiefly due to the following facts: 

1. It bases knowledge upon experience and 
this presents the first scientific sociology in the 
form of an independent subject. 

2. It directs attention to the group nature of 
human existence, which is not exhausted by the 
fact that individuals live side by side but live 
for, with, and against one another. 

3. It gives firsthand and important insight 
into the reciprocal effects of the separate fields 
of culture. 

All the contributions here ascribed to the 
natural-science sociology are justified as to its 
early accomplishments—often, in fact, these 
early accomplishments in particular—as well as 
the later achievements. 


17 Theorie der reinen und politischen Okonomie, 
in Reden und Aufsdtze (2 vols; 1924-27), p. 13. 

8 Versuch einer Gesellschaftswissenschaft (1919), 
p. 56. 
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The statement that “the strong emphasis 
upon this reciprocal effect is the direct contribu- 
tion of the romanticists; the individual phenom- 
enon was explained [first by the Romanticists] by 
extensive references to the special relationships 
of species and time’? could have been uttered 
only where there was unusual ignorance of the 
accomplishments of the eighteenth century, just 
as the still widespread opinion that the eight- 
eenth century was individualistic is one of the 
most flagrant errors ever made. The eighteenth 
century was the social century par excellence.?° 

If, nevertheless, we sum up our judgment of 
the natural-science school of sociology, to the 
extent of saying that it missed its aim and that 
it must be replaced by another sociology, it is 
because we consider its favorite assumption, 
namely, the application of the categories of 
natural science to the study of human associa- 
tion, basically false. Why we so regard it will be 
shown later. 

We can dispose of the two following concep- 
tions of the nature of sociology, the historical 
and the philosophical, more briefly, since they 
deal alike with two other already recognized 
fields of knowledge, whose content it is not in- 
cumbent upon us to state here. 


3- HISTORICAL SOCIOLOGY 


The social theory of nature, which, as we 
have seen, developed after the end of the seven- 
teenth century, very early assumed the guise of 
historical representation, in that it arranged the 
various structurally examined conditions chron- 
ologically. There arose a type of book called, 
“The History of Mankind,” “The History of 
Civil Society,” “Universal History,” “General 
History of Civilization,” and similar titles. The 
thread on which such books strung the separate 
facts of the eighteenth century was the idea of 
progress characteristic of the age of enlighten- 
ment; they showed how mankind, thanks to the 
increase of knowledge and skill, had “attained 
such glorious heights.” Thus the theorietcal and 
the historical treatments of human society 
merged imperceptibly. 

Therefore, the early English sociological 
writings appeared for the most part in historical 
guise, as, e.g., Adam Smith’s, Lectures on Jus- 


19 G. von Below, Die deutsche Geschichtsschreibung 
(1916), p. 20. Even more flagrant errors in the work 
by the same author, Die Soziologie als Lehrfach 
(1920). 

20See my Die drei Nationalikonomien (1930), 
Pp. 145. 


tice, Police, Revenue and Arms (1763); Adam 
Ferguson’s Essay on the History of Civil Society 
(1767); John Millar’s The Origins of the Distinc- 
tions of Ranks (1771); and others. The same is 
true of the French works of Voltaire, Montes- 
quieu, Raynal, Condillac, Linguet, Weguelin, 
Condorcet, and others. Also in German we en- 
counter the sociological universal histories. I 
recall Isaak Iselin, Uber die Geschichte der 
Menschheit (new ed., 1768), or Johann Christian 
Adelung, Versuch einer Kultur des menschlichen 
Geschlechts (1782). 


By the history of mankind, they had in .uind a 
history of the conditions of the life of mankind... 
with reference to which some, then, went so far as to 
make the history of foodstuffs and the like the main 
interest; and, in the gradation from fisher, hunter, 
shepherd, farmer, military people, they regarded the 
philosopher as an abstract of the history of man- 
kind.?* 


No wonder, then, that the historically mind- 
ed nineteenth century arrived at the conclusion 
that sociology was nothing other than a special 
method of dealing with history. New definitions 
of sociology then arose, depending on the man- 
ner in which this method was circumscribed. 
Thus George von Below understands by sociolo- 
gy that form of historical writing which brings 
to the fore the “mass phenomona,” especially 
the “community relations,” and endeavors “to 
ferret out the superindividual factors,” “to es- 
tablish the connection of things(!).” “Finally, 
then, all that the expert investigates and deals 
with in lectures is sociology, more or less(!), that 
is, a complex of human social questions.” As 
examples of “sociological investigations,” he ad- 
duces facts concerning the reasons for the ac- 
ceptance of the Roman law or the nature and 
origin of the capitalistic spirit, that is, purely 
historical themes. 

Alfred Weber has, in a very ingenious man- 
ner, developed from general historical considera- 
tions a special complex of problems, the treat- 
ment of which he assigns to what he calls Kul- 
tursoziologie. With him it is a question of com- 
prehending the “cultural process” in its depend- 
ence upon the “social” and the “civilization” 
process, a goal which he attempts to achieve not 
by the discovery of universally valid connec- 
tions and their theoretical evaluation but by an 
analysis of the existing world cultures. His Kul- 
tursoziologie, therefore, always deals with his- 


21H. Leo, Universalgeschichte (1835), p. 37- 
2 George von Below, Soziologie als Lehrfach. 
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torical realities, as the title and content of his 
recently published monumental work clearly 
disclose.?3 One might be puzzled by the termi- 
nology of Alfred Weber as to what “the other” 
“sociologies” ought to be, since the addition of 
Kultur naturally leads to confusion. Perfectly 
ridiculous is the combination “social sociology” 
[in German: Gesellschafts-Gesellschaftslehre] as, 
alas, it appears in the Systematic Table of Con- 
tents of the Dictionary of Sociology. Moreover, it 
is not clear just what the chief concept of the 
different sociologies is. 

A somewhat clumsy procedure is the dividing 
of history into two parts, One of which, namely, 
the “events,” is called “history” and the object 
of historical science; and the other part, the 
“conditions,” is considered the task of a sepa- 
rate branch, sociology. This is the procedure of 
Wilhelm Wundt.74 The object of sociology 
would then coincide approximately with what 
was earlier called “statistics” and what one is 
now accustomed to call “sociography.” The in- 
ventor of this new term, R. Steinmetz, means 
by it 
the description by all given means, of all the relations 
and conditions of a people at a given time. . . . So- 
ciography has the same task to fulfil for the higher 
races that ethnography once performed for the so- 
called ‘‘natural” peoples, namely, to furnish a com- 
plete description of the entire life of the people with 
all its tendencies and capacities, its heights and its 
depths.s 


A sociography with a romantic-folkish ap- 
proach is the Volkskunde founded by W. H. 
Riehl.* It looks as though our successors in 
Germany, the present leaders of the German 
Sociological Association, would like to substi- 
tute this folklore for what was formerly called 
“sociology.” In the prospectus of their periodi- 
cal, Der Volksspiegel, this statement is made: 
“The Volksspiegel surveys and investigates the 
peculiarities, organizations, and relations of all 
the German classes, the estates of the various 
tribes, and all the political forms and regulations 
of our national life. The Volksspiegel aims to 


23 Kulturgeschichte als Kultursoziologie (Leyden, 
1935). 

4 Op. cit., pp. 458 ff. 

Rudolf Heberle, ‘‘Soziographie,” in Hand- 
worterbuch der Soziologie (1931). 


% Deutsche Volkskunde als Wissenschaft (Lecture, 
1858). Also by him, Die Naturgeschichte des Volkes 
als Grundlage der deutschen Sozial politik (4 vols.; st 
ed., 1869). 


search out comprehensively and thoroughly the 
true(!) folk unity of the German nation.” 

Obviously, this sociography suggests some- 
what the efforts of those American social scien- 
tists who are grouped together under the name 
of “behaviorists.” 

However different these concepts of the na- 
ture of sociology—particulary with reference to 
their spiritual level—there is still common to 
them all the idea of assigning to sociology the 
task of portraying conditions realized but once in 
time and space; and thereby they disclose the 
theoretical nature. Whoever wishes to preserve 
for sociology this character of a theoretical sci- 
ence and whoever does not see in it a history of 
some kind or other will therefore recognize in all 
these efforts a more or less valuable enrichment 
of our knowledge but will turn against the idea 
that with these efforts the concept of sociology 
has been exhausted. 


4. THE (HISTORICAL-)PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIOLOGY 


The title of perhaps the thickest book devot- 
ed to sociology—the first volume alone compris- 
ing some 870 pages—is Die Philosophie der 
Geschichte als Soziologie (Leipzig, 1922). Here, of 
course, the expression “philosophy of history” 
has a meaning which embraces sociologies of the 
most varied types. Paul Barth, the author, un- 
derstands the term “philosophy” in the sense to 
which it had descended in the course of the 
nineteenth century, namely, as the “unification 
of knowledge.” 

This is not the sense in which I use it when 
I speak of a (historical-)philosophical sociology. 
By this I mean rather “metahistory,” that is to 
say, all those teachings in regard to human soci- 
ety that abandon the ground of experience and 
logical existence without entering into the orbit 
of normative sociology”? and so contain state- 
ments pertaining to the supra-empirical mean- 
ing of human existence or its future formation. 

It is true of this concept of sociology to a very 
high degree that it is seldom found in one author 
alone and in pure form. It is much more likely to 
occur in association with another school of 
thought, whether it be the normative, the natu- 
ral-science, or the spiritual-science sociology. 
Many sociologists are historical philosophers 
against their will; they think they are pursuing 
science when, in reality, they are pursuing meta- 
physics. And this is precisely true of a group of 
the most important investigators. 


27 See Part I of this survey. 
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Thus we become acquainted with Saint-Si- 
mon and Auguste Comte, as representatives of 
a natural-science sociology; and yet there origi- 
nated with these men, who based their findings 
on Turgot, the famous Dreistufen Theorie 
(“three-stage theory”) of history, according to 
which the history of mankind begins with a reli- 
gious period, flows into a metaphysical, and 
ends in a scientific. If this scheme contained 
nothing else than the attempt to indicate the 
previous course of the history of mankind, it 
would be a historical construction; if one wished 
to use it as a working hypothesis in the study of 
human association in its manifold forms, then it 
would be well adapted to a natural-science or a 
moral-science sociology. If, however, one wishes 
to pass a judgment therewith concerning the en- 
tire course of human history or the destiny of 
mankind in general, then it contains a supra- 
empirical statement, that is to say, it is meta- 
physics. 

Nor it it different with regard to the so-called 
“materialistic” conception of history of Karl 
Marx. This loses its character as historical de- 
terminism the moment that it is conceived of as 
a general principle of human association. 

Historical philosophy is pursued to a large 
extent by such men as Franz Oppenheimer and 
Max Scheler— Oppenheimer, notably, in his the- 
ory of the state, Scheler in his Schleusentheorie 
(“floodgate theory’’) of the mind, which, by the 
way, is closely related to Comte’s theory that 
the mind exists, pour modifier et non pour com- 
mander (Cours, V, 27); and Spann (who also 
calls his latest work Gesellschaftsphilosophie 
[1914]) in his articulation theory. 

That there are, morever, numerous meta- 
physical components in the thought-processes 
of natural-science sociology is shown by a pene- 
trating analysis: its mediation of the spirit, its 
acknowledgment of determinism, its belief in 
the evolution of man from the animal, its theory 
of the organism—all this and much more is 
(bad) metaphysics. 

Our opinion conerning this type of sociology 
cannot remain in doubt. Since we wish to pre- 
serve for sociology its character as a science in 
the meaning described above, we cannot see in 
the historical-philosophical school that disci- 
pline for which we have reserved the designa- 
tion “sociology.” Sociology must be somethng 
other than historical philosophy; the signifi- 
cance of the latter need not, therefore, be disre- 
garded. 


5. FORMAL SOCIOLOGY 


It would seem to us an insuperable task to 
attempt to avoid all the aberrations of socio- 
logical doctrine, with its inroads into strange 
gardens, and to create for it a homestead of its 
own by avoiding the necessity of defining it as 
to content and by relegating it to the province 
of pure form. 

Yet this task has been performed by Georg 
Simmel in his important book Sociologie, which 
appeared in 1908 and bears the subtitle: Unter- 
suchungen iiber die Formen der Vergesellschaf- 
tung. Simmel found numerous adherents, and for 
a time it seemed as if the right sociology had at 
last been discovered, the erring Ahasuerus re- 
deemed. Today this doctrine has lost its follow- 
ing, but it is still professed by significant per- 
sons. Its most important adherent today is Leo- 
pold von Wiese, whose doctrine of human rela- 
tions (Beziehungslehre), System der allgemeinen 
Sosziologie als Lehre von den sozialen Prozessen 
und den sozialen Gebilden der Menschen (1933) 
has appeared in a second edition and enjoys con- 
siderable reputation in Germany and even more, 
perhaps, in foreign countries. 

The basic idea of formal sociology is that the 
task of sociology, the investigation of the forms 
of human association, is independent of all 
spiritual or cultural content. Sociology should 
explain the nature of the “social”: “sociology 
distills from the sum total of all happenings only 
the interhuman [relationships].”” What consti- 
tutes this association are the human relations 
(von Wiese), the “reciprocal relations” (Sim- 
mel). And so Simmel’s titles, chosen at random, 
yield the following: Ehre als Selbsterhaltung der 
Gruppe; Tod der Gruppe; Eifersuchi: Das Mittel 
des Divide et impera; Erhaltung der Gruppe in 
ihrer Bindung an eine Einzelperson; etc. 

My objections to this type of sociology are, 
first of all, on formal grounds. I consider the fix- 
ing of form and content arbitrary, if, indeed, 
this differentiation in the field of human associ- 
ation is possible at all. Instead of considering the 
reciprocal relations as the form and the occas- 
sional cultural content as the content, it would 
be better to reverse the process and to designate 
the spiritual form, which is precisely what is be- 
ing dealt with, as the form and the life which un- 
folds itself in this field as the content. The uni- 
versity is the form; the holding of lectures, the 
conversations, and, occasionally, the quarrels of 
the students are the content of this social or- 
ganization. 

More important, however, is the essential 
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consideration that the object of formal sociolo- 
gy, upon closer inspection, does not exist 
at all. The separation of a definite part from 
a complex phenomenon as it is undertaken 
here by means of the procedure of the 
“isolating” abstraction is, according to my 
idea, fundamentally untenable in the field of the 
spiritual sciences. One cannot isolate relation- 
ships as one can the processes involved in the 
movement of bodies and make them the object 
of an independent science, for the simple reason 
—as will be shown later—that each phenome- 
non in the field of human association is spiritual- 
ly, and thereby qualitatively, defined. Each re- 
ciprocal effect gets its meaning and thereby its 
stamp through spiritual relationships, without 
which it is a natural, not a social, factor. There 
is no “honor,”’ no “jealousy,” that is not imbed- 
ded in a definite, spiritual atmosphere; no 
“group,” no “mass,’’ concerning which generali- 
zations of a sociological nature can be made. 
The question must always be raised in which as- 
sociation—intimate, political, religious, pur- 
poseful, intentional, etc.—a process unfolds or a 
condition is observed, in order to comprehend it 
sociologically; the association, however, is al- 
ways determined by its spiritual content. Obvi- 
ously, in formal sociology we are dealing with 
the last offshoot of natural-science thinking. 
Whoever considers the latter unsuited to the 
comprehension of human society will therefore 
have to reject formal sociology as an ill-starred 
attempt, although fraught with great intellec- 
tual energy. 
6. ‘‘GERMAN”’ SOCIOLOGY 


This classification falls outside the systems in 
which I have treated the preceding five types of 
sociological thinking. Since the five concepts of 
sociology already discussed, along with my own, 
which I shall develop in detail in what follows, 
exhaust, I believe, all the conceivable possibili- 
ties, I ought to have included this sixth type 
among the five already discussed. Its place 
would have been with Nos. 3 and 4. The reason 
Ihave not done so and have, instead, allocated 
to it a compartment of its own is that I 
wanted to bring into prominence the peculiari- 
ties attached to No. 6 and attributable, in the 
main, to its origin. This origin lies, as the name 
indicates, in the German mind and, in fact, in 
Hegel and, more precisely still, in a misunder- 
stood and “distorted” Hegel. 

Hegel’s philosophy of law falls, as we know, 
into three parts, of which one bears the heading, 
Die biigerliche Gesellschaft (“civil society”). He 


uses the word “society” in an entirely unique 
sense, one pertaining to his system alone. It 
means a definite approach of the individual to- 
ward human association; a link in his total dia- 
lectic; the “point of view” of the “interest” in 
the “system of requirements,” self-unfolding to 
special forms; a stage on the way to a perfected 
morality; the conceivable intermediate link of 
the original association (family) and the moral 
code attaining full development in the state; a 
stage which must be logically surmounted. 
From this Hegelian concept of society, three 
different sociologies emerge: Those of Robert 
von Mohl, Lorenz von Stein, and Karl Marx. 
Robert von Mohl, the founder of a social the- 
ory of his own, converts the ideal-dialectical 
idea, which the word Gesellschaft (“society”) 
conveys with Hegel, into a historical-empirical 
concept, in so far as he understands** by “socie- 
ty” a definite group of people, namely, those 
“natural partnerships, developed from definite 
interests” ; a sphere in between private interests 
and the state; “a sphere lying midway between 
the life of the individual and that of the state.” 
“Social groups,”’ Mohl specifies, “are the indi- 
vidual natural associations, developed from any 
definite interest whatever; it makes no differ- 
ence whether they are formally organized or 
not; social conditions are the consequences of 
the actions of such powerful interests, directly 
upon the members and also indirectly upon the 
nonmembers; society, finally, is the concept 
which actually includes all existing formations 
within a definite orbit,’ e.g., the state or some 
quarter of the globe. This society is to form the 
object of a special science, a “social theory.” 
What there is to be said against such a social 
theory, Heinrich von Treitschke%* has already 


28 The varied meanings of the word Gesellschaft 
(“society”) are disturbing in the highest degree and 
has contributed much to the confusion that prevails 
in German minds. The word has the following mean- 
ings: (1) the only significant meaning in scientific 
usage is human association in general (correctly used 
by Christian Wolff in his Verntinftige Gedanken); 
(2) a social arrangement (“‘I go into society”); (3) a 
union (‘‘stock company”); (4) a human association 
founded on volition (Ténnies); (5) a link in the ideal 
dialectic of Hegel; (6) definite groups of people in the 
exact sense described by Mohl in the text. When we 
speak of Gesellschaftslehre (=“‘sociology”’), we should 
use the word Gesellschaft only in the sense of human 
society = human association in general. 


29 Robert von Mohl, Geschichte und Literatur der 
Staatswissenschaften, I (1855), 101. 
3° Die Gesellschaftslehre (1859). 
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stated very well in his work dedicated to the 
refutation of Mohl, whose fundamental error 
consists, above all, in his false antithesis of state 
and society, which arises in a false conception of 
the state, envisioned by liberalist thought as 
only a kind of apparatus. One may speak of “‘so- 
ciety in the state”; one may also speak of the 
“state as society”; but one cannot say “state 
and society” and understand thereby two sepa- 
rate spheres. The mistake which Treitschke 
made was that he wanted to reduce everything 
to political science, instead of regarding political 
science as a component part of a comprehensive 
social science. 

Lorenz von Stein treats the problem much 
more profoundly and in a certain sense sustains 
the validity of the Hegelian ideas in favor of a 
historical consideration. Above all, he avoids the 
basic error of Mohl’s train of thought: the 
antithesis of two social spheres in the form of 
state and society. He rightly says: 


Every consideration of state and society must 
proceed on the basis that each state is at the same 
time an organization of society and, conversely, each 
social organization is a state. . . . Society and state, 
therefore, are inseparably bound to one another. 
Their relation to one another is not static, but 
dialectic. The opposition between state and society 
[that is, the centripetal and centrifugal tendencies— 
W. S.] is the content of the entire inner history of all 
peoples and all states of the world, the very life- 
principle of inner history itself. 


These basic ideas, correct in their first part and 
fruitful as they were in his portrayals of social 
evolution in France (these treatises are among 
the most brilliant works on social science of all 
time and of all peoples), did not suffice, alas! for 
the setting-up by Stein of a significant system of 
social science. His system is unacceptable. It is 
this: Chief concept: “Political science” = Doc- 
trine of the “community” (that would mean 
“society” in the sense used by Mohl, the science 
derived from it, that is, “social science or soci- 
ology” in the usual meaning of the term. This 
“political science” in Stein’s system then re- 
solves itself into the following: (a) theory of 
goods = political economy (Vol. I); (2) social 
theory (Vol. II), and that is said to be “the the- 
ory of spiritual work, of spiritual possession, of 
the spiritual life,” in which, above all, property 
and the formation of classes are dealt with (these 
latter could, with equal logic, have been includ- 
ed under theory of goods); and (c) the actual 
theory of the state in the narrower sense. 

Karl Marx actualizes Stein’s method of con- 


sideration, in that he applies it still more direct- 
ly to capitatistic society and uses it in the estab- 
lishment of his communistic evolutionary theo- 
ry. In order to make it workable for his political 
purpose, he had, first of all, to rule out the idea 
of the state as an independent factor in social 
development and to regard economic interests 
as the sole driving power in the course of his- 
torical events.3 

No one has characterized the nature of this 
“German” sociology more aptly than has Hans 
Freyer, its most distinguished present-day rep- 
resentative, in his noteworthy book, Die Sozi- 
ologie als Wirklichkeitswissenschaft, in which he 
says: 

From this Hegelian concept of bourgeois society, 
German sociology is derived. It originates in the 
theory that the system of legal philosophy is, as it 
were, subverted from its social concept. Bourgeois 
society is by no means recognized as the static and 
incontrovertible, but as the out-and-out dialectic, 
stage of morality. The entire historical-philosophical 
dynamics of Hegel’s thinking, his entire dialectical 
content, is pressed into this former dialectic vacuum. 
The progressive accumulation of wealth, the pro- 
gressive impoverishment of the masses, the progres- 
sive specialization and mechanization of work—all 
these developments which Hegel conceived as direct 
lines of progress extending beyond the field of vision 
are recognized as genuine, impelling dialectic mo- 
ments. The state, which for him was the already at- 
tained synthetic step, is drawn into the dialectics of 
the social movement; it is regarded as the socially 
falsified, as the class state. Bourgeois society is not 
only not without history, it is the actual soil of his- 
tory. It is the battleground of far-reaching, conflicts 
and the field of history-making decisions. Its theory— 
sociology—is the legitimate heiress of historical 
philosophy. 


What shall be our attitude toward this “Ger- 
man” sociology? In the first place, we must rec- 
ognize the very great contribution which these 
researchers have made toward the understand- 
ing of our social conditions. They have injected 
new life into the fossilized, purely formal, theory 
of the state by calling attention to the realities 
of the class state and the class conflict. They 
have taught and thereby furthered our knowl- 
edge, as Treitschke recognized in his polemical 
treatise, that “politics,” that is, political soci- 
ology, must teach the character and composi- 
tion of the different groups—nobles, middle 


3t See my Proletarischen Sozialismus (Marxismus) 
(2 vols., 1924). 

32H. Freyer, Soziologie als Wirklichkeitswissen- 
schaft (1930), p. 124. 
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class, fourth estate—in the individual states, 
since, without this, a judgment in regard to the 
constitutional forms is impossible.33 It was a 
great contribution to social theory to call atten- 
tion again and again to the economic founda- 
tions of the state. 

Here they based their findings, to be sure, 
upon the results of Western thought, which had 
obtained a high degree of social-historical in- 
sight from the French historians, Miguet, Thier- 
ry, and Guizot. Then, too, the teachings of the 
social and socialistic writers of France had, since 
Rousseau, placed the so-called “social” problem 
in the foreground. How many of these investiga- 
tions and reports—concerning the condition of 
the laboring classes in the 1840's, Villermé 
(1839), Buret (1840), F. Engels (1845)— 
Mohls4 properly asks, would have been done at 
all had society and its conditions not attracted 
attention both theoretically and practically, if 
the earlier exclusive point of view regarding the 
state and its statistics had remained fixed? 

All these newly gained views the German 
social theorists—and this is their peculiar con- 
tribution—knew how to utilize systematically 
and to forge into a unity. 

The question that concerns us here, however, 
is whether the problem of sociology has, in fact, 
been solved by the theories of German sociolo- 
gy. The following may be said: 

1. Were the doctrines of Stein and Marx to 
be confined to the era of high capitalism,35 they 
would contain no sociology but good social his- 
tory. 
2. Were the leading points of view discovered 
by them to be generalized and explained as 
principles of historical progress and of the for- 
mation of society in general, we would again 
have to do, not with sociology as a science, but 
with bad metaphysics. 

3. Were the doctrines to be regarded as a the- 
ory of history, that is, as doctrines of the cate- 
gories of the historical process in their theoreti- 
cal abstractness, then, to be sure, they would be 


33 Von Treitschke, op. cit., p. 38. 
Von Mohl, op. cit., p. 107. 


sIn his magnum opus, Der moderne Kapitalis- 
mus, Sombart has designated the period from about 
the middle of the eighteenth century—the years 
which saw the discovery and development of the 
coke process—to the beginning of the first World 
War, as “‘high capitalism”; and since then we have 
entered upon the period of ‘‘late capitalism,” terms 
which have been accepted in economic usage [TRANS- 
LATOR]. 


sociology, but an incomplete, partial sociology; 
for their task is, as I shall explain later, to create 
these categories for all history and all society: 
what applies to the high capitalistic era must, 
for example, apply to the entirely differently 
constituted late capitalistic epoch into which 
we have entered since the world war. 


To recapitulate: we started out with the 
question whether there is such a thing as soci- 
ology as an independent science and, if so, what 
is to be understood by the term. We became ac- 
quainted with six different schools of thought, 
each one of which purported to be the true soci- 
ology but in each of which we found defects. In 
all six sociologies we criticized the following: 
either they set a task for sociology which be- 
longed to other disciplines—ethics, history, or 
historical philosophy, or they chose as the ob- 
ject of sociology something which did not exist, 
as in formal sociology; or, finally, having chosen 
the correct objective and the correct goal, they 
employed a method, the natural-science meth- 
od, which was not suited to their objective. 

In the following the attempt will be made to 
show how sociology, as an independent science, 
is possible when the proper content and method 
are chosen. 


Ill. OUTLINE FOR A NOO-SOCIOLOGY AS 
AN INDEPENDENT SCIENCE 


We shall, I believe, best solve our problem if 
we proceed on the basis of two truths, which are 
fundamentally one, in which the relation be- 
tween m'nd and society is expressed. These 
truths are: All society is mind, and All mind is 
Society. 

All society is mind. This means the following: 

1. The starting point is the fact of the relat- 
edness of human beings, their relationships of 
with-for-against each other. This human associ- 
ation in its entirety we call “society.” Relation- 
ship is a universal phenomenon in the world; 
even stones and animals and plants can be re- 
lated, each, obviously, in a special way. The 
question is, What is the peculiar relationship of 
man? 

2. The peculiar type of relationship in man is 
not the corporeal, which is shared by stones; not 
the psychophysical, which is shared by plants 
and animals; but the spiritual; mankind is re- 
lated in mind—also corporeally, to be sure; also 
psychophysically; but always spiritually and, to 
that extent, humanly. Artificially, we may say, 
not naturally. (“Art is man’s nature,” as Burke 
said.) 
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3. To be related in mind means: 

a) To be related through mental connections, 
above all, those created by language or pro- 
duced by symbols. Intermental connections are 
produced by means of expressions which have 
meaning, i.e., an abstract, objective meaning de- 
rived from a definite, causal connection. The 
Greeks recognized this real content with mar- 
velousclear-sightedness in the single word Aoyos, 
which means, (1) “word,” (2) “mind,” (3) “spir- 
it,” but in no case “act.” 

b) To be related to spiritual forms which 
unite or bind the majority of human beings and 
are, therefore, called “associations.”’ Associa- 
tions are organizations which confront the indi- 
vidual as real entities. Their range is the widest 
imaginable, extending from the boxing club to 
the academy, from the family to the state, from 
the shop to the religious community; in short, 
embracing the whole of human existence as real- 
ized in the three ideal associations: the societas 
naturales of the Scholastics—family, state, reli- 
gious organizations—and countless other or- 
ganizations, too. In short, every manifestation 
of human existence is related in meaning to one 
or several associations and, therefore, cannot be 
understood without reference to them.* 

c) To be related with fellow-men whom we 
are conscious of as such. This conscious relation- 
ship exists only between spiritual beings, i.e., 
persons. None of the three forms of relationship 
is known to the animal, nor can the animal know 
them, since they are reserved for the spiritual 
being, man. 

All mind is society means, more precisely: all 
mind is adjusted, executed, planned, directed, 
through society if it is to be realized. We learn 
a language only through others; all mind is 
planted in people through others. The individu- 
al alone would be speechless and mindless. Cer- 
tainly, all human work, all objective culture, is 
fulfilled only in society and through society: reli- 
gion, art, law, the state, economics. These spir- 

itual fields are just so many fields of human as- 
sociation, in which, to be sure, the relation be- 
tween mind and society is somewhat differently 
shaded: certain fields of the mind, like religion 
and art, can at least be thought of without soci- 
ety, while others, e.g., the state, the law, eco- 
nomics, cannot. To put it tersely, the former 
have society, the latter are society. This distinc- 
tion coincides generally with Schleiermacher’s 

36 For further details see my ‘‘Grundeformen des 


menschlichen Zusammenlebens,” in Handwérterbuch 
der Soziologie. 
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antithesis of “symbolizing” and “organizing” 
cultural realms. 

These separate spiritual realms are obviously 
the subjects which present themselves for socio- 
logical consideration, i.e., for the scientific study 
of group life. It has always been a grave mistake 
on the part of the spiritual sciences to separate 
mind and society and to ignore the fact that all 
mind is society and that therefore all spiritual 
science is social science. 

But this is not enough. The statement just 
made would assign to one science, sociology, the 
entire task of the cultural sciences and thereby 
conjure up the phantom of a universal science. 
Nothing is further from our intentions. There- 
fore, we must delimit the task of our science by 
ch dosing for it and assigning to it a definite side 
of the problem. To do so, we must visualize the 
entire problematical sphere of every spiritual, 
and especially every cultural, science. Each of 
these sciences falls into an empirical (historical) 
and a theoretical division: into the theory of 
realities and into the theory of possibilities, 
within which latter I differentiate between pos- 
sibilities, probabilities, and necessities.37 The 
theoretical part is again divisible into two parts. 
It concerns, on the one hand, the mental concep- 
tion of the separate spiritual fields; it is the 
“science of logic,” “dogmatics’”; it is, so to 
speak, turned inward (esoteric). On the other 
hand, it concerns the sociality of the spiritual 

domain and so is turned outward (exoteric). 

This second part of the theory is the social- 
group theory of the separate spiritual fields. It 
is the problem of sociology. Graphically the re- 
lation of the different branches of every cul- 
tural science to one another appears as shown in 
the accompanying diagram. 


Cultural Science 


Empiricism 
(History) ‘Theory 
Mental Theory Social Theory 
Esoteric Exoteric 
Dogmatics Sociology 


This task cannot be achieved incidentally, as 
it were, through a sociological adjustment of the 
logos-theorists. It is much too serious and much 
too comprehensive for that. Rather, it must be 


37 For further details see my Die drei National- 
bkonomien. 
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made the object of an independent, positive, 
theoretical science like sociology, which we may 
now define as the doctrine of the categories in 
which we conceive the social relatedness of the 
mind in the separate spiritual fields. 

It must be noted that it is the theoretical 
character of sociology which differentiates it 
from all social history, however systematic that 
may be. In the main this difference is over- 
looked. For example, one generally hears of the 
“religious-sociological” works of Max Weber. 
But his investigations concerning the social re- 
strictedness of world religions are not sociology 
at all but social history, since they concern 
themselves with events of historical reality. Re- 
ligious sociology would have had to occupy it- 
self with the categories in which all religion, or 
ever a given religion, must be conceived in its 
social relatedness: sects, church, cults, priest- 
hood, schism, heresy, congregation, and so on. 

Now that we have reviewed this succession of 
sociologies, the question naturally arises as to 
whether there is such a thing as a universal 
sociology and, if so, in what sense. 

Attempts to arrive at such a sociology have 
frequently been made. One such attempt we 
have already encountered. It consisted in sever- 
ing the social processes from the total historical 
processes and isolating them in the so-called 
“formal sociology” by means of the so-called 
“isolating” abstraction. Why this course could 
not be pursued has already been stated. 

A second attempt consisted in removing the 
meaning of the concepts of the particular soci- 
ology by means of the so-called “generalizing” 
abstraction; by divesting concepts like division 
of labor, industry, leader, group, organization, 
integration, authority, hierarchy, competition, 
migrations, etc., of their special spirit or cultural 
content and forming them into general social 
concepts, correspondingly comprehensive and 
empty. Thus, e.g., in determining what charac- 
teristics would remain in the term “leader con- 
cept,” one should attempt to summarize what 
the concepts “political, economic, religious lead- 
ers” or “mine, art, or tourist leaders,” etc., have 
incommon. This process of stripping the mean- 
ing from terms is, of course, permissible and rel- 
atively harmless, as long as one keeps it clearly 
in mind that in so doing one arrives only at con- 
cepts bereft of content. The final result is noth- 
ing but empty husks. 

Finally, it was believed that one could arrive 
at a general sociology through the enumeration 
of the possibilities of fixed phenomena and proc- 


esses in the social life and their systematic ar- 
rangement and by a survey of the different 
forms of union and association, etc. That is cer- 
tainly a very useful and, in a certain sense, a 
necessary activity. I myself stated above that 
the doctrine of possibilities, as the doctrine of 
the things capable of being conceived (Denkbar- 
keiten), is a part of every theory. Only we dare 
not stop with such rubric-making and schema- 
tizing; for these procedures must always pre- 
serve the character of a preliminary, auxiliary 
activity. Otherwise the entire general sociology 
would end in nomenclature, in a Linnaean sys- 
tem, in a recording science, and would cease to 
be a cognitive science, which would be most un- 
fortunate. 

Is there, then, no possibility of a general soci- 
ology which could remain a spiritual-science 
subject and yet avoid barren abstraction and 
schematics? There is. Such a possibility is obvi- 
ously offered by finding for this discipline a con- 
cept in which the spirituality of society and the 
sociality of the mind are combined into one 
unit: a concept that is not related to one spirit- 
ual field only but is general; not formal, but sub- 
stantial; not partial, but total. This, however, is 
the concept of culture in its broadest meaning 
as the spiritual work of man on earth. In the 
concept “culture,” the spiritual and the social 
are, in fact, united; but, in spite of this, the con- 
cept does not refer to a particular manifestation 
of the mind, such as law, art, or economics, but 
embraces all the manifestations of the mind in 
equal measure. That is, it is formal and, at the 
same time, fixed as to content. 

This concept of culture, we can, as a matter 
of fact, make the object of a general theoretical 
spiritual science, which we may call “general 
sociology” or, more exactly, “general nodé-soci- 
ology,” or, using Stoltenberg’s terminology, we 
might name it, perhaps, the “theory of culture”’ 
or “general spiritual group-theory,” the content 
of which, however, is definitely fixed as the gen- 
eral category theory of culture. Perhaps Dilthey 
had something similar in mind when he dreamed 
of a critique of historical reason. In that case 
Dilthey, the sworn enemy of all sociology, would 
have become the prophet of the one possible uni- 
versal sociology. 

The capital with which this new enterprise is 
already working can be substantially increased 
through mergers with a series of other busi- 
nesses. In this connection I am thinking, for one 
thing, of the many valuable findings which the 
six other sociologies have brought to light and 
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which after heavy write-offs, still represent siz- 
able assets. Then there is anthropology, which 
has awakened to new life and, after long pere- 
grinations in the field of zodlogy, has found its 
way back to its real nature. It is now about to 
become what it was a hundred years ago—a 
true doctrine of man, the spiritual being on 
earth. There is, thirdly, historiography: an old 
reliable firm that never quite flourished because 
it manufactured too great a variety of things, 
including a theory of history and a doctrine of 
procedure for writers of history. 

If we survey the problems of this general noé- 
sociology, we shall find the following elements of 
its theory: 

1. The doctrine of the concept and elements 
of culture, namely, man, nature, and the envi- 
ronment or contemporaneous world resulting 
from both, and the doctrine of the bearers of 
culture. 

2. The doctrine of the origin and decline of 
culture: of the historical process; the aims of 
man; man’s means of attaining his ends; the re- 
lation of freedom, necessity, and chance in the 
course of history; the meaning of the individual 
and of the mass; of the power and of the limita- 
tions of the mind; of the forms of transmission; 
of cultural ideas and ideologies; of “progress”; 
of migration of cultures; of periods or stages of 
culture; of homologies and analogies of culture. 

3. The doctrine of types, forms, and spheres 
of culture, of their different components and the 
connections between them and between the dif- 
ferent cultural realms as they are determined by 
the different spiritual realms; by the unity and 
totality of culture (what is meant by Han cul- 
ture or Rococo culture) ; by style of culture; etc. 
All this and more of a similiar nature would con- 
stitute the content of that division of the theory 
of culture which may be called the “‘doctrine of 
structure” (Strukturlehre). 

I should like here to emphasize again as 
strongly as possible that the general nodé-soci- 
ology which hovers before me has nothing to do 
with a total or universal science. Its pronounced 
theoretical character prevents that. But, even if 
we were to invest it with a special distinction, it 
would be as a fundamental science such as psy- 
chology formerly purported to be. 

Obvious as the object of this science is, the 
method with which it must be pursued is equally 
obvious. This can only be the method of the 
spiritual sciences, whose essential component is 
the theory of cognition, concerning which there 
is no occasion to discourse here, since I have 


stated my ideas about it in another connection.3 

With regard to nature we are dependent for 
our knowledge upon mere comprehension, and 
this is true because nature is foreign to our per- 
ception, foreign because we did not make it. But 
we understand culture because we made it, be- 
cause it is mind of our mind. If we compare our 
fundamentally different approach to manifesta- 
tions of nature and manifestations of culture— 
tree and factory, dance of gnats and human 
dancing, gatherings of starlings and popular as- 
semblies—presently we shall begin to recognize 
the diversified mass of knowledge that we can 
bring to bear on the one and on the other. We 
shall see also that our much greater and deeper 
knowledge of cultural matter is to be accounted 
for by the fact that the latter is in the highest 
degree our own work. In the field of culture, as 
Vico and, later, Schopenhauer rightly saw, we 
are actors on the stage; in the field of nature we 
are mere spectators. 

But, since we know what the play is about, 
there is no need to describe, measure, and weigh 
the events and conditions in their outer form 
and then attempt to reduce the results of our 
casting-about to a few formulas or so-called 
“laws,” which, moreover, would be of no use, 
since we do not know how to classify cases under 
them. 

To set up laws after the manner of natural 
laws in the field of culture has no meaning be- 
cause, for one thing, the free will of man makes 
all ascertainment of regularities futile; at most, 
only tendencies can be pointed out, and these, 
too, only on the basis of mental understanding. 
In the second place, the material from which 
regularities could be deduced does not exist (as 
it does in nature), since there is no permanent 
material in the field of culture. Third, the spir- 
itual facts of the case are complex entities which 
do not permit of dissolution into elementary 
component parts. To reduce mind, the content 
of culture, to matter is nonsense. Also, the at- 
tempt to derive mind from soul, to have it origi- 
nate in the soul, as psychological sociology has 
presumed to do, is wasted effort, misdirected by 
poor metaphysics. Psychological analysis un- 
doubtedly aids us to deepen our insight into the 
manifestations of nature. But it presupposes an 
exact knowledge of these manifestations. The 
psychology of today would itself no longer lay 
claim to being basic to the spiritual sciences, 
since it has finally come to recognize that the 


38 See Die drei Nationalékonomien, chap. xiii. 
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inner world must first be classified and differen- 
tiated according to the measure of its connection 
with the objective spheres, that is, the cultural 
forms. 


Since noé-sociology purports to be a spiritual 
science, it must take care not to fall into the 
Scylla of metaphysics, ethics, valuation (Wer- 
tung), transcendental interpretation, and similar 
errors. It must also guard against the Charybdis 
of naturalism. The latter, in all its branches— 
physicalism, biologism, psychologism—is strict- 
ly to be avoided. Many of the categories in 
which human associations, culture, and history 
were formerly studied must be abolished, includ- 
ing evolution, “becoming,” body politic, social 
bodies, soul of the people, collective conscious- 
ness, growth, organism, life-span analogies, im- 
pelling forces, and so on, to say nothing of 
pedagogy and similar bogies. 

Whether noé-sociology should and could be- 
come a scientific branch is a question that I do 
not care to enter into here, since to come to a 
conclusion would require a thorough and de- 
tailed explanation of what constitutes a branch 
(Fach) and what constitutes an expert (Fach- 
mann). When George von Below stated that 
sociology should be pursued only by an expert, 
since “not to be a specialist in any field is today 
the worst thing possible for anyone who pur- 
ports to be a scientist,”39 we may justify this 


39G. von Below, Die Soziologie als Lehrfach, 
P- 


point of view as far as the individual sociologies 
are concerned. But it does not hold for general 
nod-sociology. Here we must have the courage 
to declare at the outset, that, on the whole, it 
can be thoughtfully pursued only by an ama- 
teur, and the most that we can demand is that 
he be a specialist in the thought-content of at 
least one spiritual field. But, taken as a whole, 
general nodé-sociology is not a branch and never 
can become one. In this it shares the fate of 
other recognized sciences, such as philosophy 
and history. In the case of philosophy one could, 
in any event, still speak of a “specialist,” if one 
understood by that term a thoroughgoing logi- 
cian. 


But who is the expert in the field of history? 
Here a particular concept of a specialist has de- 
veloped; we understand by the term a person 
who knows the sources of a given period. Know- 
ing these, he writes concerning all fields of cul- 
ture, without being a real specialist in even so 
much as one field, whether as theologian, states- 
man, jurist, art critic, political economist, or 
something else (exceptions prove the rule). As 
a universal historian he is still an amateur com- 
pared with the historical expert. And this holds 
true even if the historian’s name should happen 
to be Ranke. Universal history, however, is the 
sister of general noé-sociology. And so it will 
perhaps have to be pursued only by the amateur 
who is a “specialist” in one field at least— 
whether as an expert or as one with a knowledge 
of the sources. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


ERRATUM 


The Journal regrets an error which appeared in B. N. Meltzer’s “The Productivity 
of Social Scientists” in the issue of July, 1949. On page 25, line 9, quality should read 


quantity. 


University of Alabama.—Solon T. Kimball 
was a consultant to the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs on the Navajo Indian Reservation 
during July and August. 

Henry L. Andrews has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence and has been 
awarded a scholarship at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, where he will do advanced study 
this year. 

Bartolomeus Landheer has been ap- 
pointed visiting professor for the year 
1949-50. 

A. T. Hansen, now at Michigan State 
College, has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor and joins the department in Sep- 
tember. 


American Association of Schools of Social 
Work.—The association announces the pub- 
lication of two pamphlets: Preprofessional 
Education for Social Work (prices: up to 5 
copies, free; 5-50 copies, 15¢ each; 50 or 
more copies, 5¢ each) and the Objectives, 
Content, and Methods of an Undergraduate 
Introductory Social Work Course (priced at 
25¢). 


Berea College.—Merton D. Oyler has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence to do re- 
search at the University of Virginia’s Bu- 
reau of Population and Economic Research. 
He joined the staff in June as research as- 
sociate to study the interrelation of highway 
development with sociological and economic 
aspects of the community. The research will 
be conducted co-operatively by the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, the Public Roads Adminis- 
tration of the Federal Works Agency, and 
the Virginia Department of Highways. 


Brown University.—Vincent H. Whitney 
has been appointed to succeed Harold S. 
Bucklin as chairman of the department of 
sociology. Professor Whitney has been ad- 
vanced to the rank of associate professor. 


Carnegie Corporation of New York.—A 
grant of $90,300, payable annually for three 
years, has been made to the University of 
Minnesota for a program of research in the 
social sciences. 

Through the Laboratory for Research in 
Social Relations, the university will under- 
take a collaborative program of work in the 
social sciences, involving the fields of politi- 
cal science, psychology, sociology, and an- 
thropology. The laboratory proposes the 
problem of social responsibility in a complex 
society as the focus of its program. 


Centre belge d’études économiques et so- 
ciales—The first issue of the bimonthly, 
Chronique du Centre belge d’études économi- 
ques et sociales, has appeared, dated Feb- 
ruary, 1949. This number is devoted to lists 
of the persons and bodies, academic, indus- 
trial and unionist, collaborating in the task 
of describing economic and social conditions 
in Belgium. Later issues will contain reports 
of their findings. 


University of Chicago.—The third quar- 
terly bulletin of the Inventory of Research 
in Racial and Cultural Relations has recent- 
ly been published jointly by the University 
of Chicago’s Committee on Education, 
Training, and Research in Race Relations 
and the American Council on Race Rela- 
tions. The reports of research contained in 
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this bulletin, like the contents of the previ- 
ous issues, are based on replies to question- 
naires and abstracts of published studies. 
The Inventory describes completed, on- 
going, and planned research since January, 
1946. When the backlog of publications since 
1946 has been covered, the bulletin expects 
to confine itself to current publications. 

Requests for schedules for the reporting 
of research planned, under way, or com- 
pleted should be sent to the office of the 
committee at 4901 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 
15, Illinois. Subscription to the bulletin is 
invited at the annual rate of $3.50 (postpaid 
in the United States) for four bulletins. The 
price of single copies is $1.00. Orders should 
be placed with the American Council on 
Race Relations, 4901 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 
15, Llinois. 


Colgate University. The Journal learns 
with regret that Norman E. Hines, professor 
of sociology, died in Venice on June 6. Dur- 
ing the war he was an administrator in the 
War Plan Commission. After the war he 
taught in the army’s university study pro- 
gram in Germany and later became head of 
the special education section of the Ameri- 
can Military Government in Germany. 

Donald L. Taylor and William A. Martin 
have accepted appointments in the depart- 
ment of sociology and anthropology. Dr. 
Taylor was formerly professor of sociology 
and chairman of the department at Macales- 
ter College, and Mr. Martin was instructor 
in sociology at Bergen Junior College. 


Federal Security Agency.—Lawrence Kolb 
has resigned as director of research projects 
for the National Institute of Mental Health, 
and John Eberhart was appointed to suc- 
ceed him in July. Dr. Kolb has accepted a 
position as consultant in psychiatry at the 
Mayo Clinic. 

Dr. Eberhart has been chief psychologist 
of the Training and Standards Branch of the 
National Institute of Mental Health. Prior 
to joining the Public Health Service staff in 
1947, he was chief of the Research Design 
Section, Surveys Division, Veterans Admin- 


istration. He was formerly a member of the 
psychology faculty of Northwestern Univer- 
sity. He served as a naval officer during the 
war. As director of research projects, Dr. 
Eberhart will administer the program of 
grants-in-aid for research in the mental 
health field. 


Johns Hopkins University—Richard H. 
Williams, at present associate professor in 
Wayne University and associate director of 
the National College Study in Intergroup 
Relations of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, has recently accepted an appoint- 
ment to the senior staff of the Operations 
Research Office of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. In addition to his research duties for 
the Operations Research Office in Washing- 
ton, D.C., Dr. Williams will be lecturer in 
sociology at the university in Baltimore. 


University of Michigan.—Arthur Johnson 
has been appointed an instructor in sociol- 
ogy. During the coming year he will teach 
courses in introductory sociology. 

The Sigmund Livingston Fellowship, 
given by the Anti-defamation League of 
B’nai B’rith for research in the field of 
minority group relations, has been awarded 
to Andrew Kapos for the year 1949-50. Mr. 
Kapos is working for a doctorate in social 
psychology. 


The Midwest Sociological Society —The 
society held its annual meeting at Madison, 
Wisconsin, in April as a part of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Centennial Celebration. 
An interesting part of the program was a 
luncheon in honor of two great Wisconsin 
sociologists: John L. Gillin and Edward A. 
Ross. Talcott Parsons, president of the 
American Sociological Society, was the 
speaker at the final general session. 

The officers for 1949-50 are: president, 
George B. Vold, University of Minnesota; 
first vice-president, Thomas D. Eliot, 
Northwestern University ; second vice-presi- 
dent, Harold W. Saunders, University of 
Iowa; past president, Ray E. Wakeley, 
Iowa State College; editor, Midwest So- 
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ciologist, John H. Burma, Grinnell College; 
secretary-treasurer, Donald O. Cowgill, 
University of Wichita; representative to 
American Sociological Society, James M. 
Reinhardt, University of Nebraska. 

State representatives on the executive 
committee: J. E. Hulett, Jr., University of 
Illinois; Hugh W. Ghormley, Iowa State 
College; Randall C. Hill, Kansas State Col- 
lege; Clifford Kirkpatrick, University of 
Minnesota; R. C. Minor, Lincoln Univer- 
sity; John P. Johansen, University of Ne- 
braska, College of Agriculture; Paul M. 
Gustafson, University of North Dakota; 
Richard Seaman, University of South Da- 
kota; William H. Sewell, University of Wis- 
consin. 


University of Minnesota.—Arnold Rose 
has been appointed associate professor of so- 
ciology beginning in September, 1949. He 
will give a graduate seminar on research into 
problems of modern mass society and par- 
ticipate in the studies of the Laboratory for 
Research in Social Relations. 

George B. Vold, professor of sociology, 
was elected president of the Midwest So- 
ciological Society for the year 1949-50. 

Lowry Nelson taught at the University of 
Wisconsin during the summer. In Septem- 
ber he leaves for Geneva to attend the third 
session of the Permanent Agricultural Com- 
mittee of the International Labour Office. 

Orville Quackenbush, of the University of 
Florida, will be visiting lecturer in sociology 
in 1949-50. 

Carl Kraenzel, of Montana State College, 
gave a course on the culture of the Great 
Plains area in the first term of the summer 
session. 

Contemporary American Institutions and 
Cultural Change, by F. Stuart Chapin, has 
been republished by William C. Brown 
Company. 


Northwestern University—Thomas D. 
Eliot was elected vice-president of the Mid- 
west Sociology Society at its annual meet- 
ing. 

William Byron was again invited as dele- 


gate to the Attorney General’s Annual Con- 
ference on Delinquency, which met in New 
York in May. 


Ohio Valley Sociological Society.—At the 
meeting in April the following officers were 
elected for 1949-50: president, H. Warren 
Dunham, Wayne University; vice-presi- 
dent, Millard L. Jordan, Fenn College; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Harold M. Hayward, 
Marshall College; and chairman on local ar- 
rangements, Donald C. Marsh, Wayne 
University. 


Psychodramatic Institute—A Labor 
Workshop will be held on September 3, 4, 
and 5. The Thanksgiving Workshop will be 
held on November 26 and 27. For further 
information write: Psychodramatic Insti- 
tute, P.O. Box 311, Beacon, New York. 


University of Puerto Rico—Under the 
auspices of the Social Science Research Cen- 
ter and directed by Julian H. Steward, pro- 
fessor of anthropology at Columbia Univer- 
sity, a group of graduate students in an- 
thropology from Columbia and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and a number of graduates of 
the University of Puerto Rico are studying 
the community and insular culture of Puerto 
Rico. Field work of the project began in 
February, 1948, and ended in August, 1949. 
Five communities are being studied by the 
project. These were selected to be represent- 
ative of cultural types and processes that 
characterize regions. The field teams consist 
of one continental and one Puerto Rican, 
who lived for over a year in each community 
being studied. A report will be prepared by 
the end of 1949. It will consist of a discussion 
of the culture history of the island to 1898, 
the community and class studies, discussions 
of variations in folk cultures and insular in- 
stitutions, and an integration of these mate- 
rials to show the culture pattern of the island 
as a whole. The project is being supported 
by a grant to the university of the Rockefel- 
ler Foundation of somewhat less than half 
its total cost. 

Frank W. Notestein, of the Office of Pop- 
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ulation Research, Princeton University, is 
directing a study of the social and psycho- 
logical factors which determine population 
growth in Puerto Rico. The study is being 
actively supervised by Paul K. Hatt under 
Dr. Notestein’s direction. Dr. Hatt is ana- 
lyzing the results of interviews of 18,000 
adults in 6,000 households in 36 municipios 
of the island to determine habits, attitudes, 
and institutions of the people as they affect 
the birth rate. The sample was designed by 
the United States Census Bureau. The re- 
port is to be ready by the fall of 1949. In 
addition, José L. Janer, chief of the Bureau 
of Vital Statistics of the Insular Department 
of Health, is analyzing the dynamics of pop- 
ulation growth in Puerto Rico and is pre- 
paring population projections for the island 
for various combinations of hypothetical 
fertility, mortality, and migration rates. 

A team of three physical anthropologists, 
under the direction of Harry L. Shapiro, 
chairman of the department of anthropology 
and curator of physical anthropology at the 
American Museum of Natural History and 
professor of anthropology at Columbia Uni- 
versity, measured and examined 3,400 
adults from all parts of the island in a study 
designed to relate the physiological and bio- 
logical development of the people of Puerto 
Rico to their nutritional, ecological, and 
genetic background. Thirty-eight measure- 
ments and observations were made. These 
included observations of general dental mor- 
phology and observations yielding physio- 
logical-pathological data. Blood samples 
were taken for typing, hemoglobin counts, 
and serology. Fecal samples were examined 
for all the important helminths and Pro- 
tozoa. In addition, blood pressure, tempera- 
ture, and pulse were taken. The study was 
conducted with the active co-operation of 
the Insular Department of Health and the 
School of Tropical Medicine. The data have 
been coded on IBM cards and are now being 
analyzed at the American Museum of Natu- 
ral History in New York. As a subsidiary of 
this project, 2,500 children drawn from the 
school population of the San Juan metro- 
politan area are now being measured and 


examined in the School Hygiene Clinic in 
San Juan. This study is being carried out 
with the assistance of the insular depart- 
ments of education and health. 

The center sponsored in the island a den- 
tal survey of a sample of 3,000 Puerto Rican 
school children between the ages of six and 
sixteen, undertaken by a five-dentist dental 
research team of the University of Roches- 
ter School of Medicine and Dentistry, which 
had been given a United States Public 
Health Service grant to conduct the study. 
The research team was composed of Kanwar 
L. Shourie, C. D. Marshall-Day, John W. 
Hein, Norman S. Simmons, and S. Wah 
Leung. Children were examined in six dif- 
ferent municipios of the island which were 
selected to be ecologically representative of 
the total school-age population. The re- 
search team spent about six weeks in Puerto 
Rico performing their examinations. The 
project is one of a number now being car- 
ried out in the field of dental research which 
are directed toward the solution of the fun- 
damental problem of the cause and preven- 
tion of dental caries. 

Harvey S. Perloff, associate professor of 
economics at the University of Chicago, is 
completing a report on Puerto Rico’s eco- 
nomic future. The report will contain a his- 
torical background, which will include a dis- 
cussion of the main features of the economic 
program of the insular government, an anal- 
ysis of the characteristics and trends of the 
Puerto Rican economy, and a section which 
makes recommendations for public econom- 
ic policy. The report is now in draft form and 
will shortly be published by the University 
of Chicago Press. 

A report on patterns of living of Puerto 
Rican families by Lydia J. Roberts, for- 
merly chairman of the department of home 
economics at the University of Chicago and 
now visiting professor and chairman of the 
home economics department of the Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico, and Rosa Luisa Stefani, 
also of the home economics department, was 
published this summer. The report is based 
on interviews of 1,000 Puerto Rican fami- 
lies, which were questioned about their basic 
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living needs and practices. It includes a dis- 
cussion of the Puerto Rican family, housing 
conditions, living conditions in the home, 
health conditions, diets, educational and 
cultural opportunities, and an interpretive 
chapter based on these. 

Zilkia Rivera, a trained librarian, is revis- 
ing and preparing for publication a bibliog- 
raphy of Puerto Rican sources for social re- 
search for the period 1930-45, to be pub- 
lished by the end of 1949. 

Simon Rottenberg, acting director of the 
center, has continued his research in the field 
of labor in Puerto Rico, which includes an 
analysis of trends in the composition of the 
labor force and measures of its mobility, an 
evaluation of the capacity of insular labor to 
acquire industrial skills, the development of 
series on absenteeism and labor productivity 
for some of the important industries, and a 
discussion of the Puerto Rican trade-union 
movement and the pattern of industrial re- 
lations in the island as it relates to the pro- 
ductivity of Puerto Rican labor. 

Dr. Daniel Creamer, of the staff of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
who with his wife, Henrietta L. Creamer, 
prepared for the center a monograph on the 
insular cross-product for the period 1940-44, 
is now preparing a similar estimate for the 
years 1944-45 and 1945-46. This project is 
being co-operatively sponsored by the cen- 
ter, the Puerto Rico Industrial Develop- 
ment Company, and the Division of Sta- 
_ tistics of the Bureau of thé Budget. Dr. 
Creamer’s estimate for the years 1944-45 
and 1945-46 is expected to be prepared by 
the summer of 1949. 

Among others, the following projects will 
be undertaken by the center in the fiscal 
year beginning July, 1949: a marketing-re- 
search project on the system for the physical 
distribution of commodities in Puerto Rico, 
under the directorship of J. K. Galbraith, of 
Harvard University, and the field director- 
ship of Robert Earl Branson, of Harvard; an 
input-output study of the insular economy, 
to be directed by Wassily Leontief, of Har- 
vard University; a land-classification proj- 


ect to map sections of the island for land use 
and land conditions, to be codirected by 
Clarence F. Jones and Donald G. Hudson, 
of Northwestern University; a study on cap- 
ital formation in Puerto Rico, to be under- 
taken by Bernice Shoul; and a study on the 
energy-exertion capacity of the Puerto 
Rican under various controllable conditions, 
to be directed by Harry L. Shapiro, of the 
American Museum of Natural History and 
Columbia University. 


Purdue University—Graduate study in 
sociology at Purdue has gained considerable 
momentum during the two years of its oper- 
ation. The first Master’s degrees were 
awarded this past spring and summer. 
Graduate students number fifteen, over half 
of whom have been given assistantships in 
the department. 

Louis Schneider, formerly at Colgate Uni- 
versity, joins the sociology staff in Septem- 
ber. He will teach courses in theory, cultural 
anthropology, and industrial sociology. 

Walter Hirsch returns this fall. During 
the last fifteen months he has been on leave 
of absence to do graduate study at North- 
western. 

Harold T. Christensen taught courses in 
rural sociology during the second summer 
session at Pennsylvania State College. His 
book, Marriage Analysis, will be off the 
press next spring. 


Roosevelt College of Chicago.—Social Sci- 
ence Research Council grants-in-aid of re- 
search have been awarded to Rose Hum Lee 
and S. Kirson Weinberg. Professor Lee plans 
to study the cultural and psychological ad- 
justments of Chinese war wives in the San 
Francisco region. Professor Weinberg’s grant 
is to assist him in the study of a type of 
schizophrenia. 

Community Organization and Planning, a 
book by Arthur Hillman, chairman of the 
department of sociology, is being published 
by the Macmillan Company and is sched- 
uled for the fall season. 

The following guest instructors gave 
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courses in the summer sessions: Franz 
Adler, instructor in sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, who taught at Roosevelt 
College during the 1948 summer session, re- 
turned to teach two courses: the develop- 
ment of American sociology and social 
thought before Comte. Bernhard L. Hor- 
mann, on sabbatical leave from the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii in Honolulu, taught a course 
on races and nationalities. Louis C. Wash- 
ington, of Wilberforce University in Ohio, 
taught two sociology courses; and Dan C. 
Lortie, a former instructor at McGill Uni- 
versity, taught a class in social institutions. 


University of Southern California.—In 
recognition of thirty-eight years of out- 
standing service to the University, Emory S. 
Bogardus, retiring dean of the graduate 
school, has been presented with a scroll by 
the Alumni Association of the Graduate 
School of Social Work. The scroll com- 
mended Dr. Bogardus for notable contribu- 
tions to the fields of sociology and social 
work. He came to the university in 1911 asa 
professor of sociology and in 1921 founded 
and became dean of the School of Social 
Work, being succeeded by Arlien Johnson in 
1939. Six years later he was made dean of 
the graduate school. He was recognized by 
Northwestern University as being the most 
outstanding alumnus for 1933 in receiving 
his alma mater’s merit award. Honorary 
degrees of Litt.D. and L.H.D. have been 
conferred upon him by the University of 
Southern California and the University of 
Redlands. 


Texas Christian University —Ellsworth 
Faris will be a Distinguished Professor of so- 
ciology for the spring semester in 1950. He 
will teach a course in personality and society 
and a course in social attitudes. It was in 
Texas Christian University that Professor 
Faris began his teaching career. 

Marcus W. Collins joins the staff in Sep- 
tember as professor of sociology. During the 
summer he was visiting professor of sociol- 
ogy and acting chairman of the department 


of sociology in the University of New 
Mexico. 

Assistant Professor C. Stanley Clifton, 
who teaches classes in sociology and social 
work, is also on the staff of the clinic of the 
Yale Institute of Alcohol Studies in the 
Southwest, which is located at Texas Chris- 
tian University. 

Austin L. Porterfield is chairman of the 
sociology department. He is currently en- 
gaged in research on the impact of urbaniza- 
tion on the church in the South. 


Wheaton College-—Paul F. Cressey flew 
with his family from Boston to Burma early 
in July. Professor Cressey is to be a research 
scholar for studies in urban sociology in the 
city of Rangoon under the Fulbright Act. 
He will also act as visiting professor at the 
University of Rangoon, teaching a course on 
the modern history of the Far East. 

F. G. Detweiler, who retired this year 
from Denison University, will replace Pro- 
fessor Cressey during his leave of absence. 


University of Wisconsin.—Howard Becker 
has returned from Germany, where he 
served as chief of higher education for 
Greater Hesse. His German Youth: Bond or 
Free has been translated into German with 
two new concluding chapters and will ap- 
pear in “Verlag der Greif.” 

P. A. Munch, a Norwegian sociologist, is 
conducting research under a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation with G. W. Hill in 
acculturation problems among Norwegian 
immigrants in Wisconsin. He has received 
an appointment in sociology at St. Olaf Col- 
lege, Minnesota. 

Ralph Linton, professor of anthropology 
at Yale University, and Lowry Nelson, pro- 
fessor of rural sociology at the University of 
Minnesota, were visiting lecturers in the 
summer session. A summer course in archeo- 
logical field techniques was offered for the 
first time at Wisconsin by D. A. Baerreis. 

John L. and John P. Gillin’s Introduction 
to Sociology has been translated into Portu- 
guese. 
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Agrarian Unrest in Southeast Asia. By Ertcu H. 
Jacosy. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1949. Pp. xi+ 287. $4.00. 


Social Forces in Southeast Asia. By Cora DU 
Bors. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1949. Pp. 78. $2.00. 


Jacoby’s book gives, within the frame of a 
general survey as first chapter and a final chap- 
ter on agrarian unrest and national movements, 
a critical survey of recent economic events in six 
countries in Southeast Asia: Java, Burma, Ma- 
laya, Indo-China, the Philippines, and Siam, the 
smaller countries in this part of the world. The 
big nations of the Far East—India, China, 
Japan—are not taken into consideration. J. B. 
Condliffe, who wrote a foreword to the book, 
seems to have felt this as an omission, for he de- 
clares that much of the writer’s analysis is per- 
tinent to the great Chinese and Indian popula- 
tions also. 

For part of the analysis this may be true but 
not as to the author’s main thesis, which con- 
nects nationalism with political, imperialistic 
domination by a foreign people, that is, with a 
colonial relation, and a differentiation of the 
dominant and the subject class along racial lines 
(p. 67). Even for the Philippines this starting 
point presents difficulties. Here, too, the origin 
of the nationalistic movement has to be traced 
to the interior, to the mass of small farmers, to 
the self-sufficient villagers who have been 
robbed of their traditional means of subsistence 
by Western capitalistic large landowners and 
expect a revolutionary change for the better 
from political independence. “The mystic power 
of the political slogan ‘Independence’ was de- 
rived from the longing of the people for a basic 
economic change, i.e., agricultural reform, 
which they could not imagine without political 
independence, as they traditionally identified 
foreign rule with the power of the landlord” 
(p. 191). 

It seems to me that the author here confuses 
two separate movements. By not distinguishing 
between two sources of nationalism, he exag- 
gerates the general importance of the agrarian 
problem, and he wrongly identifies agrarian un- 
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rest with political nationalism. What explana- 
tion has he to give for the civil wars in China 
and Burma, for the Kisan Sabha action in free 
India, for the Hukbalahap fighting in the politi- 
cally independent Philippines? These phenome- 
na become clear only when we make a sharp dis- 
tinction between two social groups: the urban 
classes, assimilated in the Western sphere, who 
in the foreign capitalism no longer see a fiend 
but a rival and who fight for political freedom 
not to destroy Western capitalism but to replace 
it by a capitalism of their own making and 
whose cry is: “Ote-toi de 14 que je m’y mette”; 
and the poor, exploited rural classes, who gener- 
ally do not rise to resistance on a national scale, 
whose oppression is not political but social and 
economic, and who feel themselves disillusioned 
when they perceive that the political emancipa- 
tion has cast them from the frying pan into the 
fire. 

The author has concentrated his attention on 
these rural classes and on their social and eco- 
nomic decline through village disintegration, 
landlordism, and indebtedness; industriously he 
has collected the data to paint the desperate 
situation of the rural masses; but he overreaches 
the mark when he supposes that in this way the 
nationalistic spring is laid bare. 

This becomes most obvious from his account 
of the agrarian situation in Java. In Indonesia 
the exclusion of nonnatives from landownership 
has prevented land concentration on a large 
scale. The Western estate companies have got 
long leases from the government on waste lands 
and need not damage any native interests by 
encroaching upon their rights to the soil. Now 
the author may argue (p. 45) that the govern- 
ment in leasing out these so-called “waste 
lands” is likely to violate Indonesian communal 
rights, but even if this contention were well 
founded, which is extremely questionable, it 
could not motivate extensive agrarian unrest; 
indeed, since 193¢ hardly any long leases have 
been given. For this reason the author confines 
himself to Java. Here we find specific estate cul- 
tures that grow their crops on grounds rented 
from the native agriculturists, and it is in par- 
ticular the sugar plantation that is marked out 
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by the author as the source of agrarian unrest 
and of its nationalistic reaction. “The sugar 
plentations in Java take the place of large-scale 
land concentrations in other countries of South- 
east Asia” (p. 57). They prevent the develop- 
ment of a strong native farmer class and reduce 
the native community to the state of a coolie 
colony (p. 59). They have changed the native 
peasant into a rebel (p. 6r). 

All this means a boundless overestimation of 
the importance of the sugar plantations, at least 
since 1930. The whole of the irrigated grounds 
at the same time under cane crop comes to less 
than 3 per cent of the native paddy fields or, if 
the triennial cane crop rotation is taken into ac- 
count, at best to 8.5 per cent; and the cane crop 
area counts for less than 10 per cent of the total 
estate grounds in Java. Moreover, the sugar 
plantations are limited to eastern and middle 
Java. And as to preventing the development of 
a strong native farmer class on the 80-90 per 
cent of irrigated fields that never bore any estate 
cane crop, this class as well has failed to develop. 
Under these circumstances one wonders why the 
agrarian unrest should have begun to appear 
just at a time when the sugar plantations were 
obliged to restrict themselves to less than 50 per 
cent of their former area. For twenty years there 
has been no question of “advancing Western 
penetration into native agriculture” (p. 67), and 
even before that time the estates have rather 
stimulated native agriculture by their example 
than cornered it by their expansion. Only the 
compulsory cultivation of export crops at the 
time of the culture system could have excited 
the rural population of Java to revolutionary 
activity. But this government policy has been 
dead for eighty years. 

The author unjustly traces the Indonesian 
revolutionary movement of the twenties back to 
the farming population (p. 254). The Sarekat 
Islam was an urban movement, at first, not 
without reason, called “Union of Islamic Trad- 
ers”; it tried to break the domination of Chinese 
intermediate trade. And in so far as it penetrated 
to the interior, and thereby to the sugar mills 
also, it only tried to organize the regular labor- 
ers, who had lost any relation with the villages 
and with native agriculture and who had found 
their means of existence exclusively in Western 
industry. 

Jacoby’s preparation for the writing of his 
book included four years in the Philippines dur- 
ing the Japanese occupation. But, as to the 
other five Far Eastern countries, he had to feed 


on literary sources only. Now this is a risky 
procedure, as it asks not only for a vivid imagi- 
native faculty but, above all, for a rigorous criti- 
cal ability. I fear that the author falls short of 
the last named. Without trying to put salt on 
every snail, I will mention by way of argument 
some contradictory statements and a couple of 
serious inaccuracies. 

On page 19 the author suggests the possibili- 
ty of a decision in favor of mechanization of 
tropical agriculture; on page xiii he even men- 
tions this mechanization as imminent. But on 
page 38 he judges: “Today, the abundance of 
manpower, largely resulting from the minute 
subdivision of the land, is delaying the introduc- 
tion of agricultural machinery outside the large 
estates.”” He might have added that even here 
the low wage level prevents mechanization. 

On page 37 the occupancy figure for annual 
crops is given as 96 per cent in 1929 and as 111.4 
per cent in 1938. On page 38 the figures have 
changed, without any apparent reason, to 131 
in 1926 and to 143.4 in 1936. 

On page 43, note 28, the number of Euro- 
peans in Indonesia in 1935 is figured as 4.2 per 
cent of the native population; on page 63 it be- 
comes 0.5 per cent of the total population 
(which is the exact number, including Eura- 
sians). 

On page 115 the author states that overhead 
expenses virtually force the rubber plantations 
to continue tapping regardless of the current 
price. But on page 123 it is stated that the rub- 
ber estates prefer to depend on a flexible labor 
force to make possible quick adjustment to the 
fluctuating market situation. 

Finally, the serious inaccuracies: On page 18 
the growth of the Javanese population is con- 
fused with its density, although this density 
dates from the beginning of the Christian Era, 
connected as it is with the rice culture on irri- 
gated fields, whereas the regular growth of the 
population is not older than one and a half cen- 
turies, when Western influence penetrated to 
the interior of Java. And on pages 61-62 
weighty conclusions are drawn from the distri- 
bution, “along racial lines,” of the incomes in 
Java according to the income tax. But the au- 
thor forgets to mention that at least 60 per cent 
of the native population are not assessed in this 
tax, incomes from agriculture being exempted. 

Du Bois’s book contains three lectures de- 
livered at Smith College in April, 1947. The first 
chapter gives the necessary general anthropo- 
logical concepts; the second applies these con- 
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cepts to the important social factors discernible 
in the Southeast Asia of 1940; and the final 
chapter suggests some potentialities to be con- 
cluded from these factors. 

Du Bois begins the first chapter—repeated 
from the first sentence of the Preface—with the 
statement that “the generalizations and specu- 
lations which constitute the major part of this 
book cannot be considered scientific in any seri- 
ous or rigorous definition of the word. They are 
frankly the distillates offered by a writer who 
was trained in the social sciences and who has 
been engrossed in an area.” 

One ought to be grateful to the University of 
Minnesota Press for publishing the lectures, be- 
cause as true distillates they are so condensed, 
so brimful of exciting theses and suggestive 
ideas, that only by quiet reading does one get 
their full flavor and fragrance. Therefore and by 
their scientific reliability they should form an 
excellent textbook for seminar discussions on 
Southeast Asian sociology. 

Du Bois believes that in the course of perhaps 
a long time the dualism of Eastern societies will 
disappear through the development of the rural 
masses in a Western sense; that in time the in- 
tellectual upper class will undoubtedly lose its 
status as a class apart (p. 59); that by then true 
Western democratic political forms will realize 
themselves and that this development is already 
discernible in the mummification of the old 
aristocracy by birth. “In 1940 such sultans, 
rajahs, and princelings as were left had become 
museum pieces. They were as fine an example of 
a cultural lag as you will find anywhere” (p. 36). 

These expectations presuppose that in the 
densely populated Far Eastern countries eco- 
nomic development of the rural masses is still 
possible. Others may be more skeptical on this 
point. But as to facts, even the two short years 
since the date of the lectures have sufficed to 
prove, in the case of Vietnam and of the Indo- 
nesian Republic, that the aristocracy by birth, 
the sultans and rajahs, are still a vital social ele- 
ment and may even become central forces in 
Eastern national evolution. 

J. H. BoEKEe 
Oegstgeest, Holland 


Frontier Land Systems in Southernmost China. 
By CHEN HAN-SENG. New York: Institute 
of Pacific Relations, 1949. Pp. vi+156. 
$2.00. (Mimeographed.) 


This book represents a fine combination of 
field investigations and scientific analysis. In 
1940 the author made a study of the Pai Yi 
(Siamese) community in Yunnan and also a 
study of the Kamba (Tibetan) community in 
Sikang, both provinces located in China’s south- 
western borderland. Since in this vast frontier 
region little or no field investigation has ever 
been carried out by social scientists with regard 
to the land and peoples, any piece of dependable 
information should be regarded as precious and 
valuable. It is in this respect that the book de- 
serves high recommendation to both Chinese 
and American readers. 

The author makes a comparative study of 
agrarian problems and social organization 
among these two aboriginal peoples. In fact, he 
assigned much more space to the latter than to 
the former. This was done on the assumption 
that “it is social structure that creates its own 
pattern of land tenure; agrarian systems and 
agricultural economics merely reflect the par- 
ticular social structure in which they are found” 
(p. v). 

In regard to social organization, both com- 
munities have been for centuries colonized by 
the Chinese, the effect of which is signalized by 
the superimposing of a Chinese bureaucracy 
upon the native social hierarchy—a phenome- 
non the author calls “a two-strata administra- 
tion.” Because of this peculiar situation, cor- 
ruption, exaction, and excessive burden on the 
people are inevitable. 

Both of these minority groups are supposed 
to be deeply imbued with Buddhism. However, 
since the Pai Yi’s belief in Buddhism has been 
mingled with, and then diluted by, fetishism, 
Buddhism in the form of Lamaism has an invet- 
erate hold on the Tibetans. The lamas (Bud- 
dhist monks) constitute the most influential and 
privileged group, combining, according to the 
author, the position and power of landlord, mer- 
chant, and usurer. It is natural that, the higher 
the prestige of the lamas, the more eager are 
families to see their members join the church. 
Religion having removed a good part of the 
adult male population from the labor force, la- 
bor shortage has become one of the most serious 
problems, accounting for the retarded land 
utilization and poverty. 

Lamaism has exerted still further effects on 
the ways of living in the Kamba community. 
Since the lamas can do no physical work, labor 
requisition or corvée, for working on the lama- 
sery’s farm has become pervasive and burden- 
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some to the common people. The author found 
that the reason the people have practiced poly- 
andry is not the withholding of land from divi- 
sion as commonly believed but the evasion of 
corvée, which according to customary law is im- 
posed on each household. The surest method of 
preserving a large joint family or household is 
by maintaining polyandry and sometimes po- 
lygamy. “Thus polyandry is not the cause,” as- 
serts the author, “‘but the result of non-division 
of land or household; and this non-division has 
been designed to evade corvée” (p. 96). This keen 
observation will prove in time to be a valuable 
addition to knowledge in social science. 

These two aboriginal peoples have public 
landownership in common, but there are wide 
differences in practice. In the Pai Yi community 
about 65 per cent of the land is owned by the 
nobility, which is the representative of the state, 
and only 22 per cent by the village collectively. 
The rest is owned by the Buddhist temple or is 
left waste. The villagers who cultivate the state 
land pay labor rent by village as a unit or rent 
in kind. There is little private land and, there- 
fore, little differentiation among the peasants in 
status and wealth. On the other hand, all lands 
in the Kamba community are owned solely by 
the hereditary chieftain, who is, in fact, a mini- 
ature autocrat. His power resides in granting 
land to his subjects for cultivation, and the 
peasants who receive land must pay back by la- 
bor service, which may range from working in 
the household to land cultivation. The peasan- 
try is also differentiated by the leasing arrange- 
ments between those who get land in excess for 
their own use and those who get none. All peas- 
ants have to pay tribute (tax) and meet the 
corvée and other requisitions to both the local 
noble, the lamasery, and the Chinese bureaucrat. 
These burdens have become increasingly un- 
bearable. Though the region is thinly popu- 
lated, there has been an exodus of peasant fam- 
ilies from it. 

There are points the reviewer wishes to bring 
out for the author’s consideration. First of all, 
the theory, advanced by our renowned histori- 
an, Professor Chen Yin-chueh, relating the fall 
of the great Tang Empire to the long period of 
Maneuverings with the Kingdom of Nan-Chao 
and the consequent weakening of its financial 
and military resources, must not be overlooked 
in the discussion of historical contacts between 
the Pai Yi and the Chinese. 

Second, the way the author classifies the 
types of societies seems to call for further con- 


sideration. According to his classification, based 
solely upon landownership, the folk society of 
the Pai Yi is proto-feudalistic, whereas that of 
the Kamba is feudalistic; therefore, the former 
is “older” than the latter. Apart from a doctri- 
naire position of stages of development, it is in- 
conceivable that the former should lead the lat- 
ter in all respects in terms of literacy, trade, 
monetary economy, religion, and matrimonial 
arrangements and at the same time be regarded 
as a step behind the latter in social develop- 
ment. Is landownership sufficient in determining 
the nature of a society? 

Finally, in empirical research the author may 
as a rule contribute much more by finding what 
the natives think about their age-old institu- 
tions and customary arrangements than 
by imputing his own views to the people 
studied. This does not mean to justify the exist- 
ence of the status quo or in any way to minimize 
the importance of analyzing the established so- 
cial systems. To a social scientist, what is sig- 
nificant and meaningful in inquiry are the on- 
going activities of the people which give him ac- 
cess to reality. A social frame may turn out to 
have become an empty skeleton with a few hu- 
man sentiments attached to it. 


SHu-CuHInc LEE 
Chicago 


Balkan Village. By Irwin T. SANDERS. Lexing- 
ton: University of Kentucky Press, 1949. 
Pp. xiv+291. $4.00. 


Dr. Sanders’ Balkan Village is a major con- 
tribution to our enlarging vision of the processes 
involved in traditional folk life and the changes 
it undergoes as Western ideas and techniques in- 
filtrate into it. His work is especially timely, 
since he deals with the effects of changes forced 
upon a peasant community by the exigencies of 
the recent war in which successively “his” 
people were host to German and, more recently, 
Soviet occupation forces. 

Dragalevtsy, a village of 1,669 Shopi (the 
physical and ethnic type found in the Sofia 
plain region), though just on the outskirts of 
Bulgaria’s capital, was among the most back- 
ward regions of Bulgaria, which is why it was 
chosen for study (1929-45). The first eight chap- 
ters deal exhaustively with the traditional life- 
way of the people and the slow, almost imper- 
ceptible changes which came about before they 
were faced, first, by the forceful intrusion of 
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their “State” (1934), and later by the impact of 
two occupational forces and, especially latterly, 
by the impatient dialectic of the Communist 
party. These rapid changes are described in the 
last three chapters. 

Chaper i, “The People and Their Village,” 
is reminiscent of the kind of portrayal that 
Malinowski suggested to others and demon- 
strated in his Argonauts. It is written with a 
Dickensian eye for ethnographic details, yet not 
boringly, and at the same time with the touch of 
the sociologist that he is. Chaper ii, ““The House 
Becomes a Home,” is a description of the prepa- 
rations for and the techniques involved in build- 
ing a house. Also described here are the patterns 
of behavior involved in the major crises of life. 
These latter are treated separately, however, as 
if they were parts of separate chapters, and one 
sometimes loses the drift of the author’s attempt 
to relate them to the central theme, namely, the 
making of a house into a home. One has the 
feeling that this chapter is disconnected and 
that the author tries to overcome the fault by a 
few summary words. If the author’s attempt 
was deliberately to show the “on-goingness” 
and “relatedness” of a great number of items of 
social living which are often treated as disparate 
items, then he has succeeded well, but he should 
have stated his intention. Chapter iii, “Land, 
Labor, and Money,” reports phenomena that 
open the way to understanding the peasant 
mind. As in other books on this subject, the 
peasant’s almost mystical attachment to his 
land is shown; how the young were gradually 
being tempted away from hard work and the 
love for land; how the young were being “bit- 
ten” by the glitter of money and the material 
things of “the people of the outside world” 
(Sofia); and how rifts gradually develop be- 
tween the younger and older generations. One 
wonders, then, why the author in Appendix V 
says: “The peasants complain so bitterly of 
their dull, monotonous life and long to have 
their children counted among the white-collar 
class.” But this is a minor detail. Chapter iv, 
“The Good Old Days,” offers a_ historical 
glimpse of the background to many of the deep 
antipathies and loyalties that characterize the 
whole Balkan region, as well as a perspective on 
how Dragalevtsy came to be what it is and, in- 
deed, where and why it is. The next four chap- 
ters, “Courtship and Marriage,” ‘Marriage,”’ 
“Parents and Children,” and “Familism, a 
Changing Way of Life,” are treated admirably 
and in great detail: one really gets “the feel” of 


Balkan peasant life, of traditionalistic patriar- 
chal value orientations, of the love of home and 
family and land, of the inevitable cleavages be- 
tween the younger and older generations, of 
property inheritance and disputes, of man-wife- 
children relationships, and of practically every 
phase of life as it is lived in Dragalevtsy from the 
cradle to the grave. Perhaps no higher praise can 
be given to such a book than to say that one 
comes to know the town and its inhabitants as 
if one had grown up in it one’s self, intuitively 
feeling its expectations under certain circum- 
stances and capable of predicting its behav- 
ior with a great deal of success. The final three 
chapters, “The National State,” “Prelude to 
Communism,” and “Communism Knocks at the 
Door,” were written after the author’s return 
from Bulgaria (1945). As the United States agri- 
cultural attaché, he was in an admirable posi- 
tion to study the social and cultural changes 
which had taken place in Dragalevtsy as well as 
the underlying political and economic changes 
successively wrought by the governments of 
Bulgaria, Germany, and the U.S.S.R. These 
chapters are gems of exposition and show how 
closely interconnected are the events in Wash- 
ington, Berlin, or Moscow with those in Ivan’s 
and Maria’s household. Dragalevtsy, as a model 
of peasant life in Bulgaria and as a good example 
of peasant life in other countries, becomes, there- 
fore, more than just a far-off village with a for- 
eign-sounding name. It becomes a lesson in hu- 
man relations which does and will increasingly 
have a determining influence on world problems. 


Percy BLAck 
University of Kentucky 


Sydney Olivier: Letters and Selected Writings. 
Edited by MARGARET OLIviER. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1948. Pp. 252. $4.00. 


In this country and generation Sydney Olivi- 
er’s books are better known than is their author. 
At the least, students ought to know his three 
classics on racial and colonial problems— White 
Capital and Coloured Labour, The Anatomy of 
African Misery, and Jamaica, the Blessed Island 
—for, although some of the terms he used have 
become bad words (e.g., “instinct”), his ideas 
and his analyses of racial problems in Africa and 
the British West Indies are among the best ever 
presented. 

There is in this book only one new item of 
Olivier’s own writing on racial problems—a 
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little essay on “The Transplanted African,” 
written in 1913. In it he builds a sort of mani- 
festo upon the differences between these two 
propositions: “A Negro is a backward man” 
and “The Negro is an inferior race.’”’ One of his 
conclusions is that, ‘where the race-differenti- 
ation formula is held to, it must increase civil 
discord. Where the balance of numbers is as it is 
in South Africa, it must tend to foster obscure 
aspirations towards rebellion or civil war. If 
statesmen and citizens face in the contrary di- 
rection, I do not say they will immediately at- 
tain civil peace, but I am confident that they 
will be travelling the only road towards it.” At 
another point he says: “‘The question in practi- 
cal politics is, are we to discriminate in policy 
on the ground of the backwardness or on the 
ground of the Race?” 

When a man has said this, he is free to de- 
mand that it be public policy to discriminate in 
favor of those against whom it has long been 
policy to discriminate, but to do so only in those 
specific ways which promised best to eliminate 
the backwardness. 

To those interested in what manner of man 
Olivier was, the twelve pages of impressions by 
his lifelong friend and fellow-Fabian, G. Ber- 
nard Shaw, will be rewarding. There are also a 
brief autobiographical sketch and some one hun- 
dred and fifty pages of biography by his widow. 
The latter includes many letters from Olivier. 
The whole is a record of an Englishman of schol- 
arly and middle-class background who early be- 
came a Fabian socialist (with Wallas, Shaw, et 
al.), but who, in order to make a living, had to 
take a civil service examination and go into the 
colonial service. Although he seems to have had 
no special calling to the colonial service, he had 
a brilliant career in it. It was in this career that 
he met, without the luggage of conventional 
ideas and prejudices, the race problem. 


C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


The Muria and Their Ghotul. By VERRIER Et- 
win. Bombay: Oxford University Press, 
1948. Pp. xxix+730. $11.50. 


The Muria are an agricultural tribe of the 
Bastar State in the Central Provinces of India, 
and the ghotul is the term for the common dor- 
mitory of the unmarried girls and boys of this 
community. The institution of the ghotul is 
studied in great detail in this book, as it is the 


outstanding feature of the Muria society. It con- 
trols the life of the unmarried youth, and even 
after marriage the Muria is kept in touch with 
the ghotul through the parts the young people 
play in a body in the various ceremonial occa- 
sions. 

The Muria and Their Ghotul is an outstand- 
ing work in Indian social anthropology in that 
it presents its subjects as people rather than as 
peculiar beings. Elwin does not harp on the pe- 
culiarities of the Muria, even though he is deal- 
ing with an institution that is not to be found in 
either the European or the nontribal Indian 
societies. On the other hand, he gives a com- 
parative framework to the ghotul, presenting to 
the reader sketches on societies of many parts 
of the world which have the dormitory system. 
Moreover, Elwin has written the book well, and 
his own understanding of the ways of the Muria 
is conveyed to the reader readily through his 
writing. The illustrations, numbering over three 
hundred, also help in understanding the tribe. 

There is no fixed age when a girl or a boy 
goes to the ghoiul. When a boy begins to play 
outside of home, he goes along to the ghotul with 
the other boys without notice. A girl also wants 
to go to the ghotul, usually before puberty, when 
she sees other girls of her age going there. Or 
often the children are sent to the ghotul by the 
mother when they become old enough to cause 
“embarrassment in the home at night.” For the 
Muria express the view that it is not proper for 
children to watch their parents having sexual 
intercourse when they reach the age of under- 
standing and questioning. The author also re- 
gards this to be the most significant function of 
the ghotul, besides that of making young people 
learn to take sexual life easily. 

Although girls and boys are betrothed at an 
early age by their parents to someone suitable, 
according to clan and economic status, usually 
to their cross-cousins, all young people are ex- 
pected to have sexual relations first with their 
ghotul partners. The ghotul decides how the boys 
and girls are to be coupled and for how long. 

There are two types of ghotul. The older kind 
provides the ghotul members with a single 
steady partner. The selected couples go through 
a ceremony called “‘ghotul marriage,” and the 
partners are expected to be faithful to each 
other. After five or six years of this ghotul life 
both the girl and the boy marry their betrothed, 
who is usually someone different. It is the rule 
that none should have any sexual or familiar 
relations with their betrothed. 
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The second, or modern, kind of ghotul 
changes the ghotul partners after short intervals 
of three or four days. In this type of ghotul 
every boy and girl has sexual intercourse with 
one another at regulated times. The Muria 
claims that the new type of ghotul is better than 
the older type because changing the partners 
after short intervals lessens the fear of pregnan- 
cy of the girls. Even though every girl is expect- 
ed to have sexual relations before marriage in 
the ghotul, it is not proper for an unmarried girl 
to become pregnant because it leads to eco- 
nomic complications. The village council im- 
poses a fine on the families of the respective girl 
and boy. 

Moreover, changing the ghotul partners 
brings about better adjustment after marriage. 
In the ghotul where the members had single 
partners, there often came the problem of emo- 
tional attachments. This was hard, since after 
marriage a girl should not even speak to a pre- 
vious ghotul partner. In the ghotul where the 
partners are changed, there is little chance of 
atiachment to a particular person, since the 
ghotul members live in a corporate group. 

The ghotul is sanctioned by the religion of the 
Muria. There is firm discipline within the ghotul 
relating to the actions of the members within it 
and in the outside community. The boys and 
girls must help their families in their economic 
life in the day and enjoy their life in the ghotul 
at night, for the ghotul is a “night club” where 
games, dances, and songs are performed at night 
only. The ghotul members perform certain im- 
portant functions in all sacred ceremonies. The 
presence and participation of the members of 
one’s ghotul are necessary during one’s mar- 
riage. 

The Muria considers sexual relations to be a 
happy and a good thing if performed under 
proper conditions according to the rules. Per- 
sons sometimes do break the rules, but, if they 
are found out, they are punished. According to 
the ethical ideas of the Muria, no indecency is 
found in the Muria village. 

Elwin says that the Muria marriages are ex- 
tremely stable. Divorce and adultery are rare. 
Adultery is punished, except if it is a case of a 
woman running away from her husband with 
her ghotul lover shortly after marriage. Then she 
is brought back to her husband and treated 
leniently until she gets used to her new life. 

Husband and wife must never talk about 
their ghoul life to each other. A married woman 
is never permitted to enter a ghotul. A married 


man, however, may go back to his ghotul for 
several months after marriage. The wives, it is 
noted, do not approve of this. 

One point is not discussed in this book. That 
is how the wife adjusts herself in marriage. The 
change in her life from the ghotul to marriage is 
drastic. She must forego her ghotul partners and 
make herself forget about her life in the ghotul. 
That these requirements on her part are not 
always accomplished is noted from the admis- 
sion by the tribe that wives do sometimes run 
away with their ghotul lovers, and the tribe 
treats them kindly. The fact that the Muria 
marriages are stable, or that the wives get used 
to their new life, does not mean that the Muria 
marriages are without conflict. We would like to 
know more of the manifestations of these con- 
flicts and the techniques by which the conflicts 
are overcome to produce stable marriages. 


JYOTIRMOYEE SARMA 
Calcutta 


The Negro Ghetto. By RoBERT C. WEAVER. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1948. Pp. 
Xviii+404. $3.75. 

The title of this volume may be misleading. 

It is not a sociological treatise on Negro commu- 

nities but an analysis of the forces which control 

the demand by Negroes for housing and the sup- 
ply of housing available to them in the larger 
cities of the northern states. As such, it is likely 
to remain the standard work for a good many 
years. Put into press before the Supreme Court’s 
ruling on race restrictive covenants, Weaver’s 
book in effect anticipates that decision and 
stresses other increasingly urgent issues of pub- 
lic policy. Moreover, the book provides impor- 
tant raw material for a reorientation of scientif- 
ic thinking about race relations which, in this 
reviewer’s judgment, lies just ahead of us. 
Only a man with Weaver’s experience in the 
fields of Negro housing and labor could have 
brought together the mass of data exhibited 
here, and only a man with his ability could have 
made so much sense of it. The book begins with 
“The Development of Residential Segregation” 
in northern cities since World War I: the cul- 
tural backgrounds and income levels of Negro 
migrants, the crystallization of the black belts 
in the 1920’s, the reinforcing influence of the de- 
pression, FHA and New Deal public housing, 
the radical changes in demand created by rising 
job status and new northward migration during 
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World War II, and the increasingly organized 
resistance of white realty, financial, and builder 
groups against expansion of the areas open to 
Negro occupancy. Part IT discusses “Successes 
and Failures of Federal and Local Government” 
since 1940: the pitifully small share of priority 
construction allotted to Negroes, FHA’s belated 
withdrawal of official support for segregation, 
the growing number of local housing authorities 
that have bucked stiff resistance in opposing en- 
forced segregation. 

Weaver insists that covenants are only one— 
and by no means the most effective one—of a 
number of devices used to keep Negroes 
hemmed in, that only a few actually gain from 
perpetuation of the ghetto, that changes in 
property values associated with Negro invasion 
into an area are determined in fact by a number 
of variables, and that in the still infrequent 
cases in which color is the only variable (i.e., in 
which initial selling prices are not inflated by 
the constricted supply available to Negroes, 
family incomes are equal, panic among white oc- 
cupants is inhibited by the absence of alterna- 
tive shelter, and overcrowding of shelter-hungry 
Negro tenants can be prevented) neither the 
physical condition of dwellings nor their market 
value suffers. A concluding section holds that 
a democratic housing policy requires, first of all, 
new construction for all population groups on a 
much larger scale than we have been getting, 
and then active encouragement of interracial 
neighborhoods by public authorities. The rapid- 
ly growing urban redevelopment movement is 
convincingly described as essential to any such 
policy but a major threat unless the issue of ra- 
cial equality is squarely faced at the outset. 
While he recognizes that, in the absence of over- 
all democratic city planning, the occupancy 


. Standards covenant may further stabilize one- 


class neighborhoods, Weaver recommends it as 
a substitute for the racial covenant. 


The Negro Ghetto is neither a special plea nor 
a narrowly parochial book. The author takes 
full account, for example, of the importance of 
Negro poverty and of vested interests in segre- 
gation within the ghetto. At the same time, he 
is thoroughly aware of the broader issues of 
class relations in a democracy, and his proposals 
are the soundest strategy this reviewer has seen 
for clearing the ground for a straightforward at- 
tack on these basic inequalities in housing and 
community planning. On the other hand, the 
changing meanings given to the “economic” and 
the tendency to reduce all cultural and political 


factors to “economic” terms sometimes render 
the latter category almost meaningless. Thus, 
the extent of “manipulation” involved in the 
spread of restrictive covenants is almost certain- 
ly exaggerated (pp. 39-40), and the number of 
persons who, in some sense real to them, gain 
from the perpetuation of residential segregation 
is correspondingly underestimated (p. 272). 
Nonetheless, Weaver’s wealth of evidence 
and the use he makes of it run sharply counter 
to the current tendency to deal with race-rela- 
tions phenomena in terms of the “attitudes” of 
individuals. Although he is not concerned to 
generalize at this level, his data show how the 
specialized, instrumental associations and com- 
munications characteristic of a mass society are 
interposed squarely between the more or less un- 
differentiated anti-Negro preferences and be- 
liefs of the bulk of the white population, on the 
one hand, and particular discriminatory prac- 
tices and social structures, on the other; how 
they exaggerate, distort, or neutralize the ex- 
pression of those attitudes in action; and how 
even by creating new constellations of interests 
and new power balances, they can largely con- 
trol the growth or transformation of those atti- 
tudes. As markets become less and less effective- 
ly competitive, as governmental policy plays an 
increasingly direct role in determining who gets 
what, explanations in terms of individual psy- 
chology and of the mores become increasingly 
threadbare and inadequate precisely in those 
areas which, under the American creed, are mat- 
ters of public concern. On Weaver’s showing, 
housing is perhaps the outstanding single ex- 
ample of this fact. It is in this sense—that of 
emphasison concrete interests and their organiza- 
tion—that his “‘economism”’ makes a great deal 
of sense. 
WILLIAM C. BRADBURY, JR. 


University of Chicago 


Caste and Class in a Southern Town. By JOHN 
DoLtLarb. 2d ed. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1949. Pp. xvi+502. $5.00. 


Why review a monograph which was noticed 
in the social science journals twelve years ago? 
One might do it because developments in meth- 
ods of study have so changed that it is worth 
while to look back at something done earlier. Or 
one might do it to gauge the influence of the 
book on other investigators. John Dollard’s 
Southern Town would merit new notice on 
either of these counts. 
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In fact, he has in a new preface (which is the 
only new thing in the second edition) himself 
looked back upon his methods. The purpose of 
my writing is to call attention to this Preface, 
which is a fragment of scientific autobiography 
followed by a declaration of faith and a chal- 
lenge. 

The autobiographical part refers to Dollard’s 
own “methodological” career. He thinks that he 
could now do a better job of Southern Town by 
two changes in method. The first would be a 
more developed and expert use of caste and 
class analysis. For this, he would have—as he 
suggests—a model in the analysis made by 
Warner, Davis, and Gardner in Deep South. 

The second change would be “‘to see the life 
of the people as a set of habits motivated by 
drive and learned under conditions of reinforce- 
ment.”’ Now, unless I misread the book, its most 
fundamental notion was that the people of 
Southern Town are driven by their impulses, are 
rewarded for expressing them in certain ways, and 
are punished for expressing them in other ways. 
People, and especially people who are Negroes, 
must learn if they are to live. It was this empha- 
sis that made the study different from others on 
the same problem; it was this for which it was 
both praised and blamed. Just what would have 
been gained by more assiduous use of “habit”’ 
I do not quite see. 

It may be that Dollard is really protesting 
(and turning the protest against his own past 
work) against a certain primitiveness of method 
which is certainly a shortcoming of social sci- 
ence. If so, the protest is to be well taken, al- 
though primitiveness of method probably does 
less damage than overrefinement of technique 
applied to problems that have not been sharply 
defined and conceptualized. One hopes, in any 
case, that he will carry the protest far enough to 
demonstrate that he (or anyone) can, with the 
more refined and experimental methods of 
which he speaks, write a better analysis of some 
major social problem than he did in his Southern 
Town study. 

Now it may be that we will always have a 
sort of division of labor between those who ap- 
ply a set of powerful conceptual tools to some 
part of social reality, thereby sharpening and 
deepening our knowledge of it, and those who 
come along afterward and probe a little deeper 
and finish things off with precision tools. One 
man may turn from one of these roles to the 
other. But I take it that Dollard has another 
notion, which I will take the liberty and risk of 


expressing for him: that the whole level of meth- 
od should be so raised that such a division of 
labor might become unnecessary. Whether that 
is possible or not, it is a good thing to have 
people who, like Dollard, are themselves driven 
from one emphasis and method to another and 
who are not deterred from so doing by lack of 
reinforcement on the part of their “departmen- 
tal’’ colleagues. One must, in the present state of 
social science and of the world, hope that more 
and more of us will have the courage (as against 
“departmental” fraternities and as against that 
fear of ego-loss which Nicodemus could not faee) 
and the brains to develop methodological tools 
—not the least of which are concepts— which 
have both penetrating power and fine precision. 

The statement of faith is essentially that we 
in America have a better chance than people 
elsewhere to solve the race problem (by learning 
to treat a man as a man). This, Dollard rests 
partly on a belief that Americans “instinctively 
hate the caste system and will not long abide it.” 


EvERETT C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


The Psychology of Social Classes: A Study of 
Class Consciousness. By RICHARD CENTERS. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1949. Pp. xii+244. $3.50. 

This book is of great interest to sociologists 
for two reasons: for the empirical findings that 
Dr. Centers has obtained and for the insight 
into the thought of a competent social psycholo- 
gist, trained in psychology, which the categories 
and methods of analysis reveal. 

To obtain his data, Centers surveyed a cross- 
section of adult white males in the United States 
through the facilities of the Office of Public 
Opinion Research of the department of psychol- 
ogy of Princeton University. Negroes were left 
out because of the confusion that would have 
been introduced by the caste variable, and 
women were excluded both because of the diffi- 
culty of assigning them to occupational cate- 
gories and because they are usually accurately 
classed through their husbands or fathers. 
Quota sampling was used. The questions asked 
were designed to explore the validity of the in- 
terest-group theory of classes, pioneered by 
Marx. 

Centers attempts to test this theory as fol- 
lows: each person in the cross-section is given a 
stratification score by combining scores for eco- 
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nomic status, power or domination-subordina- 
tion, and occupation. The relationship between 
this stratification index and the class with which 
each person identifies himself is then estab- 
lished. The tetrachoric correlation is .67. The 
next step is the demonstration that the stratifi- 
cation index is related to answers to six ques- 
tions that reflect conservatism-radicalism and 
to political behavior. The tetrachoric correlation 
between stratification and conservatism-radi- 
calism is .61, and that between stratification and 
voting or not voting Republican in the 1944 
presidential election is .43. Centers regards these 
correlations as high enough to prove that both 
class identification and attitudes and behavior 
are strongly related to the person’s objective 
position in terms of stratification. When he re- 
lates these two sorts of derivatives from strati- 
fication to each other, however, the correlations 
are only .49 for class identification with con- 
servatism-radicalism and .36 for class identifi- 
cation with political behavior. Centers seems to 
believe these relationships close enough to vali- 
date a concept of class consciousness, of which 
class identification is one aspect and economic- 
political attitudes and behavior the other. He 
thus concludes that the interest-group theory of 
classes is in large measure confirmed. Despite 
further tests which he devises to prove this, this 


| reviewer remains unimpressed by the degree of 


covariation demonstrated. 

Of the three main variables dealt with, two 
seem to be appropriate and to have been meas- 
ured adequately. The stratification index is con- 
structed from three components that correlate 
highly with each other, and it probably rates 
the individual accurately. Nor can one quarrel 
with the battery of questions on conservatism- 
radicalism used to test attitudes or with voting 
preference as an index of behavior. It is class 
identification as Centers employs it that, to a 
sociologist, seems inadequate as a principal 
variable. 

What Centers did was to ask each respondent 
to choose one of four names for his own social 
class: upper, middle, working, or lower. This 
procedure was thought to be superior to a three- 
way choice of upper, middle, and lower because 
very few respondents will identify themselves 
with the lower class. The percentages of the 
cross-section that fall in the four classes named 
are 3, 43, 51, and 1, respectively. The remaining 
2 per cent did not commit themselves. Centers 
assumes throughout the book that for all practi- 
cal purposes working class means lower class. 


It is class identification thus established that 
Centers treats as actually the person’s class. 
This, despite the fact that class identification is 
said to be one aspect of class consciousness. How 
can it be both class and class consciousness? 
Surely the term “class consciousness” refers to 
a consciousness of something external to the 
mind! But for Centers it does not. The mental 
patient who thinks himself Mr. Rockefeller is 
an upper-class person. 

Why did not Centers content himself with 
the relationships between stratification and con- 
servatism-radicalism? For the very good reason 
that he found that class identification does tend 
to be an independent variable, modifying the ef- 
fect of stratification and affecting attitudes and 
behavior in the direction of the identification. 
He quite rightly feels that he has something im- 
portant. But in this reviewer’s opinion he has 
needlessly misinterpreted the situation. 

Centers’ analysis has omitted completely the 
rating given by others to a person. This is the 
essence of social class to most sociologists. The 
class identification which the person himself 
makes is a reflection, more or less accurate, of 
this external rating. It is awareness of being a 
part of such an externally classified category of 
persons that constitutes class consciousness. 

Now, Centers had no means of determining 
how others rated an individual. But he could at 
least have recognized that such a rating is the 
heart of social class and that the person’s own 
identification is a derivative of it. Then class 
identification could have been used operational- 
ly as a rough index of class position. That he 
himself vaguely sensed that something was 
wrong is evidenced by the fact that he slips over 
from the phrase “class identification” to the 
phrase “class affiliation” about halfway through 
the book. The latter is the important datum, 
but is one on which he has no information. 

This book, then, is an object lesson in the 
pitfalls of approaching matters of social struc- 
ture from the point of view of the individual 
alone. One simply cannot obtain all the crucial 
data that way. This fault, glaring though it is, 
does not, however, rob the present work of great 
value to the sociologist. It is a mine of informa- 
tion concerning relationships among the various 
indices that the author has used. Nowhere else, 
for instance, has there been compiled extensive 
information on what occupations people regard 
as belonging to the class with which they iden- 
tify themselves. There are eighty-eight well- 
constructed tables and twenty-eight figures, all 
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of them worthy of careful study. For a sociolo- 
gist interested in social classes this volume con- 
stitutes an essential reference work, though 
hardly a theoretical guide. 

RoBert C. ANGELL 
University of Michigan 


The Political Community: A Study of Anomie. 
By SEBASTIAN DE GraziA. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. xx+258. 
$4.00. 


This is a persuasive book, especially for those 
to whom a simple, direct statement of the thesis 
to be sustained, clear definition of terms, and 
magisterial marshaling of carefully selected evi- 
dence carry conviction in and of themselves. It 
has all the qualities of a high-grade legal argu- 
ment. 

This is a well-written book. The concrete 
noun and the active verb have been used wher- 
ever possible, and the style has both grace and 
force. Nowhere is to be encountered that pecul- 
iar combination of dulness and elephantine ped- 
antry that blemishes so much current writing in 
the social science field. 

This is a book with an erudite author. It is 
clear that De Grazia’s command of the lan- 
guages of Euro-American scholarship is exten- 
sive and that he has read widely in many fields 
—some of them refreshingly marginal to the 
main theme. Yet, although richly allusive, there 
is no evidence, in my estimation, that the 
author’s style is in any way exhibitionistic; he 
wears his learning lightly and naturally. 

Unfortunately, the conjunction of skilled ar- 
gumentation, good writing, and erudition, how- 
ever happy, is still not enough to make this a 
good book from the standpoint of careful schol- 
arship and sound science. In fact, I think that 
it is a bad book. 

For example, contemporaries dealing with 
closely related topics are not mentioned, either 
in the text or in the notes. This means one of 
two things: the all-too-common practice of kill- 
ing off an actual or potential rival by saying 
nothing about him or the failure to extend erudi- 
tion in readily ascertainable or obvious direc- 
tions. Merton’s important article on “Social 
Structure and Anomie” goes unmentioned, to 
choose only one of the more striking instances. 
It is not quite enough to say, “The sociologists 
themselves have not used the concept much in 
their writings, with the exception of those who 


were either disciples of Durkheim or commenta- 
tors on his work” (p. xii). Parsons, the major 
source of Merton’s presentation, is certainly no 
mere disciple of Durkheim, nor is he simply a 
commentator—even though it may be admitted 
that the element of comment is considerable. 
Granted, De Grazia cites one article by Parsons 
(n. 23, p. 240), but here the reference is to a 
point only remotely related to the main argu- 
ment. Other aspects of Parsons’ work, directly 
concerned with De Grazia’s thesis, are blandly 
ignored. To the names of Merton and Parsons 
might be added many others who have under- 
gone similar treatment at De Grazia’s hands; 
his scholarship is bad, in spite of his voluminous 
notes. 

Where the unsound science is concerned, only 
a digest of the argument of the book will serve 
as a vehicle of criticism. This argument runs 
about as follows. 

Taking off from a discussion of Durkheim’s 
anomie (De Grazia does not italicize the term, 
but, for reasons stated later, I shall do so), our 
author says that Durkheim correctly distin- 
guished the phenomena designated but that he 
lacked the psychological insights since contrib- 
uted by the psychoanalysts. (Psychoanalysis 
and psychiatry are lumped together, and the 
Freudians and Neo-Freudians represent the 
psychoanalysts.) De Grazia establishes his own 
usage of anomie as “‘the disintegrated state of a 
society that possesses no body of common 
values or morals which effectively govern con- 
duct” (p. xii). 

Society,” however, is not the key term; in- 
stead, it is the “political community,” and this 
political community is always a state. “It is only 
necessary that the groups under consideration 
have a name to refer to their collective selves 
and common history; they will then have [intra- 
and] interfamily morals plus a pattern of subor- 
dination to persons, real or symbolic. In short, 
they will have a state” (p. 17). De Grazia as- 
sumes that all families, without exception, are 
characterized by authoritative rule and that ald 
authoritative rule is state rule. Customary defi- 
nitions, of which Max Weber’s is a good ex- 
ample, are rejected; e.g., “the legitimate monop- 
oly of the use of physical force” as a criterion of 
the state is summarily set aside. It is permis- 
sible, of course, to call anything anything if the 
liabilities thereby entailed are accepted, but 
among the liabilities is the risk of arguing in @ 
circle. 

A state, says De Grazia, must have a ruler 
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(this term he italicizes except in his Coda [pp. 
187-92]; I shall hereafter follow the Coda prac- 
tice). As a result of “the prolonged infirmity” of 
the human organism, all children become psy- 
chologically dependent on their attendants 
(parents or parent-substitutes), and this always 
leads to basic separation-anxiety. Separation 
from what? From the ruler—attendant, then 
patriarch, chieftain, priest, god or gods, or some 
other anthropomorphized ruling entity. Reli- 
gion and politics intertwine; the belief system 
necessary for allaying separation-anxiety is con- 
centrated in a person or persons having, or be- 
lieved to have, the function of ruling. What the 
student of primitive religions would say about 
this universality of anthropomorphization would 
not, I think, sustain De Grazia’s contentions; 
even a study of the world religions casts serious 
doubt upon it—what of early Buddhism? The 
universality of intense separation-anxiety is 
likewise to be questioned: Are the Zufii, the 
Mundugumor, the Yahgan, the presumably 
“mommed” American, the Riffian, the Buriat, 
and the Japanese all to be thrown into the same 
pot? This is not quite the same as the “diaper 
determinism” of Gorer and similar facile gener- 
alizers, but is it not just another monocausal 
speculation? 

All rulers, says De Grazia, issue what may be 
called “directives”: moral codes, laws, and 
what not. These are, of course, internalized by 
the subjects—or, in his terminolgy, by the citi- 
zens. Because rulers are not always consistent 
or because there may be two or more rulers, con- 
flict between directives frequently comes about, 
and this gives rise in the subjects to simple 
anomie (p. 71). There are apprehension and 
anxiety, and the responses of infancy are re- 
vived. In modern democracies, for example, 
brotherhood is taught in religion, but competi- 
tion is taught in business. This clash brings with 
it the persisting tension of anomie and the at- 
tempts to seek relief from it in “some signs of 
approval and affection either from the powerful 
figures who plot the way or from the members 
of his community who run the same stumbling 
gamut of beliefs” (p. 72). The man’s problems 
deliquesce into those of the child. Om mane 
padme om—separation-anxiety is the magic 
formula. 

The same holds for acute anomie; this, how- 
ever, involves the deterioration of belief sys- 
tems. Such deterioration follows fast on the dis- 
covery that the reigning ruler is unable or un- 
willing to perform his duties toward the political 


community. The attempt to restore order in an 
environment in which acute anomie prevails 
necessitates more drastic remedies than are re- 
quired for simple anomie. Mental disorder and 
suicide are the extremes of personality response 
to acute anomie. Mass movements such as 
naziism are a social response; Hitler’s success as 
ruler brought with it the restoration of an ideol- 
ogy suitable for Germany, involving as it did the 
elimination of competition in favor of fellowship 
(Gemeinschaft). De Grazia hastens to add, how- 
ever, that the solution to which the Germans 
resorted is not the only one possible. He does 
not mention Salazar Portugal, Franco Spain, 
De Valera Ireland, or Stalin Russia. Instead, he 
begins his Coda thus: “The theologian is right. 
Why not admit it? More than anything else, the 
world needs Love” (p. 187). 

In sum, De Grazia has redefined anomie, as- 
signed to it a meaning differing somewhat from 
Durkheim’s, and, with only a distinction be- 
tween its simple and acute forms, has hyposta- 
tized it into a principle—rather, “the” principle 
—of social ills. 

As a minor contribution toward avoidance 
of the evils of anomie, and not merely as exem- 
plified by De Grazia, I soberly suggest that we 
give the term back to the French. That is why 
I have consistently italicized it in this review. 
Its use has already reached the dimensions of a 
fad. The social sciences have long been afflicted 
by jargon; why add to it? The English language 
is rich and flexible, and much can be said in sys- 
tematic fashion without resorting to academese. 
Further, many of those who toss about terms 
lifted from French and German, for example, 
know little French and less German. If we want 
to say “‘normlessness,”’ “lawlessness,” “‘insecuri- 
ty,” and the like, why not say them? Why deck 
ourselves out with borrowed and all too often 
misapplied finery? 

HowarpD BECKER 
University of Wisconsin 


American Social Reform Movements: Their Pat- 
tern since 1865. By THomas H. Greer. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949. Pp. lx+313. 


The purpose of this volume, in its author’s 
words, is to provide an understanding of the 
“essential pattern of modern reform move- 
ments” which will permit “the American people 
. .. to avoid the evils of hasty legislation or vio- 
lence.” In an introductory chapter, “Reform 
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and Democracy,” the author defines his terms 
in a cultural-lag framework, i.e., social reform 
movements are efforts to achieve—by direct ac- 
tion or legislation— adjustment of institutions 
to changing conditions. The subject matter is 
divided chronologically, Part I of the volume 
covering the period from 1865 to 1917 and Part 
II that since 1917; each period is then subdivid- 
ed into the categories of labor, radical, farm, and 
progressive movements. A final chapter at- 
tempts a synthesis of all the data, concluding 
that, while “individual reform movements do 
not follow any fixed pattern, . . . many signifi- 
cant observations can be made concerning the 
conditions underlying reform agitation; trends 
in aims, organization, and techniques; reasons 
for the disappearance of these movements; and 
their influence on general social evolution” (p. 
274). 

It is a worth-while project, both theoretically 
and practically, that Greer has undertaken. The 
success of his efforts needs to be evaluated by 
consideration of his facts and of his analysis and 
synthesis. 

The data for this book are for the most part 
derived from already published primary or— 
more frequently—secondary sources. While 
scissors and paste pot are not unacceptable as 
tools for research and research assembly, their 
merits depend on the user’s dexterity in piecing 
together the excerpts into new and revealing 
patterns, which in turn depends on his feeling 
for and command over the total situation. He 
needs both ingenuity and objectivity in select- 
ing the data and in postulating cause-and-effect 
relationships out of a string of sequences. Greer 
does not demonstrate in this book enough of 
these qualities to bring new life and meaning to 
the facts he has collected. 

The categories in which he chooses to group 
reform movements (farm, labor, progressive, 
radical) give a clue to a weakness of his analysis. 
They are nonparallel and overlapping, and in 
the author’s treatment of specific reform move- 
ments the interrelationships between the differ- 
ent categories do not always appear to be appre- 
ciated. For example, reference is made to the 
Haymarket bombing of 1886 exclusively in the 
chapter “Early Radical Efforts’’ and therein de- 
scribed simply as the product of an esoteric 
anarchist gathering. There is no mention of its 
relationship to the strike at the McCormick 
Harvester Works, to the eight-hour-day move- 
ment, or to its symbolic and practical signifi- 
cance for the labor movement in the United 


States as well as the progressive movement in 
Illinois politics. Similarly, in the discussion 
under the radical rubric of Debs and the Pull- 
man strike of 1894 one gets little fact or feeling 
regarding the cross-fertilization between radical 
and labor movements in this country. 

No general pattern of social reform emerges 
from this study. Perhaps this is due to the com- 
plexity of the material with which the author 
deals. The generalizations made are, or need to 
be, so qualified that they cease to be generaliza- 
tions at all, as, for instance, in the attempted 
“synthesis” about the rise or fall of reform 
movements in general. While Greer is able to 
find many cases to buttress his conclusion that 
“economic distress gives rise to most of the re- 
form efforts,” he neglects in his “synthesis” 
those of his data which demonstrate that “‘im- 
proving economic conditions nurtured the whole 
labor movement” or that prosperity encouraged 
“progressive” legislative reforms. Similarly, 
while some example can be found in support of 
almost any particular theory about the demise of 
reform movements in general, “evidence” may 
also be found to support an opposite theory; in 
his “synthesis” Greer considers such possibili- 
ties as the failure to achieve its objectives and 
the achievement of its aims; leadership that is 
too strong and leadership that is too weak, etc. 

In final assessment of the impact of the vari- 
ous reform movements, the author seems to rest 
his case uncritically on old assumptions. He re- 
peats the popular contention that, even when 
no immediate accomplishments are evident, 
third-party attempts and reform movements de- 
serve credit for the social changes effectively in- 
troduced at a later date under less radical aus- 
pices. Indubitably, some of yesterday’s radical- 
ism becomes today’s reform and tomorrow’s 
conservatism. But it is not evident in this simple 
statement of sequence whether a particular re- 
form effort operated to accelerate social change, 
as Greer assumes, or to slow it down. In fact, 
history provides examples of how the advocacy 
by an extremist group of a particular goal has 
actually delayed its realization. The Recon- 
structionists not only failed to accomplish the 
political and social assimilation of the Negro 
but, in many cases, had the opposite effect. (In- 
cidentally, there is hardly a mention in the text 
of race reform issues despite their relevance to 
most other social issues and their crucial signifi- 
cance to New Deal and post-New Deal re- 
forms.) And, today, practically any reform pro- 
posal can be discredited by disclosure of Com- 
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munist sponsorship. Some socialist thunder may 
have been stolen by Franklin Roosevelt, but 
whether he would have been able to put over his 
legislative reforms more easily had they not 
been subject to the stigma of socialism is a neat 
theoretical question. Not only may radicalism 
delay reform but, conversely, particular re- 
forms, by rendering more workable certain in- 
stitutions, may delay rather than expedite radi- 
cal changes. Greer himself demonstrates how 
“welfare capitalism” of the twenties clipped the 
wings of the union movement of its decade, and 
political critics of the left who complain about 
“the good that is the enemy of the best” have 
held that the progressive F. D. R., by bestowing 
advantages upon the labor movement, deprived 
it of initiative in striving for its own basic pro- 
gram. 

One still seeks, after reading this volume, 
some historical and scientific analysis of Ameri- 
can social reform movements which will provide 
an open-minded inquiry into a question of prime 
importance to both political theory and practi- 
cal politics: How do various reform movements 
interact upon one another and affect the balance 
of social forces? Is there a vector influence that 
needs to be examined in a total sociopolitical 
field, in addition to the obvious direct influences 
we can observe and the indirect influences we 
usually postulate? 

Nevertheless, Greer has done a service in 
calling our attention to the still unanswered 
questions about social change. He has made 
some progress toward an answer to these ques- 
tions by presenting, under one cover, a large 
array of social reform proposals in several con- 
texts (ideology, class, personality, chronology); 
in many cases these different juxtapositions 
have been quite stimulating. Moreover, he has 
reminded us that some of the institutions we 
take for granted today (such as the Department 
of Agriculture or Labor) were once red-hot is- 
sues being hammered out on the forges of re- 
form movements. 

Facin McDowELL 
American University 


Area and Administration. By JAMES W. FESLER. 
University, Ala.: University of Alabama 
Press, 1949. Pp. 158. $2.50. 


It is unfortunate that this interesting little 
book should have a title that repels readers. It 
merits examination by sociologists. 
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The volume consists of six lectures delivered 
at the University of Alabama in December, 
1947, as a part of the Southern Regional Train- 
ing Program in Public Administration. The 
function of the lectures was “to place problems 
of government and administration in an areal 
framework that is too often ignored.” The area 
approach is a relatively recent one, probably 
stimulated by the dramatic events developed 
from TVA, an example of an area approach to 
government. 

The lectures are more concerned with the 
reconciliation of area and function than area and 
administration. In fact, both “‘area” and “func- 
tion” are defined carefully, but ‘“administra- 
tion” is taken for granted and left undefined. 
Nevertheless, it is precisely in administration 
problems that the reconciliation of area and 
function are most troublesome. This is brought 
out in the discussion of specialization of top- 
level governmental units and the more general- 
ized nature of function and personnel in the field 
service offices. 

The discussion of central specialists and field 
generalists should be compared with Chester I. 
Barnard’s more practical experience in the busi- 
ness field. Fesler’s assumptions seem to lack 
such a business orientation, and his analogies as 
a consequence do not ring true. That he is aware 
of the need to arrive at Barnard’s position is 
evident from what he says: ‘““The need for adap- 
tation of administration to the requirements of 
different areas of the country ... the desira- 
bility of having decisions made where the rele- 
vant facts can be seen and felt rather than to be 
processed on pieces of paper, where individual 
human beings and their problems—rather than 
only statistical aggregates—are in range of the 
decision-maker’s vision, where people able to 
contribute to sound decisions commanding pub- 
lic support can be consulted around a table, 
where the ‘little people’ can influence agency 
policies as readily as the ‘big people’s’ Washing- 
ton lobbyists.’ 

In the lectures it is pointed out that three 
levels of government—national, subnational, 
and local—are necessary for continuous service 
to the citizen. A caution given is worth repeat- 
ing—that local units vary so greatly in size, 
wealth, etc., that generalizations need to be 
qualified. Further, area and function will be ad- 
justed not by a single solution but by many, in- 
cluding, to some extent, redesign of both areas 
and fuuctions, more effective relationships be- 
tween agencies, effecting popular support of 
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areal readjustment proposals, and perfecting 
popular control of government at all levels. 

These lectures are introductory and would 
serve to acquaint the sociologist with a back- 
ground against which many problems of social 
organization may be seen. 

Davi M. Cox 

Northwestern University 


Doctors of Infamy: The Story of the Nazi Medical 
Crimes. By ALEXANDFR MITSCHERLICH, 
M.D. New York: Henry Schuman, Inc., 
1949. Pp. xxxix+172. $3.00. 


Connected by a narrative text, this book pre- 
sents excerpts from the Nuremberg trials of Ger- 
man officials who conducted experiments on hu- 
man beings. Theexperiments are well known, and 
so is the fact that they were considered criminal 
by the judges; it is also known that they did not 
add in the least to medical knowledge. The book 
does not present a complete record either of the 
documents, of the depositions of the witnesses, 
or of the procedures in court. Therefore, since 
the basic facts are well known, the report does 
not add considerably to our knowledge of one of 
the more sordid chapters of Nazi German his- 
tory or of what consequences result when hu- 
man beings are conceived of on a level with 
dumb animals. 

Yet it is fitting to review it in this Journal be- 
cause it throws some further light on what 
might be termed the sociology of the medical 
profession, at least in Germany. Owing to the 
fear among most human beings that they may 
one day be patients, and hence dependent not 
only on the knowledge but even more on the ce- 
cency and humanity of their physicians, they 
wish to believe that medical men as a group are 
more humanitarian, more moral, than other oc- 
cupational groups. Such an opinion not only fits 
in with the self-interest of physicians; it also 
supports their pride, and hence they often affirm 
that their training and occupation do promote 
such qualities. Therefore, when the first reports 
on the medical experimentation with human be- 
ings became known (and since then), the gener- 
al assumption was made that these experiments 
were the doings of a few sadistic individuals, 
men of low standing as physicians, and hence no 
reflection on the medical profession. 

Contrary to this assumption, it is stressed by 
Dr. Ivy in his Preface to the book (Dr. Ivy is 
vice-president of the University of Illinois and 
served as medical consultant for the prosecu- 
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tion) that, although “fewer than two hundred 
German physicians participated directly in the 
medical war crimes, however, it is clear that 
several hundred more were aware of what was 
going on’ and that “part of the German medical 
profession cooperated consciously and even 
willingly while the remainder acquiesced in 
silence” (pp. x and xi). 

Reports on the experiments were published 
in professional journals which were widely read 
by physicians—for example (p. 53), in the Miin- 
chener medizinsche Wochenschrift in 1942—and 
were presented and discussed at scientific 
meetings. 

It should, moreover, be stressed that either 
directly or indirectly involved in these experi- 
ments were men who had occupied some of the 
most responsible and influential positions in the 
German and Austrian medical profession long 
before the ascent of Hitler to power. Among 
them were chairmen of departments, deans of 
medical faculties, and heads of clinics, who as 
such had trained hundreds of students. Nearly 
all the physicians participating in the experi- 
ments on a higher level had received their 
medical training long before the advent of Hit- 
ler and hence had been trained in the ways that 
supposedly give the student a feeling of respon- 
sibility and humanity which is greater than 
average. Among those heads of clinics or chair- 
men of departments who participated knowing- 
ly in the experiments were Professors Sauer- 
bruch of the University of Munich and Epping- 
er of the University of Vienna—both promi- 
nent medical men and teachers of whole genera- 
tions of physicians in the time before Hitler. 
That Dr. Gebhardt, the president of the Ger- 
man Red Cross, was also among them, may at 
least be mentioned. 

From the evidence presented in this book, it 
cannot be maintained that the medical profes- 
sion as such was helpless in putting an end to the 
useless experiments which resulted in the death 
of hundreds, if not thousands, of defenseless vic- 
tims. The euthanasia program, which decreed 
death for the mentally insane and for all mal- 
formed children, was begun at the same time as 
the human experiments, but feeling ran so high 
when the former became known (not among the 
medical men but among the population) that 
the program had to be stopped (p. 113). It seems 
likely therefore, that if physicians as a group 
had objected to the program of experimentation 
with human beings, it too might have been 
halted. 
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But, far from objecting to it, prominent phy- 
sicians defended themselyes vigorously against 
the notion of having offered any opposition. 
For example, Professor Hippke, medical in- 
spector of the air force, wrote a letter in which 
he protested: “You are mistaken in assuming 
that I ever offered the slightest opposition in the 
freezing experiments on human beings, thus im- 
peding their progress. I instantly assented to 
these experiments” (p. 33). 

When, in 1942, a conference of ninety-five 
prominent medical men was presented with the 
report “Freezing Experiments on Human Be- 
ings,” the record of the conference shows that 
none of the participants asked for further infor- 
mation or offered any protest (p. 24). 

Thus it is a serious finding of this book that, 
while men on the street were horrified when they 
learned about the euthanasia program and were 
able, despite the terror system, to exercise suffi- 
cient pressure to have it stopped, men of medi- 
cine, who were educated and trained in pre- 
Hitler times, not only offered no opposition but 
willingly participated in experiments which led 
to suffering and death. In some way their educa- 
tion failed to equip them with the greater feeling 
of responsibility and humanity which is popu- 
larly ascribed to their profession. It would be 
very simple to discuss this problem as germane 
only to the Nazi situation. But medical men 
will have to decide whether the education of 
physicians in pre-Hitler Germany was really so 
radically different that no inferences may be 
drawn from the gruesome behavior described in 
this book. Whatever their conclusions may be, 
the book still raises the problem of what has 
gone astray with the education of professional 
men that they act less responsibly toward hu- 
manity in their professional capacities than they 
might otherwise as private individuals. It con- 
fronts us with the question of how professional 
education may be altered so that professional 
men will acquire those feelings of responsibility 
and courage which permit them to live up to the 
requirements of their more responsible position 
in society. 

B. BETTELHEIM 
University of Chicago 


Case Studies in the Psychopathology of Crime: A 
Reference Source fur Research in Criminal 
Material. By BEN KarpMan, M.D. Vol. III 
(Cases ro-13), pp. xxxv-+834; Vol. IV (Cases 
14-17), pp. xxxv+875. Washington: Medical 
Science Press, 1948. 
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By the publication of these two enormous 
volumes Dr. Karpman, staff member of St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital, a federal institution in 
Washington, D.C., for mental disorders, has 
added eight more case histories to those he has 
previously published in the same series. He has 
also presented in Volume III an introduction 
which not only describes his technique for as- 
sembling the data but also deals with the criti- 
cisms which have been leveled at his work, pri- 
marily by sociologists. This, together with some 
other prefatory statements, is reprinted in 
Volume IV—-perhaps inadvertently, since all 
references in the Preface are limited to the cases 
in the previous volume. 


The case histories follow a general pattern. 
The subjects were all patients in the hospital, 
and all of them had committed murder. Their 
mental condition varied considerably, and the 
investigator was therefore not always able to 
develop the histories uniformly. Dr. Karpman 
has tried his best to secure the medical history 
of his subjects and certain personal and social 
data, some of which he has verified by corre- 
spondence. The bulk of each case history con- 
sists, however, of the patient’s autobiography— 
often skilfully pieced together by the investiga- 
tor after innumerable interviews—and a record 
of the patient’s dreams and the associations 
they brought to his mind during analytical in- 
terviews. 

No one who has read these cases has any 
doubt of Dr. Karpman’s consuming interest in 
the problems he has set out to study, nor any- 
thing but admiration for his devotion to his 
task. 

Dr. Karpman feels keenly that sociologists 
have not justly appreciated his efforts. The re- 
views of his casebooks in sociological journals 
have not been favorable. This is perhaps due to 
a failure to agree on certain premises. As a soci- 
ologist, I am not qualified to say that these doc- 
uments are or are not valuable to those who are 
studying criminal conduct from a psychiatric 
point of view; Dr. Karpman as a psychiatrist in- 
sists that they have that value, and his fellow- 
psychiatrists will have to decide whether his 
claim is justified. It should not disturb Dr. 
Karpman that sociologists, who approach the 
problem of criminality from a different point of 
view, do not find his case histories equally use- 
ful. They do, however, contain much of docu- 
mentary significance to a sociological criminolo- 
gist, and especially to the penologist. The ex- 
periences of some of Dr. Karpman’s subjects in 
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correctional schools, road gangs, reformatories, 
and prisons ring true enough and are supported 
by, and add their support to, corroborating evi- 
dence available in other sources. 

THORSTEN SELLIN 
University of Pennsylvania 


Income from Independent Professional Practice. 
By Mitton FRIEDMAN and Simon 
New York: National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 1945. Pp. xxxiii+599. $4.50. 


This volume is concerned with the average 
incomes of independent, as distinguished from 
salaried, practitioners in five professions, viz., 
medicine, dentistry, law, certified public ac- 
countancy, and consulting engineering. The 
authors estimate that these groups included, at 
the time of the study during the early 1930’s, 
about 300,000 independent practitioners, and 
the analysis is based upon “‘13,000 persons in all 
and considerably fewer for any single year” 
(p. 46). The nature of the various samples and 
the paucity of numbers in some categories limit 
consideration mainly to physicians, dentists, 
and lawyers. 

The original data were collected by question- 
naires sent by the United States Department of 
Commerce. Questionnaires on which at least 
some of the information could be used vary from 
12.6 to 30.0 per cent of those sent to various 
categories of professionals and from 0.9 to 13.6 
per cent of the estimated universe (Table 4, p. 
48). The authors are well aware of, and ingeni- 
ous in their search for, the many sources of bias 
and equally conscientious and imaginative in 
testing the reliability of their samples and in re- 
porting adjustments for bias in the returns. 
They are frank in exposing the doubtful nature 
of much of the confirmatory evidence with re- 
gard to reliability. 

Of considerable interest to sociologists are 
the substantive contributions of the study 
which cover, among other things, (1) compari- 
son of average incomes in the professions with 
those in other pursuits; (2) differences in income 
from one profession to another; (3) variations in 
income according to location of practice in com- 
munities of various sizes and in different re- 
gions; and (4) other determinants of profession- 
al income including training and ability, number 
of years in practice, specialization, and inde- 
pendent practice versus firms or partnerships. 

However, some questions may be raised with 
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regard to the assumptions upon which the 
authors base their interpretations. The general 
approach adopted—that of free competition in 
a market situation—produces a picture of prac- 
titioners who weigh the number of years of 
training, monetary investment required, and 
possible returns in the form of later augmented 
income against the smaller and more immediate 
returns of other pursuits, or in terms of the dif- 
ference between one profession and another, or 
between specialties or localities. At one point 
the authors are even led to invoke a “gambling 
instinct” (p. 129) to account for the inclination 
of young men to enter occupations where the 
prospect is that only a very few will obtain very 
high rewards rather than occupations where al- 
most all will be assured of modest returns. Such 
a framework may be an adequate model for sta- 
tistical analysis, and it may indeed be conven- 
ient to treat some forms of behavior “as if” they 
occurred in this fashion, but, when these postu- 
lates are used to explain observed differences, 
the result is speculation which implies a naive 
sociology and psychology. However, the au- 
thors are not entirely unaware of this and fre- 
quently remark that “purely pecuniary consid- 
erations are supplemented by many others 
[which incidentally they cannot measure]—the 
character of the work in different occupations, 
the responsibilities involved, the possibilities of 
rendering service, theirsocial standing, the hard- 
ships and pleasures attached to the work, and so 
on” (p. 82). Even though many of the inter- 
pretations are suspect in the light of current 
sociological knowledge of occupations and pro- 
fessions, they should stimulate further research 
using sociological frames of reference. A solid 
body of knowledge seems now within our reach 
which would enable more adequate interpreta- 
tion than the propositions which follow from the 
assumptions of free competition in a market. As 
additional evidence of the need for collaborative 
research, the chapter on “Income and Location 
of Practice” fails to mention the work of sociolo- 
gists and demographers on size of community, 
regionalism, and internal migration or to inves- 
tigate the possible importance of differences in 
type of community. 

The careful use of a wide variety of statistical 
techniques, reported in detail in the appendixes 
to the various chapters, recommends the book 
to statisticians in other fields. 


Davin N. SOLOMON 
Chicago 
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Outline of Anthropology. By MELVILLE JACOBS 
and BERNHARD J. STERN. New York: Barnes 
& Noble, Inc., 1947. Pp. xiv+332. $1.25. 


The present volume is a worthy, if provoca- 
tive, addition to the “College Outline Series” 
published by Barnes and Noble. The book has 
been prepared “as an introductory text to facili- 
tate the studies of beginning students and other 
interested persons,” but it remains, “by design, 
an outline whose purpose is to chart all the main 
highways in present-day anthropology.” The 
Outline of Anthropology of necessity must be 
supplemented with culture content, as this has 
been sacrificed to allow theoretical amplification 
and stimulating speculation. Its usefulness as a 
text is enhanced by a bibliography of standard 
anthropology textbooks with an accompany- 
ing subject reference table and a glossary. It is 
unfortunate, however, that the 1948 reprint was 
not delayed to permit inclusion of the substan- 
tial texts which have since appeared. 


Now while a descriptively precise statement 
of fact and theory is a scientifically laudable 
aim, the authors, in the opinion of the reviewer, 
have tended to overconceptualize the various 
data for the purpose of fitting them into a suit- 
able framework. The developmental levels 
posited in the evolution of man are a case in 
point. The authors methodologically have pro- 
ceeded “to classify the meagre available fossils 
in terms of developmental levels—that is, to 
describe in each instance a fragmentary sample 
of one geographical population of a world-wide 
stage of advance,” thereby revealing “the simi- 
larities and differences between fossils of con- 
temporaneous populations of each level, as well 
as the similarities and differences between 
levels” (p. 29). The authors are so conscious of 
developmental stages that they speak of “near- 
human languages and human-like patterns of 
social relationships” in association with the bio- 
logically “near-human Pithecanthropus-Sinan- 
thropus” level (p. 21). While this section of the 
work is stimulating and suggestive, it would ap- 
pear that the interpretation makes too great de- 
mands upon the data as they stand at the pres- 
ent time. 

The section on “The Living Races” adds an- 
other classification of the historic physical 
groups “into eleven major geographical popula- 
tions, races, or divisions . . . before the last four 
hundred years of hybridization” (p. 44). Of spe- 
cial interest is the authors’ categorical rejection 
of the commonly held theory of a series of mi- 
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grations by Mongoloid peoples into the Ameri- 
cas and the bold statement that the various 
American Indian types, including the Eskimo 
and Aleut, are the “slightly specialized descend- 
ants of an original handful of Paleasiatic Mon- 
goloid immigrants, mixed perhaps with some 
Ainu and Caucasoid immigrants” (p. 45). 
Transpacific migrations by canoe likewise are 
rejected. The authors tend to view with skepti- 
cism the facile migration hypotheses commonly 
employed to account for the composite charac- 
ter and manifest similarities of widely separated 
physical groups. Rather they emphasize the pre- 
sumed incapability of hunting, fishing, and 
food-gathering peoples to sustain migrations 
over long distances, especially into inhabited 
areas, owing to a lack of sufficient numbers, 
technological equipment, and motivation. This 
leads the authors to posit parallel physical de- 
velopments in separate areas which possessed 
similar environments. In this manner the Ne- 
groid characteristics of the Melanesians are ac- 
counted for without recourse to migration and 
their distinctiveness as a race established. A 
similar argument is employed to allow the inde- 
pendent evolution of the Far Eastern and the 
Congo pygmies. This attitude toward man’s 
mobility sharply contrasts with that assumed 
for certain fossil types, such as Pithecanthropus- 
Sinanthropus, who, despite a very primitive 
technology, are suspected of having distributed 
their genes rather widely, to the point of becom- 
ing “a factor in the biological heritage of all 
other populations” (pp. 19-20). It is difficult, 
then, to accept the authors’ parallel evolution 
for the above-mentioned groups, and, moreover, 
the heavy reliance upon variation and natural 
selection is inconsistent with the statement that 
“at least since the Early Pleistocene period the 
conditions which determined selection were pri- 
marily cultural rather than geographical” 
(p. 28). 

The section on “Prehistory” follows the tra- 
ditional European treatment, with brief excur- 
sions into the Far East and the Americas. An at- 
tempt is made to assess the effects of techno- 
logical advances upon social conditions, which 
in turn are conceived to bring about certain sub- 
sistence developments. Thus, social classes de- 
veloped in consequence of “advanced cutting 
tools and other technological features of a Mag- 
dalenian or Mesolithic level’ (p. 91). The ori- 
gins of agriculture are sought in the develop- 
ment of special social conditions, namely, the 
assumption of ownership of wild-plant areas 
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within a stratified society of food-gatherers, 
which thus led to increased care of the plants. 
Pastoralism is viewed as a consequence of so- 
cial conditions which developed following the 
introduction of agriculture, for specialists could 
now be assigned to care for the newly domesti- 
cated species. The above interpretation is in- 
deed a unique reversal of the functional relation 
of plant domestication to social stratification 
which is traditionally held. 

The field of cultural anthropology is ade- 
quately covered by succinct chapters on “Re- 
search and Theory in Cultural Anthropology,” 
“Primitive Economics,” “Family and Clan,” 
“Classes, Age Grades, and Clubs,” “Law, Jus- 
tice, Government, and War,” “Supernatural- 
ism: Magic and Religion,” “Art: Introduction, 
Oral Literature, Music and the Dance, Plastic 
and Graphic Arts,” and “Knowledge.” The 
least satisfactory of these subdivisions are those 
pertaining to social organization, wherein de- 
scent and inheritance receive scant treatment. 
The lineage as a social unit is hardly defined, 
and phratry is not clearly distinguished from 
moiety, a point of which is not clarified by refer- 
ence to the Glossary. It would seem, too, as if 
room should have been made for a more thor- 
ough discussion of pattern, integration, and cul- 
tural dynamics. The treatment of economics 
offers a classification of economies according to 
the surplus produced. Having distinguished two 
major types of economies, the hunting-fishing- 
food-gathering and the agricultural or agricul- 
tural-pastoral, the authors then classify them as 
to whether they lacked exchangeable surpluses 
(simple) or produced an abundant surplus (ad- 
vanced). The resulting four subtypes are tenta- 
tively correlated with population, type of com- 
munity, economic organization, division of labor 
and occupational specialization, control of pro- 
ductive resources, social organization, and other 
components. 

An all too brief chapter covering the field of 
“scientific linguistics” concludes this work. As 
with other sections of the Outline of Anthropolo- 
gy, the chapter on “Language” proved stimulat- 
ing and readable but subject to improvement by 
the inclusion of more factual material. 


FRED VOGET 
McGill University 


Social Life. By Joun W. BENNETT and MELVIN 
M. Tumin. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
1948. Pp. xxii+725+xvi. $4.50. 
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This addition to the postwar flood of intro- 
ductory sociology texts is the combined work of 
an anthropologist and a sociologist. The socio- 
logical theory ‘s highly flavored with the ideas 
which Talcott Parsons has presented in the last 
twelve years; the anthropological theory seems 
to owe much to the work of Ralph Linton. 

The authors have presented in very system- 
atic fashion the notions of status and role as the 
basic elements in their frame of reference. They 
have thus made explicit the concepts which 
have remained implicit in many introductory 
texts. After using these profitably in the analysis 
of culture and personality, they proceed to deal 
mainly with the data of social institutions and 
social stratification. The presentation repre- 
sents, therefore, a distinctive orientation in in- 
troductory texts. 

The main stumbling block in developing this 
point of view is the matter of institutions. As 
this is a key concept, it should be clearly and 
neatly articulated with the rest of the theoreti- 
cal structure; moreover, it should be defined in 
such a way as to interpret and illuminate the 
social world for the beginner in sociology. On 
both counts the treatment is deficient. This is 
less a criticism of the authors than a comment 
on the current status of theory in this area. 

The criticisms of the book are stated, in part, 
by the authors. It is eclectic in a dual sense; it 
tries to encompass the main trends of current 
research; and it tries to integrate the fields of 
anthropology, psychology, and sociology. Each 
of these is a formidable task, and one can ques- 
tion the wisdom of either in an introductory 
text in a specific discipline. 

A second criticism is more damaging. The 
book “represents an attempt to formulate in 
writing what we have been thinking and lectur- 
ing about in our courses in social science” (p. 
vii). The assumption seems to be that good lec- 
tures make good reading material. This assump- 
tion ignores the differences between the patterns 
of oral and of written communication. One of 
these differences should be noted. In oral com- 
munication the apt illustration is a useful and 
common vehicle for elaborating a proposition. 
Because of their manifold interpretations, illus- 
trations are peculiarly treacherous. In written 

material, where the reader can shift back to 
synthesize, what are needed are adequate case 
materials from which propositions can be 
drawn. In the present book, case materials are 
not lacking, but in the main the authors rely on 
illustrations to clinch their propositions. 
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Some readers will criticize this book for its 
selection of topics. Human ecology receives little 
attention, demography less. The analysis of a 
social order in terms of a structure of in-groups 
and out-groups is largely ignored, in the effort 
to emphasize institutional structure. There is 
no discussion of accommodation and assimila- 
tion; the terms are omitted from the subject in- 
dex. The field of collective behavior receives no 
mention. 

The authors modestly disclaim any superi- 
ority for the book. It is “an effort to provide 
ourselves and perhaps others with an introduc- 
tory framework of sociological concepts and 
procedures which takes into account the chang- 
ing currents and scientific orientations.” As 
such, it is a revealing commentary on the cha- 
otic state of sociological theory at the introduc- 
tory textbook level. 

OswaLp HALL 
McGill University 


Gegenwartsprobleme der Sosiologie: Alfred Vier- 
kand sum 80. Geburtstag. Edited by Gort- 
FRIED EISERMANN. Potsdam: Akademische 
Verlagsgesellschaft Athenaion, 1949. Pp. 
285. 


This symposium, published in honor of the 
eightieth anniversary of the well-known Ger- 
man sociologist Vierkand, gives a cross-section 
of the range of sociological interest in present- 
day Germany. 

Six contributors discuss special historico-so- 
ciological phenomena: Thurnwald, the similari- 
ty of family structure in simple hunting tribes 
as to the role of grandparents and of both sexes 
(Pp. 171-202); Geck, the possibility of using 
vocabularies as sociological sources (pp. 231- 
54); Meusel, the failure of revolutions not be- 
cause of their radical nature but rather because 
of their failure to continue radical policies (pp. 
24-44); Baumgardt, the religious radicalism of 
Marx’s Doctor’s thesis (pp. ror—15); Rustow, 
cubism and surrealism as transitory manifesta- 
tions of the internal isolation of the individual 
and simultaneous “‘atomization”’ of the external 
world (pp. 75-78); and Rothaker, the role at- 
tributed to sociological factors in recent publi- 
cations in the field of history of art, literature, 
and philosophy (pp. 79-99). 

Three contributors pluck other theories to 
pieces, Eisermann rejects the psychoanalytical 
equalization of primitives and neurotics, the 
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former living within their surrounding world 
while the latter fail to do so (p. 211); the se- 
quence of libidinous forms and of conceptions 
of the world (p. 212); and the development of 
family structure (p. 214) as well as of dream 
symbolism among all peoples (p. 210). B. Berns- 
dorf, by dealing with the reaction of primitives 
to their dreams, rejects Lévy-Briihl’s theory 
that the belief in superior forces is prior and the 
reactive action subsequent (p. 256). C. Geiger, 
in dealing with essence and function of the ide- 
ology, rejects the Communistic and Naziistic 
identification of correct thinking with the think- 
ing which is adequate to the group to which the 
thinker belongs—actually a transformation of 
a subjective judgment into a coercive factor 
(p. 142). He criticizes also Mannheim’s distinc- 
tion between the critique of ideologies and the 
sociology of knowledge. 

Three more contributors put forward special 
theories of their own. Miiller-Freienfelde classi- 
fies laughing and smiling according to their in- 
terrelationship to social structure. Howard Beck- 
er views value systems as implements of utility 
in sociological analysis and elaborates two dia- 
grams. The first is the sequence of five steps 
through which the child has to pass in order to 
be incorporated into its valuating environment: 
vague impulse, habit, combination of habitual 
attitude with value objects, playing a role, and 
consciously distinguishing between the self and 
the nonself (pp. 116-23). (The statement has 
been made difficult to read by running footnotes 
and text together; unfortunately, the author 
was unable to see proofs before publication.) 
The second is a scheme of four types of atti- 
tudes, classified according to the interrelation- 
ship between aims and means (pp. 124-31). 
Von Wiese offers a plan of anthropological 
ethics based on the following convictions: there 
exist traits common to all men (pp. 15-18); indi- 
vidual and group are not antagonistic phenome- 
na (p. 17); the science of ethics has, by demon- 
strating the limitation of ethical rules by the 
special situations, to eliminate every ethical 
dogmatism (p. 23); and such ethics are able to 
prepare the way to the recognition of man’s dig- 
nity (p. 20). 

The reviewer acknowledges the timeliness of 
the majority of the contributions for American 
sociologists. Thurnwald’s statement on regu- 
larities as well as Eisermann’s refutation of un- 
justifiably claimed parallelisms will contribute 
to the clarification of the discussion concerning 
diffusion versus parallel development. Geiger’s 
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discussion of the still too little known Hage- 
strom, as well as Howard Becker’s new classifi- 
cation of attitudes with regard to rationality 
and emotionality of aims and means, will both 
contribute to the clarification in the debate 
about Max Weber’s “Werturteilsfreiheit” and 
“Zweckrationalitat,” which needs clarification 
and which was been made timely by Parsons’ 
new translation. Von Wiese’s ethics is rooted in 
positivism and traceable to the concept of man 
of the eighteenth century, but its nominalistic 
element will also be welcomed by Neo-Kantian 
“nominalists.” It is an appreciable ally in the 
struggle against the countless forms of meta- 
physical neorealism of our days. They are put 
forward to support the claims of churches, uni- 
versities, schools of thought, totalitarian states, 
and other more or less institutionalized groups. 
They all claim that the name used to denote 
their group is more than just a word, used to 
designate a kind of continuous collective atti- 
tude, but rather denotes a metaphysical entity. 
By doing so, they again endanger man’s inde- 
pendence and dignity. 

PauL HoNIGSHEIM 
Michigan State College 


Morale théorique et science des meurs. By 
GEORGES GuRVITCH. Paris: Presses Univer- 
sitaires de France, 1948. Pp. 206. 


This small volume is a revised edition of a 
work first published in 1937. It is more con- 
cerned with moral philosophy than with sociolo- 
gy, since the whole purpose of the author is to 
demonstrate the validity and importance of a 
theoretical ethics. Nowhere is the significance of 
a sociology of the moral aspect of life ques- 
tioned, nor is its role worked out in any great 
detail. 

The point of departure is Lévy-Briihl’s rejec- 
tion of ethics because it tries to be both theo- 
retical and legislative at the same time. Gur- 
vitch’s position is that ethics should not try to 
be legislative at all—it should be purely theo- 
retical—and yet it should be something differ- 
ent from a sociology of morality. In essence 
what he believes is that ethics should be like 
logic or mathematics, neither a theory of reality 
nor a system of value-judgments. As nearly as 
this reviewer can phrase his idea, it is that ethics 
is properly the working-out of the principle of 
creative liberty which he feels to be inherent in 
immediately experienced, as distinct from cog- 
nitively grasped or emotionally felt, reality. The 


term “intuition-action” is used to convey the 
character of this immediate experiencing. Either 
a person or a group may be the subject. Gur- 
vitch believes that human values, moral norms, 
and both ultimate and immediate human ends 
are in the last analysis derivative from creative 
liberty. 

The author arrives at this position by a criti- 
cal review of the work of many thinkers. Among 
them are Duns Scotus, Descartes, Pascal, Rous- 
seau, Kant, Fichte, Meinong, Durkheim, Rauh, 
and Scheler. He builds his own system particu- 
larly on the work of the last two. He credits 
them with stimulating in him the idea that the 
task of ethics is to reveal the range of values 
immediately experienced and to reflect on the 
possibility of their integration. Since the crea- 
tive directions of the moral life are unpredict- 
able, ethics will always be an after-knowledge, 
a systematization after the fact. 

According to Gurvitch, an ethics so defined 
and a sociology of morality will be complemen- 
tary. The former will teach the latter how to 
separate the moral aspect of life from other as- 
pects—the legal, the religious, the economic, 
The sociology of morality, on the other hand, 
will furnish data concerning the moral life to the 
ethical theoretician. Accordingly to the author’s 
view, these data cannot form the basis of ethics 
because they are symbolized experience, not in- 
tuitive experience. Presumably they will be sug- 
gestive, however, of the sort of intuition-action 
that occurs in different cultures. Insights into 
the manifold guises in which creative liberty ex- 
presses itself will be obtained. 

There is no point in attempting to criticize 
the basic tenets of Gurvitch’s position. His is a 
respectable philosophy, whether one agrees with 
it or not. From his viewpoint, he argues learned- 
ly and lucidly. The chief shortcoming of the 
book is a predilection for abstract exposition 
without sufficient illustration. Perhaps philoso- 
phers can keep their heads in such a rarefied at- 
mosphere, but a mere sociologist finds himself 
suffering from intellectual anoxia. 


RosBert C. ANGELL 
University of Michigan 


Cultural Sociology. By Joun L. and Joun P. 
Guin. New York: Macmillan Co., 1948. 
Pp. viiit+844. $5.00. 

This book is a revision of the authors’ An I 
troduction to Sociology (1942). Most of the book 
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contains the same material, although the organ- 
ization has been somewhat changed. The chap- 
ters dealing with acculturation, assimilation, 
and integration have received some revision, 
and a discussion of operationalism has been 
added to the Introduction. The most important 
change is the addition of a chapter titled “Cul- 
ture and Personality.” This chapter is a thor- 
ough and timely summary of work done in this 
frontier field of social psychology. Its copious 
footnote references should provide useful guides 
to students who become interested in special 
aspects of the field. 

Harvey L. SMITH 
University of Chicago 


YIVO Annual of Jewish Social Science, Vols. 
II-III. Edited by NoBie SHtomo. New 
York: Yiddish Scientific Institute (YIVO), 
1948. Pp. 320. 


This volume is a collection of studies pub- 
lished originally in the Yiddish language over a 
number of years by the Yiddish Scientific Insti- 
tute—YIVO. In the words of Max Weinreich, 
the research director of the Institute, “Jewish 
social science, as we of the YIVO see it, is noth- 
ing but the application of general social science 
to the peculiar Jewish setting. On the other 
hand, we firmly believe that social science as a 
whole can derive benefit from competent re- 
search into Jewish culture and personality. 
YIVO’s task, then, is twofold: to study Jewish 
life, present and past, near and distant, with the 
tools of modern social science and to interpret 
Jewish life to the non-Jewish academic world.” 

A number of the articles deal with historical 
themes. Jewish historians of yesterday, and in 
some instances of today as well, have dealt with 
their material in a way far different from the 
methods and interests displayed by contributors 
to this volume. Szajko Frydman (Z. Szajkow- 
ski) in “Internal Conflicts in French Jewry at 
the Time of the Revolution of 1848” details the 
work of the “Club Démocratique des Fidéles.” 
Although much work has been done in the field 
of Franco-Jewish history, Frydman presents the 
first extensive treatment of this development. 
He concludes that “the Club expressed the 
opinions and interests of the poor orthodox 
masses. Whether it was a question of a tax on 
kosher meats or matzos, or ‘honors’ in the syna- 
gogue, or burial rites—essentially it was a 
struggle of the poor orthodox against the 
wealthy reformers.” 


Hirsh Abramovitch in “Rural Jewish Occu- 
pations in Lithuania” also widens our horizon. 
The student of Jewish history has generally 
gleaned information about occupational prob- 
lems from the works of Yiddish novelists rather 
than from monographs or historical publica- 
tions. His article is therefore doubly welcome. 
Joseph Kissman’s “The Immigration of Ru- 
manian Jews up to 1914” and Judith Green- 
feld’s “The Role of the Jews in the Development 
of the Clothing Industry in the United States” 
also suggest fields of research still inadequately 
mined. We see that YIVO does not hesitate to 
encourage its scholars to depart from the tradi- 
tional fields of Jewish historical investigation. 
This is a service of real importance. 

Regarding those articles directly concerned 
with the sociology of the Jews, two will be of in- 
terest: Henry Loeblowitz Lennard’s “Jewish 
Youth Appraising Jews and Jewishness” and 
Samuel Koenig’s “Methods of Studying Jewish 
Life in America.” The first utilizes the question- 
naire method to survey the images which Jewish 
college students have of themselves as Jews. 
Three types of questions were employed in the 
study: (1) critical situation questions; (2) infor- 
mation-projection questions; and (3) open ques- 
tions. Koenig sketches for us some of the lines 
of research which he believes would be fruitful 
in the further investigation of American Jewish 
life. Readers will also be interested in Joseph 
Dav:dsohn’s article, “The Problem of Georg 
Brandes’ Jewishness.” This contribution gives 
interesting data on the problems faced by a 
Jewish personality in a non-Jewish environ- 
ment. 

It should be said that the YIVO is now faced 
with the task of developing its sociological 
studies so that they may rank with earlier note- 
worthy contributions to Yiddish philology, folk- 
lore, and Jewish history. Social scientists will 
continue to observe the work of the YIVO with 
real interest. The very existence of such an insti- 
tution suggests a significant trend. It will be of 
value to study the contributions of these schol- 
ars—men who have left the spiritual ghetto but 
who have retained their cultural individuality. 


MARSHALL SKLARE 
New York City 


Building a Successful Marriage. By Jupson T. 
and Mary G. LAnopis. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1948. Pp. xii+559. $4.50. 
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Apparently designed as a college text for 
marriage courses, this book aims to present “the 
scientific knowledge which exists about mate se- 
lection, the courtship process, and the adjust- 
ment problems of marriage.” Other topics cov- 
ered include a variety of marriage ‘‘problems,” 
such as sexual adjustment, “in-laws,” religious 
attitudes, buying life insurance, and bringing up 
children. 

The authors have adequately covered most 
of the better-known studies of engagement and 
marriage and include findings from their own 
research. From the latter they report a positive 
correlation between marital happiness, on the 
one hand, and both adjustment to “in-laws” 
and agreement on child-rearing, on the other. 
Moreover, they find that there is a considerably 
lower divorce rate among couples of the same 
religion than among “mixed” couples and those 
of no religion. (The phrase “mixed marriages” 
is used to designate numerous kinds of differ- 
ences between mates, from those of religion to 
those of physical size, age, and auditory acuity.) 

The authors state that they have attempted 
to present their material in “readable” fashion. 
It is the reviewer’s judgment that in this at- 
tempt they have succeeded very well—in fact, 
too well. Their style has the simplicity and in- 
telligibility of dinner-table conversation. It has, 
however, the defects of simple informality, such 
as failure to distinguish fact from opinion, re- 
search findings from value-judgments, and to 
put limits upon generalizations. 

Most annoying are sentences which at first 
reading seem to assert something and then on 
further scrutiny appear to be circular state- 
ments. Example: ‘“‘A successful marriage is one 
in which two people have intelligently commit- 
ted themselves to a lifetime together” (pp. 1-2). 
At first the reader may infer that couples who do 
not commit themselves to a lifetime together do 
not have a successful marriage, but then it is 
seen that the act of committing must be “‘intel- 
ligent.” How does one know it is “intelligent’’? 
Presumably the “‘success” of the marriage is the 
criterion. But now if we substitute in the origi- 
nal statement, we have: “‘A successful marriage 
is a successful marriage.” Another example: 
“The person who has a [religious] faith that 
‘works’ in his own life makes a good marriage 
partner” (p. 309). It is a matter of common ob- 
servation that not all earnestly religious persons 
are “good marriage partners,” It appears, there- 
fore, that their “faith” does not “work.” Being 
“a, good marriage partner” must be the criterion 


of a faith that “works.” Restatement: “The 
person who has a faith that ‘works’ in his own 
life is the person who has a faith... .” 

The values espoused by the authors are con- 
ventional. They are for religion and against pre- 
marital sex relations, and they plead their case 
earnestly on both of these points. It is the re- 
viewer’s fear, however, that they have inter- 
woven these values into the exposition so that 
the uninformed reader may expect marital ef- 
fects of great benefit from religion and of great 
harm from premarital sex experiences. Actually 
the significance of research findings regarding 
religion is most unclear, and even the findings 
on the sex question lack clarity. Is it sound 
pedagogy to exacerbate anxiety feelings in those 
students who have had sexual experience? Is 
this what the authors mean by sex education? 

In this reviewer’s judgment the simplicity of 
style and the range of topics and of research 
findings make the Landis book useful for many 
of the courses in this field. 

RoBErT F. WINCH 
Northwestern University 


An Introduction to Sociology. By Cart A. 
Dawson and WarRNER E. Gettys. 3d ed. 
New York: Ronald Press Co., 1948. Pp. ix+ 
764. $5.00. 

Though this textbook is frankly offered to 
the public as the “Third Edition” of a book 
which has become familiar to experienced col- 
lege teachers of sociology from the previous 
editions of 1929 and 1935, it has been so radi- 
cally rearranged and so extensively rewritten 
that the present edition is virtually a new text- 
book. Those acquainted with the earlier edi- 
tions will be able to recognize the general point 
of view, some of the chief emphases, and, in 
part, the content; they will, however, find much 
that is different. The chapters are grouped in 
four rather long “parts” and a concluding sec- 
tion consisting of only two short chapters. The 
grouping of chapters on “Group, Culture, and 
Personality” (six chapters in all) in Part I 
brings the book more nearly into line with 
other recent texts of general sociology than 
was true of the earlier editions; also the treat- 
ment of culture and personality seems to be 
somewhat fuller than was previously the case. 
Part II, “The Ecological Approach to the 
Study of Man and His Institutions,” in six 
chapters, continues an emphasis that was par- 
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ticularly characteristic of the earlier editions. 
One might question the logic of including two 
chapters on social institutions in this part; in 
the second edition this topic was treated, with 
two chapters on local communities, in a sepa- 
rate part entitled “The Community and Its 
Structure,” on the obvious and carefully stated 
reasoning that institutions are a major feature 
of communal structure. It is easy to under- 
stand how the study of local communities can 
be brought under the head of “the ecological 
approach,” as in the present edition, but not so 
apparent that social institutions belong under 
this heading, especially as there is nothing in 
the opening paragraphs of the first chapter on 
social institutions to account for the transition. 

Part III, “Social Interaction” (eight chap- 
ters) most nearly resembles the corresponding 
division of previous editions of the book, 
though doubtless revision has been considera- 
ble, notably in the extended treatment of war. 
In the judgment of the present reviewer, after 
just one careful reading of nearly all chapters, 
this seemed to be the best part of the book, 
both in content and in style; important pas- 
sages in Parts I and II seemed awkwardly 
written, so much so as to be difficult to follow. 
Part IV, “Social Change,” containing five chap- 
ters, is also excellent on the whole. Part V 
consists of two chapters: “The Sociological 
Movement,” which is too brief a treatment of 
the history of sociology to be of much value, 
even if it were desirable to deal with the topic 
in a general introductory course, which is de- 
batable; and a short chapter entitled ‘“‘Soci- 
ology, Its Theory, Methods, and Applications,” 
which is a rather novel winding-up of such a 
textbook but surprisingly good. 

How instructors will like this textbook will 
depend very much upon their various concep- 
tions of the essential nature, methods, and tasks 
of sociology. It does not put as much emphasis 
on research, research methods, and statistics 
(except in certain ecological chapters) as do 
some of the other textbooks published in recent 
years. The authors have evidently assumed 
that the prime task of a general introductory 
course in sociology is to conceptualize the phe- 
nomena with which they believe sociology is 
concerned, so as to provide the student with a 
point of view, both for the purposes of per- 
sonal life and citizenship and for the purposes 
of further study and research if he is inclined 
to undertake them. Personally, I liked this 
book when I had finished it, though I could 


wish that the earlier chapters had been better 
written. 

FLoyp N. House 
University of Virginia 


A Mathematical Theory of Human Relations. 
By NicHoLtas RasHEvsky. Bloomington, 
Ind.: Principia Press, Inc., 1947. $4.00. 


A Mathematical Theory of Human Relations 
is a presentation of a mathematical, definitional 
scheme by means of which certain social phe- 
nomena may be analyzed. The volume gives 
mathematical formulas for a variety of social 
situations, among them, the interaction of so- 
cial classes, a theory of individual freedom, a 
theory of size of cities, changes in social groups 
in time, etc. 

This work is an erudite mathematical trea- 
tise, and the author is careful to point out that, 
in so far as his presentation relates to social 
life, his formulas are in the realm of theory 
only. He says: 


In the early stages of a deductive, theoretical 
science, we must study at first purely imaginary 
cases which, due to the intentional oversimplifica- 
tion, have no real existence. If we speak here of a 
comparison of an equation with observable data, 
we thereby mean this: we consider a simple, theo- 
retically possible, but not an actual, case, and set 
up equations which describe it. The equations them- 
selves may be of such a nature that even if the 
case studied actually existed, they would not be 
directly verifiable. But some of their consequences 
could be compared with observable data, which 
would be available if our case really existed [p. 15]. 


Upon inspection it would appear that, in an 
attempt to secure a satisfactory theoretical 
presentation, Rashevsky has introd: in his 
formulas a series of assumptions avout social 
life which oversimplify the complex of “social 
activity.” For example, in his discussion of the 
influences of the past history of a society on 
its present state he sets up an ideal case. 


Let the structure of the group be determined 
at first by one of the equations of Section II, and 
let it again be divided in two classes on the basis 
of equation (18). Let us now consider the develop- 
ment of society for several generations, under the 
assumption that the progeny of the first class asso- 
ciates only with the progeny of the same class. That 
is, instead of the association by actual similarity, 
we shall have an association by the similarity of past 
generations. For simplicity, let us consider every 
individual as characterized by only one variable F 
[p. ro]. 
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In the foregoing paragraph we have a state- 
ment of an “ideal case” for mathematical re- 
search. In the search for definiteness and brev- 
ity and in order to employ mathematical lan- 
guage, the author has introduced a series of 
assumptions that disregard all our knowledge, 
however meager, about the nature of class 
structure and social life. 

The search for simplicity then has led Ra- 
shevsky into a difficult position with regards 
to his subject matter. Indeed, his own com- 
ments in his study of economic interaction de- 
scribe his entire work. ‘““The relations discussed 
here are too simple to be of any practical use. 
They merely illustrate how different psycho- 
logical attitudes of different social classes may 
be in principle translated into mathematical 
language” (p. 51). While it is of interest to 
know that by means of assumption piled upon 
assumption, mathematical formulas, some of 
them as yet unsolvable, can be designed for 
simplified social situations, and that similar 
equations may be applied in principle to actual 
social situations, the value of a presentation 
such as this, other than as a stimulus to mathe- 
matical exercise (see p. 62), is somewhat 
doubtful. 

A Mathematical Theory of Human Relations 
differs from fragmentary empirical sociological 
studies which attempt to design theories about 
available data and to fit equations to empirical 
observations. It is a learned and careful work 
by a reputable scholar, and, as a systematic 
presentation of a theory of social life, it cannot 
be dismissed without careful consideration by 
social scientists and in particular by sociolo- 
gists, since it is to them that the work is 
directed. 

Any evaluation of the future use of this 
work, however, must necessarily consider 
whether our discipline is now in a state where 
a mathematical theory of society may be of 
some usefulness. 

A mathematical theory must deal with con- 
cepts which are mathematically definable and 
susceptible to mathematical operations. At the 
present time, many of the most useful con- 
cepts of our field are neither susceptible to 
mathematical operations nor mathematically 
definable. Despite the fact that speculations 
about society have been made for thousands 
of years, we still lack the concise body of data 
which would enable us to verify and use either 
this or any other rigorous mathematical treat- 


ment. It is the reviewer’s impression that we 
are in the observational and experimental stage 
of our discipline and still some way from the 
transition to rigorous mathematical theory. De- 
spite the paucity of verifying data, the rigorous 
treatment of mathematics cannot help but be 
attractive to us, implying as it does a certainty 
of subject matter. Before adopting any mathe- 
matical theory, however, we should remember 
that mathematics is merely a form of symbol- 
ism. “Symbolism,” as D’Abro says, “has some- 
times been suggested as a safeguard against 
confusions of this sort, but symbols merely re- 
place words, and if we are unable to differen- 
tiate the various meanings of the same word, 
we shall be no better off with symbols.”! 

It should be remembered that the use of 
mathematics in physical science rests on the 
assumptions (1) that there are laws in nature 
and (2) that nature displays simplicity, uni- 
formity, and unity. We do not know, as yet, 
whether the general mathematical assumption 
may be applied to social life. Even if one were 
to grant, however, that social sciences are sus- 
ceptible in theory to mathematical treatment, 
the causes which affect the evolution of social 
phenomena may be so numerous and so com- 
plex that the transcription of such phenomena 
into mathematical forms may “yield a problem 
of insuperable difficulty.”’2 

To return to the volume under consideration, 
it would be valuable and important if a scholar 
of Rashevsky’s stature, and with his back- 
ground, would spend some time considering the 
nature of social science. As the philosopher of 
science, Otto Neurath says, “we argue dif- 
ferently and act differently when we know the 
material provided by the social sciences.”® 

The reviewer feels that elegant techniques, 
so well illustrated in this work and so attractive 
to our colleagues, should perhaps be put aside 
until we have further explored the subject 
matter of the social sciences. Then, perhaps, 
out of our improved observations, fine tech- 
niques may rise. 

ETHEL SHANAS 
Chicago 

t A. D’Abro, The Decline of Mechanism in Modern 
Physics, p. 201. 

2 Tbid., pp. 24-25. 

3 Foundations of the Social Sciences (‘‘Internation- 


al Encyclopedia of Unified Science,” Vol. II, No. 
1), p. 46. 
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General Education in the Social Studies. By 
ALBERT WILLIAM LEv1. Washington: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1948. Pp. xviii+ 
336. $3.50. 

This is one of the publications of the Coop- 
erative Study in General Education appointed 
by the American Council on Education. The 
study is concerned with a detailed report of 
how a dozen colleges worked out the program 
of shaping a two-year basic integrated course 
in social studies. The co-operating colleges rec- 
ognized from the outset that they would have 
to make the objectives and the assumptions of 
such a social science course explicit. 

They defined the objectives of social studies 
instruction as follows: (1) to provide a genu- 
ine understanding of society within which we 
live; (2) to exhibit the conflicts of value; (3) 
to provide the social knowledge upon which de- 
cisions are to rest; (4) to enlarge social sensi- 
tivity in those areas in which institutional 
change is desirable; and (5) to prepare and en- 
courage the individual for intelligent social 
action. The members of the committee recog- 
nized that they had to plan a course which 
dealt with society as a whole. This meant that 
specialized courses could not be used. Further- 
more, they insisted that the teacher of social 
studies could not neglect the problem of evalu- 
ation. 

The staff of the Cooperative Study saw the 
need of stating their assumptions. They as- 
serted they were trying to motivate and direct 
the students’ behavior in directions which 
would perpetuate the democratic ideal of 
American life. They stated that, since the 
teacher of the social studies functions within 
the framework of American culture, his ulti- 
mate objectives are set by the goals or values 
which emerge out of contemporary society. 
“The students should be brought to see that 
democracy is not only a matter of forms of 
procedure for political institutions but also is 
primarily a great social faith which is grounded 
in a moral attitude and a philosophy of life.” 

The students must be given a working knowl- 
edge of the social life of which they are a part 
and must be helped to become sensitive to 
those social values which must be perpetuated. 
A general social studies program, therefore, 
must both provide knowledge and raise the 
question of value. “The teacher of social 
studies neglects the moral aspect at his peril.” 


The effectiveness of any program in social 
studies can be measured by asking: (1) “Is the 
student acquiring knowledge of facts and prin- 
ciples which may enable him to meet intel- 
ligently the chief problems in the modern 
world?” For example: could he answer the 
question, ‘“‘Why is labor organized?” or, “What 
are the reasons for the breakdown of the 
home?” (2) “Is the student acquiring general 
study skills in the course of his social science 
education?” For example, can he read criti- 
cally? Can he understand maps and tables? 
(3) “Is the student acquiring habits of critical 
thinking from his work in the social science 
field.” For example, does he know what proof 
or evidence means? Can he detect propaganda? 
(4) “Is he acquiring an active interest in the 
problems presented by the social science field 
and an appreciation of democratic values?” 

The members of the committee recognized 
very early that it would be sensible to find out 
what the students’ needs were and what they 
knew and did not know before they planned a 
social studies program. They, therefore, de- 
veloped two instruments called “An Inventory 
of Social Understanding” and “An Inventory 
of Beliefs about Postwar Reconstruction,” 
which were used by the twelve colleges par- 
ticipating in the study. 

Parts II and III of the study report the use 
to which these inventories were put and the 
results obtained. Three other members besides 
Mr. Levi, the author, contributed to the study. 
George F. Hill, of Macalester College, con- 
tributed a study of the relation between the 
students’ knowledge and beliefs; Charles R. 
Hoffer analyzed the results for Michigan State 
College, and C. D. Stevens analyzed the influ- 
ence of the social studies course on the beliefs 
on the students of a selected class. 


It is impossible, here, to review in detail the 
different ways in which these inventories were 
used or to discuss the many different problems 
revealed by the tabulations of the committee. 
I should like, therefore, merely to indicate the 
general nature of the tests and give an over-all 
idea of the conclusions. 

Each inventory consisted of one hundred 
and fifty questions covering several important 
areas from which American culture might be 
viewed such as economic, political, national, 
moral and religious beliefs. The committee was 
trying to find out: (1) What does the student 
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think is important in the social world? (2) 
What really is important, how do we know it, 
and who says so? (3) What confusions and 
inconsistencies of attitude characterize the 
student? (4) What is the relation between 
one’s attitudes and the ability to think criti- 
cally? Of the hundred and fifty questions in 
the “Inventory of Social Understanding,” there 
were one hundred and twelve questions upon 
which al] the members of the co-operating col- 
leges agreed. Fifteen questions were so framed 
that they were either vague or ambiguous. The 
evidence for or against them was too uncertain 
to warrant either an agreement or disagree- 
ment. In other words, the inventory would test 
the factual information and the critical acumen 
of the students. The “Inventory of Beliefs 
about Postwar Reconstruction” was used in a 
similar way. 

If the students of the twelve participating 
colleges represent a fair sample of the students 
of the colleges of arts and sciences of the 
United States, the picture is indeed dismal. 
We have here the first extended empirical 
demonstration of what some of us had sup- 
posed. An alarming percentage of the Fresh- 
men and Sophomore college students are igno- 
rant, confused, prejudiced, conservative, and 
cannot think straight. Let me give some illus- 
trations. 


33 per cent are in agreement that “you cannot 
change human nature.” 

48 per cent believe that “plain human contrariness 
(sin, etc.) is at the bottom of most of the world’s 
troubles today.” 

58 per cent believe that “fa community without 
churches would not be worth living in.” 

4° per cent agree that “government ownership of 
industry is contrary to the instinct for private 
property.” 

27 per cent agree that “‘the more we depend on ex- 
perts in running the government, the faster we 
move toward dictatorship.” 

22 per cent agree that “‘our economic system con- 
trols the majority of our people just as much as 
concentration camps do in Germany.” 

24 per cent agree that “‘it is nobody else’s business 
whom an employer hires and fires.” 


The purposes of both inventories with regard 
to finding out the gaps in the students’ knowl- 
edge and an understanding of their attitudes 
and ability to think had been accomplished. 
In light of this information it was possible, 
then, to plan a social studies curriculum. The 
committee could now answer the question: 
What is the indispensable knowledge in social 


science in light of students’ needs and in light 
of what the American community requires? 
The discarding of the free elective system was 
implied so far as general education in the social 
studies was concerned. The curriculum was 
built around “The Conflicts of Our World,” 
“The Organization of Social Life,” “The His- 
torical Development of Modern Society,” and 
“The Institutions and Problems of the Modern 
World.” It was clear that the presentation of 
content had to be vital and alive to the student. 

Furthermore, what was stated in the written 
text could not be separated from the context 
of the teacher’s own motives and his own 
social frame of reference. Therefore, unless 
the teacher had a good general education, he 
himself could not communicate it. The two- 
year integrated social science curriculum re- 
quires the education of teachers. 

The general outline of the course, including 
the reference material, is described on pages 
238-307. The committee strongly felt that the 
primary readings in each area should be novels. 
The fictional approach to the study of social 
problems seers to them a vital and a fruitful 
device because it presents dramatically the mu- 
tual relations of the individual and the social 
order. Texts and articles make up the second- 
ary readings. The committee recognized that 
classroom instruction is far from being a ra- 
tional procedure which takes place through the 
dispassionate presentation of data. They recog- 
nized the tremendous role that emotion plays 
in the learning situation. 

They suggest also that any sort of visual aid 
which presents a realistic picture of the con- 
flict of the modern social world can be of great 
use. A list of such films used at the University 
of Louisville, one of the co-operating colleges, 
is given on page 313. 

The Committee on the Cooperative Study 
in General Education and Professcr Albert 
Levi, who wrote the study, are to be congratu- 
lated on making a very significant contribution 
to general education. The above remarks do 
not do justice to the careful planning which 
had gone into the inventories nor to the many 
kinds of problems revealed by the results. 
Teachers of the social sciences who are inter- 
ested will be grateful for the actual organi- 
zation and content of a social science curricu- 
lum as well as for the extensive reading list 
which accompanies it. The committee wisely 
refrains from imposing its course outline on 
any college. They recognize the need for adap- 
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tation by any group which might find it useful. 
For example, how can its two-year general 
education program be related to specialized 
courses in the social sciences? The author con- 
siders this problem. 

How promising is the proposal of the com- 
mittee for the two-year social studies program? 
The study of Professor C. D. Stevens of An- 
tioch College (is this a highly selected student- 
body?) seems to point to the conclusion, on 
the basis of inventory results after the program 
had been given, that students are educable. 
Their beliefs and prior conceptions can be 
changed. On the other hand, Miss Hedvig 
Ylvisaker, speaking of the social studies pro- 
gram at the General College of the University 
of Minnesota, said in 1943: 


Of particular concern is our failure to achieve 
any measurable change in attitude and opinions. 
Apparently a large proportion of the students are as 
intolerant and prejudiced when they complete the 
social studies courses as when they began them. 
Notwithstanding acknowledged inadequacies of 
measurement techniques in this field, we cannot 
avoid the conclusion that too many of our students 
emerge from these courses with unchanged, fixed 
and often irrational points of view....We have 
an uncomfortable realization that there is little or 
no carry-over from what students apparently know 
and think in the classroom to what they apparently 
know and think about specific social situations 
and problems. 


Miss Ylvisaker has here made an honest 
acknowledgment of the difficulties which con- 
front the teacher of the social studies in his 
quest to change undesirable social beliefs and 
attitudes. The Cooperative Study has unfor- 
tunately made no experiments to determine 
the carry-over of students’ beliefs from the 
classroom to their specific behavior in social 
situations and in meeting political and eco- 
nomic problems outside of the college atmos- 
phere. There is evidence, at least at the verbal 
level, that attitudes can be changed. For ex- 
ample, in the spring of 1943, Antioch College 
administered the “Inventory of Social Under- 
standing” to its entire senior graduating class 
of one hundred and twenty students. The re- 
sults showed not only that the students had 
an unusually high over-all score (the median 
score was 97 out of a possible 112) but also 
that their economic and political understand- 
ing, their understanding of democracy, and the 
liberality of their beliefs on the issues of gov- 
ernment versus private enterprise, labor, equal- 


ity of opportunity, and their understanding of 
the nature of public opinion were extraordi- 
narily high. Inventories administered to various 
Freshman groups from this same college before 
the course was taken resulted in scores which 
are so much lower that it is probable that the 
social studies instruction in this particular col- 
lege over the period of the full college term 
was unusually successful in changing student 
attitudes and opinions. 

I believe the members of the committee 
would be the first to say that no one can 
guarantee good results through the two-year 
program. The last sentence in the study is: 
“It is our profound conviction that with the 
construction and adoption of a two-year inte- 
grated program lies the future of the social 
studies in general education.” 

For myself, I remain skeptical, not of the 
proposed program, but of teaching methods. 
The committee is in complete agreement with 
the view that “it should now be apparent that 
there is no such thing as a method of teaching 
that is good for all subject material at all times 
and all places.” The committee emphasized 
time and again throughout the study the non- 
rational elements in the teaching process. At 
the same time they seem to rely upon what 
students say about their changed attitudes as a 
result of having “taken” the two-year social 
studies program. By an attitude they mean 
“a student’s tendency to act toward social 
values (p. 28). I do not believe that this is a 
reliable test of an attitude. It is, rather, a test 
of what a student seeking approval of those 
whom he respects intellectually or socially feels 
he ought to have or a test of comfortable 
“rationalization.” An attitude which is real is 
a matter of acting, not a “tendency to act.” 
The criteria of whether students change is to 
be found in nonverbal behavior, not in talk. 

The goal of the whole effort of General Edu- 
cation in the Social Studies is to motivate 
students. Altered verbal habits or intellectual 
awareness too often becomes a further defense 
against changing one’s previous behavior. Talk, 
even when fancy, is cheap. A student is remo- 
tivated by remotivating himself. That is the 
integrating principle of any kind of study. No 
teacher and no machinery and no curriculum 
can provide a synthesis. Curriculum content 
and teacher attitude and favorable physical 
surroundings can contribute toward creating 
more or less favorable conditions in which a 
student can learn—if he wants to. 
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The committee did not intend to explore this 
area. They examined the need for a social 
studies program and constructed an excellent 
one. The most important area in the education 
of a student has not been investigated by the 
committee, namely, how does a student learn? 
I definitely believe that there are some teach- 
ing-learning methods which are sounder than 
others. Until we learn more about how to free 
students to use their creative capacity and to 
participate in the classroom and how to use 
the instructor who offers them the materials, 
we will not understand how to help students 
remotivate themselves. 

NATHANIEL CANTOR 
University of Buffalo 


Historical Sociology: Its Origins and Develop- 
ment. By Harry ELMER Barnes. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1948. Pp. x+186. 
$3.00. 

This book is a short survey of the leading 
schools and theories in historical sociology. It is 
also a plea to reinstate and re-establish histori- 
cal sociology as an active social discipline. 
Part I, consisting of five chapters, deals with 
the definition and development of historical 
sociology including the theories of the social 
Darwinists and the cultural evolutionists as 
well as the major cultural development theo- 
ries of Durkheim, Malinowski, Mead, Hob- 
house, Boas, and Max Weber. Part II is de- 
voted to the theories of societal development 
of Bagehot, Giddings, and Ellwood as well as 
to the works of the institutional evolutionists 
of Bachhofen, Morgan, and others. The pattern 
of political organization in the world is briefly 
traced through the major historical epochs. 
Barnes very deservedly takes to task the 
macrohistorical theories of Adams, Spengler, 
Toynbee, and Sorokin. Many sociologists would 
be prone to agree with his criticism; one wishes, 
however, for a more intensive analysis. 

The final section, Part III, is an attempt at 
some practical applications of historical soci- 
ology to current world problems. Barnes notes 
three major contributions of the field which 
he feels hold a key in this area: “(1) the his- 
tory of our leading social institutions; (2) the 
relation of cultural lag or institutional mal- 
adjustment to our present social problems and 
the current world crisis; and (3) a critique of 
the theory of progress in the light of the facts 
of social evolution.” 
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Ogburn’s cultural-lag hypothesis is the only 
one that is developed at any length. It is 
Barnes’s thesis that we are facing a fourth 
world revolution and change in our basic social 
institutions and patterns of life. (The first oc- 
curred at the “Dawn of History”; the second, 
when Rome fell or was starting to fall; the 
third, when the new bourgeoisie started to arise, 
about 1500.) This revolution (in which we are 
already far advanced, Barnes believes) springs 
from the crucial discrepancies and lags that 
exist between the rapid technological progress 
and the slow, retarded institutional adjust- 
ments to this material development. While the 
cultural-lag theory does throw significant light 
on the incipience of social problems, one won- 
ders whether it is the only cause of our social 
ills. It is possible—in fact, it is rather widely 
held—that contradictory systems of values in 
a given society are often not a little respon- 
sible for our social problems. One wishes that, 
since the author takes so much stock in the 
cultural-lag hypothesis, he would analyze the 
concept and not merely posit it. 

It should be mentioned that Barnes distin- 
guishes historical sociology from history. The 
latter, he says, is “chiefly descriptive and con- 
crete.” The former seeks laws of social de- 
velopment of mankind. “It seeks to account 
for the origins of associated life among human 
beings.” (Can we ever get at social origins? 
Isn’t there always an origin of an origin?) “It 
[historical sociology] endeavors to trace the 
origins and development of all forms of social 
organization and social structures. It deals with 
the rise and evolution of all social institutions. 
It treats of the beginnings, domination and 
decline of those social attitudes and philoso- 
phies which have affected social activities in 
various stages of history.” 

In his review of historical sociology every 
major figure in sociology is mentioned—at 
least in passing. Barnes cannot be criticized as 
having overlooked anyone; one searches, how- 
ever, for a more interpretative analysis of these 
men and their ideas. But the book does serve 
as an introduction to the more important litera- 
ture in the field. 

B. GITTLER 
Iowa State College 


Theory and Problems of Social Psychology. 
By Davin Krecu and Ricuarp S. CruTcH- 


ology. 
UTCH- 


FIELD. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 

Inc., 1948. Pp. xv +639. $4.50. 

Like other fields, social psychology is expe- 
riencing a postwar flood of new textbooks. This 
is one of the relatively newer, longer, and bet- 
ter of them. Despite the ponderous format, the 
book proves reasonably easy to read. Thorough 
organization, a clean style of writing, and per- 
sistent efforts to summarize and integrate 
materials contribute mightily to that end. 
Readers will be grateful to find concise reports 
of research selected for their crucial relevance 
to the theory under discussion instead of as 
indiscriminate padding. 

The plan of the book moves from a consider- 
ation of underlying behavior theory in indi- 
vidual psychology to a study of beliefs, atti- 
tudes, and the structure of social groups. It 
ends with an application of the principles to 
three social issues: race relations, industrial 
conflict, and international tensions. The merit 
of these applications is about in the order 
listed. Extensive, up-to-date bibliographies ac- 
company each of the fifteen chapters. There 
are a few relevant pictures, graphs, charts, and 
tables. 


On the basis of this information one might 
conclude that this is a distinctly better-than- 
average text. As a survey in psychology, it is. 
It is of doubtful value for social psychology— 
especially as sociologists conceive that area. 


Krech and Crutchfield find social psychology 
“concerned with every aspect of the individ- 
ual’s behavior in society.” Except for minor 
lapses, their ubiquitous hero, Mr. Arbuthnot, 
remains just that—in society but not of it. We 
have quite adequate statements of current theo- 
ries about his motivation, perceptual and cog- 
nitive processes, and something about the re- 
organization of his perceptions. This much 
could provide 2 good base from which to build 
an abnormal psychology, a child, genetic, gen- 
eral, or even a social psychology. But Arbuth- 
not does not seem genuinely to share the ex- 
periences of his fellows. Much of the work of 
Freud, Mead, and Harry Stack Sullivan about 
the nature and results of interaction might as 
well never have been written. There is a chap- 
ter on persuasion through propaganda. It con- 
tains important, well-chosen data. Typically, it 
fails clearly to relate the individual to the 
structure of his society or to give a feeling for 
his participation in it through significant sym- 
bols. Lasswell receives bare mention. and Kris, 
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Cooley, Speier, Leites, M. M. Lewis, Lazars- 
feld, Merton, and Malinowski do not appear. 
The discussion is phrased in terms of propa- 
gandizing the individual rather than in terms 
of communication and interaction. 

The chapters on the measurement of beliefs 
and attitudes and on public opinion research 
give thorough introductions to certain stand- 
ardized techniques used in psychology. The 
accompanying theoretical chapters are not cor- 
respondingly adequate. This, in part, leads to a 
lack of some important evaluations of the lim- 
itations of research techniques. In contrast to 
preceding sections, the chapter on beliefs and 
attitudes is not uniformly clear in definition 
and organization. Sometimes the ancient vice 
appears of developing knowledge through lexi- 
cographic exercises. 

Sociologists will be interested in the chapters 
on the structure and function of social groups, 
especially the references to the work done by 
Kurt Lewin and his colleagues in group dy- 
namics. They are not likely to be satisfied with 
the treatment of structure and group cohesion 
which markedly is not informed by the inclu- 
sion of sociological theory and research. 

The evaluation made of a book depends 
partly on its prospective use. In writing as a 
sociologist for sociologists, the following com- 
ments seem appropriate. If they use it as a 
supplementary or co-ordinate text for advanced 
courses, teachers will find many sections of 
this book to be as competent summaries as are 
currently available of the individual psycholo- 
gist’s approach. It probably is not suitable for 
introductory, undergraduate courses or for use 
as a single reference in advanced courses. It 
probably belongs on all social psychological 
book shelves as a good, contemporary state- 
ment of one point of view. 

G. E. SWANSON 
University of Michigan 


Psychosocial Medicine: A Study of the Sick 
Society. By James L. Hatiwway, M.D. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1948. Pp. 
278. $3.50. 


It is probably no exaggeration to say that 
this volume of Halliday stands in about the 
same relation to previous attempts of its kind 
as does a modern jet-propelled bomber to the 
apparatus that flew over Kittyhawk. Not only 
has the author produced an eminently readable 
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book—in the sense that it is free from unnec- 
essary jargon and relieved with occasional 
flashes of humor—but he has also dealt in a 
logically coherent way with important problems 
of theory and practice. 

The problem he has set himself is no less 
than an attempt to bring into relationship with 
one another the analytic frames and the find- 
ings of “somatic” medicine, ontogenetic psy- 
chology, and the social sciences, sociology in 
particular. Even this statement of his probiem 
does some violence to his approach, since he 
sees the problem as that of the sick-person-in- 
the-sick-society—without, however, the con- 
founding, usual in such attempts, of the one 
order with the other. 

Beginning with a chapter on “Medical 
Logic,” the author continues with a definition 
of the concept of “psychosomatic affection,” a 
statement of its incidence, its relation to chron- 
ic and recurring illnesses in general, and a 
theoretical statement of the relation of these 
“affections” to “early emotional development, 
frustration, the breakdown of adaptive de- 
fenses and the emergence of disease.” In the 
third part of the book he attempts to relate 
what he finds to social changes in the world of 
child and adult since 1870. He then turns to the 
problem of “Psychosocial Medicine,” treating 
social pathology at its own level (disturbance 
in the ability of the society to function sub- 
stantially as a unit) and psychological pathol- 
ogy at its own level (disturbance in the ability 
of the person to function as a unit) and examin- 
ing the interrelations between these manifesta- 
tions. He uses first the case of Britain, then 
that of the mining community within Britain, 
and lastly the medical profession itself as 
sources of material for and illustrations of his 
theme. Lastly, he poses the problem of “reinte- 
gration” in terms of “social therapeutics.” 

While social scientists generally may be un- 
happy about the extension of medical termi- 
nology over fields where their own favorite 
terminology has probably acquired squatters’ 
rights; and while, no doubt, every social scien- 
tific specialist will feel that the rigor of his 
specialty has been improperly relaxed and his 
canons of purity and exactitude violated, it is 
almost equally certain that traditional medicai 
theoreticians will have the same feelings on 
their side. It is probably necessary that there 
be some prepartum pain if a child is to be 
brought to birth at all, and, if we are to attempt 
to derive from the various “sciences of man” 


a “science of man” on which to base an art of 
therapy, then we must be prepared for some 
sacrifices in its derivation. This is not to say 
that any of the criteria of scientific goodness 
is, in the long run, to be lost sight of or re- 
laxed. It is merely to say that, in the short run, 
we must be prepared for a certain period in 
which the demand for 1 per cent levels of 
confidence may have to be relaxed while a 
larger sweep of phenomena is taken into uni- 
fied account. It is in deference to this view 
that minor criticisms of the present volume 
are omitted from this review. 

Halliday’s book marks the best point of de- 
parture we have yet had for an attempt to co- 
ordinate the thinking of the biological and the 
social scientists and to derive therefrom an art 
of dealing with human problems. 


Joun R. SEELEY 
University of Toronto 


Orthopsychiatry, 1923-1948: Retrospect and 
Prospect. Edited by Lawson G. Lowrey, 
M.D. (American Orthopsychiatric Associa- 
tion.) Menasha, Wis.: George Banta Pub- 
lishing Co., 1948. Pp. vii+623. 


The publication of this volume marks the 
end of a quarter-century since a group of spe- 
cialists-within-a-specialty formally marked off 
as their own a sphere of interest and a cluster 
of practices—and a formal organization to ex- 
press the specialization. 

The book is divided into three parts and is 
furnished with an appendix. Part I aims to be 
a developmental history; Part II deals with the 
interpenetration of disciplines; and Part III 
deals with functions and practices. 

The first part may be of less interest to the 
social scientist than it is to the members of 
the organization, except in so far as it is re- 
garded as primary source material—history as 
it seemed to the men who made it. Healy and 
Bronner contribute a chapter on the emergence 
of the Child Guidance Clinic, George S. Steven- 
son relates this to the work of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, and the editor 
adds a chapter on the “Birth of Orthopsychi- 
atry.” Certainly the longest and potentially the 
most interesting chapter for the sociologist is 
one entitled “Milestones in the Advancement 
of Knowledge of the Psychopathology of De- 
linquency and Crime” by Dr. Ben Karpman. 
The essay might be useful as a sort of anno- 
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tated bibliography, except in so far as the 
annotation somewhat reduces its usefulness. 
Perhaps an “entire psychiatric experience at 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital” would permit one to 
put forward a definition of crime as a “type of 
aberrant social behavior that goes against the 
better interests of society as established by its 
accepted standards.” That one might want to 
ask whose society it is to which reference is 
made, whether indeed the “better interests” 
bear a one-to-one relation to “accepted stand- 
ards,” where the accepted standards are to be 
found and who is to declare them, and whether 
Karpman takes it for granted that the law at 
any moment embodies either the “best inter- 
ests” or the “accepted standards” or both— 
these are questions that do not seem to bother 
the author. Neither does the problem of argu- 
ing from the “caught” (the “criminal” to the 
uncaught (the “general population”) nor the 
problem of classifying under his rubric that 
very substantial population who operate within 
the law to subvert the better interests or fly in 
the face of the accepted standards of the re- 
spectable portion of the population for whom, 
no doubt, Karpman speaks. 

The second portion of the book, on the “In- 
terpenetration of Disciplines” is, perhaps, to 
the social scientist, the most interesting. The 
“interpenetrations” dealt with are those of 
clinical psychology, education, anthropology, 
pediatrics, and family case work with “ortho- 
psychiatry.” With the exception of anthropol- 
ogy, it will be noted that these are disciplines 
rather in the sense of arts and practices than 
in the sense of bodies of theory or canons of 
scientific method. The interpenetration spoken 
of, therefore, tends to be rather a coalescence 
at the administrative or operational level than 
any interrelating at the logical level of—pre- 
sumably—related frames of reference. The 
psychiatrist has learned some case-work tech- 
niques and some of those of the psychologist; 
etc. That this is an advance at the level of 
operations, comparable to the amalgamation of 
the armed services, can hardly be doubted. But 
the possibility that this might lead to some 
clarification of thinking—by mere juxtaposi- 
tion of incompatible assumptions—seems hard- 
ly to have been noted, let alone achieved. 

An addendum to this section—a symposium 
on “The Role of the Scientist in Society’— 
by Franz Alexander, Lawrence E. Cole, and 
Margaret Mead furnishes some of the most 
stimulating material in the book. 


The last section, on functions and practices, 
contains several good statements on what the 
psychologist and the psychiatric social worker 
do in the clinic, a description of how a residen- 
tial home operates and how a couple of clinics 
operate, together with some other material. 
The appendix reproduces a 1930 symposium on 
the respective roles of the principal practition- 
ers in the clinic. There is no index. 

Probably this is not the type of volume in 
which to look for “new light” on the under- 
standing of human behavior. But one cannot 
quite avoid a feeling of disappointment with 
the volume’s denial of the promise on the fly- 
leaf of Part I: “A fundamental task of ortho- 
psychiatry is the study of the behavior of the 
total personality and its integration in varied, 
perplexing, and traumatic total life situations.” 
One should not ask the impossible—and the 
two “totals” may be disregarded—but might 
one not reasonably ask that twenty-five years 
of study emerge with some beginnings of sys- 
tematic theory or at least the posing of a set of 
related theoretical problems? 

Joun R. SEELEY 
University of Toronto 


Social Adjustment in Old Age. By Otto Pot- 
LAK. New York: Social Science Research 
Council, 1948. Pp. 199. $1.75. 

The appearance of this Social Science Re- 
search Council report on Social Adjustment in 
Old Age is an answer to the appeals of workers 
in this field for a basic orientation statement on 
social psychological research in aging. Some 
such conceptual orientation has been urged 
since a preliminary planning report of the same 
title was distributed by the Social Science Re- 
search Council in 1945. In the 1948 volume 
Pollak conceived of his task as the develop- 
ment of a “basic orientation for the study of 
adjustment problems in old age, integrating 
and supplementing the material contained in 
the preliminary edition.” 

It would seem to the reviewer that in this 
“integration and supplementation” Pollak has 
produced a work that resembles the preliminary 
report in title only. To elaborate this point, it 
will be necessary to review and evaluate the 
contents of the preliminary study and to com- 
pare them with the contents of the present 
volume. 

The 1945 report on social adjustment in old 
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age was the result of the collaboration of 
twenty-one individuals, Pollak among them, all 
of whom had some pertinent interest in the 
field of old age research. Contributors to the 
group began alphabetically with Charlotte 
Buhler, the clinical psychologist, and ended 
with Clark Tibbitts, the University of Michi- 
gan sociologist. Each of the contributors wrote 
fully on some aspect of old age in which he 
thought social-psychological research could 
profitably be pursued. 

The contributions of these authors writing 
informally yield a number of propositions and 
hypotheses in the field of old age and a variety 
of stimulating research ideas. Most of these re- 
search proposals include not only a statement 
of the problem but also substantive suggestions 
on how the projected research could be carried 
on. The general impression gained from the 
volume is one of vitality; there are dozens of 
suggestions for research projects. The 1945 
edition also contains a detailed and annotated 
bibliography on adjustment in old age, com- 
piled by Erich Rosenthal. The breakdown of 
the items in the bibliography by subject matter, 
while necessarily arbitrary, is nevertheless ex- 
tremely useful. 

The most important contribution of Social 
Adjustment in Old Age and apparently the 
reason for its appearance is the presentation 
of a frame of reference for social-psychological 
studies in old age. Pollak feels that concepts in 
the field of old age research may be treated in 
three ways: “(1) concepts pertaining to areas 
in which significant changes occur with old age, 
(2) application of these concepts to the prob- 
lems of adjustment which these age changes 
present, and (3) concepts pertaining to types of 
adjustment” (p. 32). This is a good statement, 
but Pollak’s discussion of areas of change, the 
application of concepts to problems of adjust- 
ment, and the methods of adjustment is un- 
fortunately not well presented. Drawn from 
many authors, the treatment is diffused. Pollak 
has not synthesized the thinking of contributors 
with the earlier volume, nor has he made any 
major contribution of his own. Had he given 
more attention to the development of the 
material which he uses to illustrate his frame 
of reference, he would have greatly improved 
this book. 

The other major contribution of this volume 
is a chapter contributed largely by Glen Heath- 
ers on the psychological analysis of adjustment 
in aging. This chapter is well organized and 


contains a good statement of the measurement 
of individual adjustment similar to that which 
appears in the work of Ernest W. Burgess, 
Robert J. Havighurst, and their associates. 

The remainder of the volume consists of 
chapters on old age and the family, old age and 
making a living, retirement, etc. Brief treat- 
ment is given to possible types of research 
studies which could be made in these fields. 
The book includes a well-written statement on 
sampling for old age research by Frederick F. 
Stephan, which is unfortunately too brief for 
much practical application, and a selected bib- 
liography in the field of old age. The annota- 
tions and divisions by subject matter which 
were among the most useful parts of the earlier 
bibliography have been omitted. There has also 
been a selection of titles. 

The merits of Social Adjustment in Old Age 
are that it does provide some sort of organiza- 
tional framework for research in old age. Since 
to be meaningful research must have some con- 
ceptual organization, this is a substantial con- 
tribution. On the other hand, the author, in an 
effort to present a theoretical framework for 
social adjustment in old age, has lost complete- 
ly the vitality, the specific research notes, and 
the stimulating ideas which made the earlier 
edition of Social Adjustment in Old Age so 
important to the scholar in this field. As a 
result, persons interested in social adjustment 
in old age cannot depend solely for their orien- 
tation on the 1948 edition of this title. To 
secure a total grasp of the topic, it would be 
necessary to turn back to the material from 
which the current “integration and supplemen- 
tation” was drawn. 

ETHEL SHANAS 
University of Chicago 


Youth after Conflict. By Goopw1n WATSON. 
New York: Association Press, 1947. Pp. 
xvi+300. $2.00. 


This book, based upon both popular and 
serious writings of both adults and youth after 
World War I, co-ordinates and interprets gen- 
eral social trends. The final chapters give pre- 
dictions for youth in the 1950’s. Thus the bulk 
of the book concerns the social movements 
and dislocations of the 1920’s, displayed not as 
dead historical events but rather as background 
material to illuminate present and near-future 
trends. 

Watson finds that almost all the new philos- 
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ophies and educational and cultural flowerings 
of the 1920’s had their roots in the prewar 
period, sometimes as far back as 1900. The war 
did not give birth to psychoanalysis, progres- 
sive education, freedom of sex expression, tech- 
nological advances, industrial production, em- 
ployment of women, nor the many other phases 
of the 1920’s that seemed to set those years off 
from the prewar period. The war did, however, 
accelerate the speed with which these move- 
ments developed, partly through the necessary 
increase in inventions and production with 
their attendant social changes and partly 
through the disruption of the previously closed 
social systems of family and community. 
Youth, less firmly set in the mores of the past 
than their elders, was most affected by the 
changes. They were thus singled out by parents 
and elders as a special group for great criticism 
and small praise. Youth belonged to the 1920's, 
the elders to the prewar world. 

An extremely interesting chapter gives “pre- 
dictions” of changes that will occur in the 
1950's, primarily by seasoned professional peo- 
ple. These predictions are based upon already 
evident trends. A final brief chapter places 
youth in this predicted world and forecasts 
that the greatest differences will not be between 
the generations but between different groups, 
for young people and adults alike will be seek- 
ing new philosophies. 

This stimulating book is not limited in inter- 
est to those working with young people. Its 
analysis of trends and relationships between 
factors is helpful in a general understanding of 
the present and future social situation. 

RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 
Rockford College 


Sociology. By Emory S. Bocarpus. 3d ed. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1949. Pp. xiv+ 
598. $4.50. 

Basic Sociological Principles: A Textbook for the 
First Course in Sociology. By MARSHALL E. 
Jones. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1949. Pp. xiv+ 
524. $4.00. 

Society: An Introductory Analysis. By R. M. 
MacIver and Es H. PaGE. New York: 
Rinehart & Co., 1949. Pp. xvii+697. $5.00. 

Sociological Analysis: An Introductory Text and 
Case Book. By LoGAN WILSON and WILLIAM 
L. Kors. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1949. Pp. xviii+-866. $5.00. 


An Approach to Social Problems. By Assort P. 
HERMAN. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1949. Pp. 
xii+515. $3.75. 

Social Problems in America: A Source Book. By 
ALFRED McCiunc LEE and ELIzABETH 
Briant LEE. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1949. Pp. xxii+741. $4.00. 


The Social Sciences: A Problem Approach. By 
Paut A. F. WALTER, JR. Toronto: Van Nos- 
trand Co., Inc., 1949. Pp. viiit357. 


In asking me to undertake “a kind of general 
review” of these books the review editor of this 
Journal remarked: “We are getting a lot of new 
general textbooks, now that paper is no longer 
scarce.” His impression is borne out by my own 
experience; though I am not on publishers’ lists 
as a teacher of “social problems” or survey 
courses in the social sciences, I find on my 
shelves four other new textbooks of sociology 
besides those listed above, and I am vaguely 
aware of several others that have appeared since 
late 1948. In such a period, one would naturally 
be interested in trying to discover whether or 
not any trends are visible in these numerous 
new publications—whether they, or a prepon- 
derance of them, deviate in any particular way 
from the textbooks of sociology for college use 
published in prewar years. I think that, if these 
textbooks are a fair sample, they do give evi- 
dence of such trends. 

For one thing, they manifest a trend of con- 
vergence; their authors agree to a remarkable 
degree, as compared with the authors of prewar 
textbooks that I recall, in their conception of the 
scope of sociology. There is even a noticeable 
congruence of scope and over-all frame of refer- 
ence between the four “principles” textbooks in 
this list and the “social problems” source book 
edited by the Lees. In fact, there are even a few 
identical selections in Wilson and Kolb’s “‘case 
book” for “sociological analysis” and in Alfred 
and Elizabeth Lee’s “source book” for the study 
of social problems. If the writers of textbooks 
for college courses in sociology can agree sub- 
stantially on their conceptual framework and on 
the topics and the types of materials that it is 
profitable for college students to study in such 
courses, then the outlook for sociology for the 
next few years must be bright. 

I note also that none of these books is affect- 
ed strongly by the emphasis on statistical data 
and statistical procedures and recondite mathe- 
matical formulation of hypotheses and reason- 
ing which have characterized the research lit- 
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erature of the last two decades and seemed like- 
ly to affect the textbooks. There are statistical 
data presented and some use is made of statisti- 
cal analysis, but the authors have evidently all 
tried to keep such material to a minimum. Com- 
plementary to this, perhaps, is the concern 
manifested by the authors of four of these vol- 
umes for the careful, methodical, but verbal 
rather than mathematical formulation of their 
theoretic point of view; this is true of Herman’s 
Approach to Social Problems, Jones’s Basic Soci- 
ological Principles, MacIver and Page’s Society: 
An Introductory Analysis, and Wilson and 
Kolb’s Sociological Analysis. 

As one might expect, these seven textbooks 
differ from one another considerably and in 
various ways. Walter’s The Social Sciences is an 
attempt at a textbook for a Freshman course in 
the introduction to the social sciences. For this 
reason, and because it is the briefest of the 
seven texts, it is also the most elementary of 
them. Indeed, it is so elementary that some in- 
structors will probably not feel that it is worth 
the college students’ while to study such simple 
material. It seems to be clear enough, as far as 
it goes, but it lacks substance. 

Bogardus’ Sociology, third edition under the 
present title and, in effect, eighth edition of a 
textbook first published in 1913, will be more 
or less familiar to experienced instructors who 
have felt that they might make some use of a 
book of its general character, after a cursory ex- 
amination of some previous edition. I rate it as 
next-most-elementary to Walter’s The Social 
Sciences. Bogardus’ text has the virtue of its 
limitations in being fairly lucid, though loosely 
organized. Casual remarks appearing at many 
points in it reflect Professor Bogardus’ ripe ex- 
perience in sociological teaching, writing, edit- 
ing, and research. 

Though both are designed, as their titles 
clearly indicate, for the first college course in 
“social problems,” Herman’s An Approach to 
Social Problems and the Lees’s Social Problems 
in America are books of quite different charac- 
ter. The latter is much the more massive vol- 
ume, being a source book of over seven hundred 
pages, with all the quoted materials printed 
double-column. Those who are inclined to use a 
collection of quoted materials for purposes of 
instruction in a social problems course are likely 
to be pleased with this one; it contains, however, 
almost nothing in the way of “case” materials; 
and some will object to the extreme brevity of 
some of the selections. The authors’ chapter in- 


troductions seemed to me a not very adequate 
substitute for a concise “textbook” of conven- 
tional type; on the other hand, the materials 
brought together in their two introductory 
chapters, “What Is a Social Problem?” and 
“‘Disorganization” are excellent, and if students 
and instructor refer to concepts and points of 
view developed here as they proceed through 
the remainder of the book the course will per- 
haps not lack a frame of reference. 

Herman’s An Approach to Social Problems is 
a book in which the conceptual framework is 
everything. It scarcely provides specific and 
concrete content for a three-hour, one-semester 
college course; some material for such a course 
would, I imagine, have to be drawn from other 
sources—which would not necessarily be objec- 
tionable. The book is written to develop the 
possibilities and applications of a single concise 
conceptual formula or theory of social problems: 
“Social problems arise, and existing problems 
are aggravated, when a society creates or ac- 
cepts instruments of change, yet fails to under- 
stand, anticipate, or deal with the consequences 
of such action.” The author indicates clearly 
that, within his meaning of the term, an “‘instru- 
ment of change” may be any cause of change af- 
fecting the lives of men—a natural catastrophe 
or a population trend, for example. He is par- 
ticularly interested, however, in the effect of 
inventions as “instruments of change.” Three 
of four chapters on “The Problem Implications 
of Change,” accordingly, are devoted to the ef- 
fects of inventions. The “failures” to under- 
stand, anticipate, or take account of changes, 
which by this theory constitute the social prob- 
lems, are conceived to be, essentially, failures of 
institutions; and the author devotes seven chap- 
ters to this aspect of his subject. This being a 
rather novel and specialized approach to the 
study of social problems, individual instructors’ 
judgments of its value will doubtless vary wide- 
ly. Personally, I rather liked this book. It is 
clearly written; students should have little dif- 
ficulty understanding it. 

Professor Marshall E. Jones’s Basic Socio- 
logical Principles is noteworthy for methodical, 
lucid exposition of a not-very-abstruse theoretic 
and conceptual approach to the study of human 
society. Like the Maclver and Page Society and 
the Wilson and Kolb Sociological Analysis, it 
contrasts with some of the prewar textbooks for 
the basic or “principles” course in sociology in 
that it makes no particular attempt to exclude 
from this course all the topics which might be 
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classified under the head of “social problems”; 
it offers students a sociological frame of refer- 
ence for the understanding of just those features 
of the social world around them that would com- 
monly be regarded as interesting and important. 
It is a somewhat less difficult textbook for ordi- 
nary students than the other two just men- 
tioned; I judge that many college instructors 
will feel that it is just about what Sophomores 
can handle. On the other hand, some will think 
that it sets forth a series of explicit generaliza- 
tions much too dogmatically and categorically; 
it may seem too much inclined to “answer all 
the questions” and leave little for the students 
to think about. Personally, I like it. 

Wilson and Kolb’s Sociological Analysis: An 
Introductory Text and Case Book is far removed 
from Jones’s Basic Principles as to its difficulty 
for the average Sophomore. Due to the many 
different authors from whom materials have 
been chosen and to the rather abstruse character 
of some of the selections, I judge that this book 
would be quite beyond the reach of some in- 
structors’ students; on the other hand, it will 
give students who are up to it plenty to chew on. 
There is the raw material for an excellent course 
provided in this book. 

Maclver and Page’s Society: An Introductory 
Analysis is in effect a new edition and thor- 
oughgoing revision of the textbook which Pro- 
fessor MaclIver first published in 1931 under the 
title Society: Its Structure and Changes and re- 
vised for publication in 1937 as Society: A Text- 
book of Sociology. Those familiar with the earlier 
editions will have an idea what to expect in this 
one. It is a carefully and subtly reasoned, so- 
phisticated treatise of general sociology. Like all 
of MacIver’s works, it will be felt by some to lie 
perilously near the field of philosophy and by 
the same token somewhat outside what they 
conceive to be the proper field of a science of 
sociology. I do not share this judgment, on the 
whole, though I feel that MaclIver is inclined to 
leave out some topics which belong in general 
sociology and is very reluctant to credit what 
certain others have contributed to the science. 
He defends some of the most characteristic fea- 
tures of the system of sociology set forth here 
very ably and, to me, convincingly. This is, on 
the whole, the most mature of all of the seven 
books here under consideration, though not 
greatly in advance of the course that could be 
developed from the Wilson and Kolb readings. 


University of Virginia Flow N. Hover 


The Theory of Wages. By J. R. Hicxs. New 
York: Peter Smith, 1948. Pp. xiv+247. 


This is a reprint of a well-known work by a 
British economist first published in 1932. The 
contents are identical with the original edition. 

In the Preface, Hicks wrote: 

The historical fact which dominates the wage- 
history of the present century—both in Britain and 
in other countries—is the growth of Trade Union 
power and the development of State Regulation of 
Wages. This fact... alters very considerably the 
range of problems with which we have to deal. It 
might even appear at first sight as if it ought to 
change the whole structure of our theory—that we 
ought to treat the regulation of wages as the normal 
case... . But this course does not prove satisfac- 
tory (p. vi). 


On republication sixteen years later this 
sounds like a masterpiece of British understate- 
ment. Britain has socialism, most Continental 
countries have either abolished free labor mar- 
kets or have extensively regulated wages and 
conditions of employment, and we have more 
than fifteen million union members presently 
concerned with the chances for a “fourth 
round.” 

How significant is this volume for present 
economic theory? It still stands as one of the 
more lucid presentations of marginal-produc- 
tivity analysis. Perhaps the best testimony, 
however, is given by the economists themselves. 
Dunlop in his Wage Determination under Trade 
Unions (1944) makes only one minor reference 
to Hicks. The essays edited by Lester and 
Shister, Insights into Labor Issues (1948), con- 
tain one uncomplimentary allusion to Hicks and 
three minor references. Lloyd Reynolds in his 
recent book, Labor Economics and Labor Rela- 
tions (1949) , touted by his publisher as present- 
ing an original contribution to wage theory, 
briefly mentions Hicks at one point. 

Perhaps the Hicks volume has become ex- 
ceedingly scarce and republication is justified 
on that score. There could hardly be a great de- 
mand among present-day social scientists for 
this book as a desk reference. 

ROBERT DUBIN 
University of Illinois 


The Interests of the Voiceless Far East. By J. H. 
BoEkeE. Leiden: Universitaire Pers Leiden, 
1948. Pp. 92. 3,50 guilders. 

The book deals with the following items: du- 
alistic economics, the precapitalistic village 
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coinmunity, the village community in collision 
with capitalism, the place of landownership in 
the village household, agriculture and cattle- 
breeding in the village household, the popula- 
tion problem, migration, the labor market, in- 
dustry, the need for money, and poverty and 
its relief. 

Statistical material has been placed at the 
service of the reader. It should, therefore, be 
easy for the student of European and American 
economic conditions to exhibit the Far East in 
the perspective of world economic develop- 
ments. To what extent “Introduction to Orien- 
tal Economics” can be the appropriate subtitle 
of this book will be a matter for consideration 
to those scholars who do not pretend to possess 
knowledge about Asia or the East. Very often 
they will find from the facts brought together by 
the author that there is hardly anything charac- 
teristically oriental about them. They are well 
known in the economies of Europe and America. 
Practically every interpretation or generaliza- 
tion furnished by the author is subject to this 
criticism from the standpoint of objective sta- 
tistical analysis and comparative factual his- 
tory. 

The author makes a statement like the fol- 
lowing: ‘Most of the people in the Orient de- 
pend on agriculture” (p. 75). A statement not 
less or, rather, more valid than the above would 
be as follows: “Most of the people in many of 
the countries of Eur-America, e.g., the Balkan 
complex, eastern Europe, the Baltic states, 
Russia, and Latin America depend on agricul- 
ture.” A prewar pattern of the world’s social 
economy can be envisaged from the internation- 
al statistics furnished in the Statistical Year- 
Book of the League of Nations, 1934 (Geneva), 
pages 34-73, and the Séatistisches Jahrbuch fiir 
das Deutsche Reich, 1937 (Berlin), page 37. In 
percentage of total population the agriculturally 
gainful about 1930 were as follows (in round 
numbers) in certain countries: Lithuania, 48; 
Bulgaria, 44; Russia, 42; Rumania, 41; Poland, 
40; Estonia, 37; Finland, 33; India, 33; Hunga- 
ry, 27; Italy, 27; Portugal, 26. The relative lack 
of industrialization in regard to certain coun- 
tries of the world economy is exhibited in the 
following schedule of the industrially gainful in 
percentage of total population: India, 5; Spain, 
5; Greece, 5; Poland, 5; Rumania, 4; Bulgaria, 
4; Mexico, 4; Russia, 4; Lithuania, 4. 

India is a country of the author’s “Orient.” 
But her pattern is evidently more or less akin to 


that of quite a large number of countries in the 
“Western” world. 

Scientifically speaking, the term “Eastern” 
or “Oriental economics” is as questionable as 
the author’s own term “dualistic economics” 
(p. 3). What is conveyed by these expressions is 
perhaps nothing but the description of poverty 
and primitive agriculture as well as the survival 
of precapitalistic economic organization. 

The author wants to enter the Far East by 
the “humble and uninviting backdoor, kept 
closed and covered by the owners of the man- 
sion, and avoid the apartments of state” (p. 4). 
This is a reasonable method. The object is to 
expose the overcrowding and rural indebtedness 
of the villages. A European or American scholar 
who would prefer entering the more advanced 
and prosperous countries of Eur-America by 
avoiding the apartments of state would not fail 
to stumble upon slums, miseries and diseases, 
bad housing and street plan, malnutrition, and 
the entire ecological expression of proletarian 
unrest. Much has been made of the beggars of 
Indian villages (p. 10). An objective statistician 
would understand that the beggary and pauper- 
ism of medieval Europe is called unemployment 
in modern parlance. In the oriental villages mar- 
riage has been found to be universal (p. 10). A 
realistic social philosopher would at once take 
cognizance of the Christian doctrine of “live and 
multiply” and the family of ten or twelve chil- 
dren as the norm until recently in many Eur- 
American countries. Modern birth control is not 
very old anywhere, even in western Europe and 
North America. 

About urbanization in the Far East the au- 
thor makes a sweepingly general statement like 
the following in a global manner: “The urban 
population amounts to little, if anything, more 
than ro percent of thewhole. . . . This propor- 
tion sinks into nothingness when compared with 
that in Western Europe and North America 
where the urban population makes up from 60 
to 80 per cent of the total.” The percentage of 
persons living in towns of above 100,000 inhabit- 
ants in certain countries for the period 1930- 
35 was Australia, 48; England-Wales, 45; Ger- 
many, 30; U.S.A., 30; Japan, 25; Belgium, 23; 
France, 21. On the other hand, the percentage 
of persons living in towns and villages of under 
10,000 inhabitants for the same period was 
Lithuania, 93; Yugoslavia, 87; Russia, 84; Bul- 
garia, 84; Rumania, 83; Portugal, 80; Poland, 
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79; Czechoslovakia, 77; Norway, 77; Greece, 71 
(Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1937, p. 16). 

In this rural-urban background of Eur-Amer- 
ica the percentage of nonrural persons in India 
was as shown in Table 1. In India urbanization 
has grown from 26 to 30 per cent during two 
decades. This is much above the author’s global 
10 per cent. 

Many countries of the Western world are 
“voiceless” in spite of compulsory and universal 
literacy. The “interests” of this voiceless Eur- 
America have been served by quite a number of 
Western scholars. Indeed, it is in this type of 
study that socialistic economics, politics, and 
sociology have specialized. To a certain extent 
it should be possible even for a non-Socialist to 
agree with the author in his remark that in the 
Far East “the peasant and his social environ- 
ment” are “socially only objects of exploita- 
tion” to the leading citizens of towns (p. 7). The 
“plural societies” of metropolises and indus- 
trial centers in Eur-America have likewise been 
held up often by Western social reformers (not 
all of whom are Socialists) as equally the objects 
of exploitation to the representatives of haute 
finance. 

Once it is admitted—a fact of which the 
author is not entirely unaware (p. 9)—that the 
Far East or, for that matter, Asia by and large 
is medieval western Europe surviving until to- 
day, it will remain for objective and open-eyed 
historians but to admit that medievalism has 
been disappearing, slowly but steadily, in the 
Far East as in western Europe. It is, then, the 
socioeconomic and technoscientific or cultural 


lag and the chronological distance in “modern- 
ism” between western Europe and the Far East 
that deserve to be investigated by sociologists 
and economists. 

Neither in economic theory nor in economic 
statesmanship will oriental countries like Indo- 
nesia, Indo-China, Siam, Japan, China, Burma, 
India, Pakistan, Iran, Iraq, Egypt, and so 
forth, require a treatment that is fundamentally 
different from that for their socioeconomic peers 
in the Western world. The “West” comprises, be 
it recalled, not only the hyperdeveloped and 


TABLE 1 
1921 | 1931 194! 
Towns (above 2,000 
inhabitants)....... 26 28 30 


go-ahead western Europe and North America 
but the underdeveloped and backward Central 
and South America, eastern Europe, southern 
Europe, and Russia as well. In sociology as in 
economics a rethinking is necessary among 
scholars studying the problems of Asia. Gener- 
ally speaking, economists and sociologists as 
well as political scientists have not cared as yet 
to emancipate themselves from the imperialistic 
idola of the East-West antithesis. The author’s 
‘dualistic economics” is but a chip of this old 
ideology (pp. 19-22). 

BENOY SARKAR 
University of Michigan 
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EDITORIAL FOREWORD 


HIS supplement to the September, 

1949, issue of the American Journal of 
Sociology is the second in a monograph series 
which was inaugurated by the Editors in 
July, 1946, with the publication of Dr. Ta 
Chen’s Population in Modern China. It is the 
hope and intention of the Editors to present 
from time to time other monographs of in- 
terest and merit in the field of sociology as 
facilities and finances permit. Such mono- 
graphs will be distributed to subscribers of 
the American Journal of Sociology without 
cost, as part of subscription privileges. 

In this present study, Misunderstandings 
in Human Relations: A Study in False Social 
Perception, Dr. Ichheiser uses the method of 
phenomenology in analyzing a series of 
mechanisms which distort social perception 
and confuse and disturb human relations. 


iii 


“We are living,” he says, “in a paranoid age 
in which people fail even to understand that 
they do not understand each other.” In seek- 
ing to expose the processes of our miscon- 
ceiving, his work advances knowledge in the 
field of social psychology. 

The author of the present monograph, 
Gustav Ichheiser, an Austrian by birth, had 
a distinguished career in teaching and re- 
search in Austria and Poland, after which he 
undertook research at the Institute of So- 
ciology in London. In 1940 he came to the 
United States, where he was first a psy- 
chologist on the staff of a state hospital and 
later professor of psychology and sociology 
at Talladega College. At the present time 
Dr. Ichheiser is engaged in research at the 
University of Chicago. 

THE EDITORS 


PREFACE 


N THIS monograph I am presenting in a 
condensed and fairly systematic form the 
results of my efforts toward an analysis and 
understanding of the role of false social per- 
ception in human relations, which efforts 
have extended over two decades. The manu- 
script was originally prepared for Karl 
Mannheim’s “International Library of Soci- 
ology and Social Reconstruction.” Un- 
fortunately, Mannheim’s premature death 
brought the plan to a sudden halt. 

I wish to express my sincere gratitude to 
all members of the editorial board of the 
American Journal of Sociology for having of- 
fered hospitality to this my sociopsychologi- 
cal mystery story about human relations 
and particularly to Professors Herbert 
Blumer and Everett C. Hughes for the many 
manifestations of their sympathetic under- 
standing of my efforts. 

I am indebted also to Professor Gordon 
W. Allport, Department of Social Relations, 
Harvard University, who read the manu- 


script at an earlier date and provided me 
with some very helpful comments and sug- 
gestions. 

I was happy enough to find in Margaret 
Pahlman-Sering, formerly of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology, the State University of 
Iowa, an ideal helper in editing the manu- 
script. She not only performed the job of 
smoothing out my style but also inserted 
some additional illustrations of her own into 
the text, making my abstract meaning more 
understandable. That not she but I myself 
appear on the title-page as author of this 
study confirms my basic thesis that there is 
always some discrepancy between reality 
and appearance in human affairs. 

Finally, my thanks to Helen MacGill 
Hughes for her helpful advice in putting the 
finishing touches to the manuscript. 


GusTAV ICHHEISER 
Cuxicaco, ILLINoIs 
May 1949 
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INTRODUCTION 
WHY WE ARE OFTEN BLINDED TO “OBVIOUS” FACTS? 


i &~ psychology and sociology of person- 
ality and interpersonal relations have 


been in the past, and still are, vitiated by 
three sets of assumptions and tendencies. 
The first is a rigid ideal of scientific exact- 
ness which produces in the minds of many 
social scientists a bias toward selecting, or 
emphasizing, those facts and aspects of re- 
ality which lend themselves best to a pre- 
cise, if possible, quantitative investigation. 
This results in the neglect of those facts and 
aspects which resist or elude precise or exact 
analysis. The second is the set of silent as- 
sumptions rooted in the ideological or cul- 
tural background of the society to which the 
particular psychologist and sociologist him- 
self belongs. These silent assumptions often 
induce the social scientist to ask only those 
questions and to select only those problems 
suggested by the accepted ideology (cultural 
pattern). The third is the tendency to neg- 
lect, or even to ignore, certain very impor- 
tant facts and problems because those facts 
and problems appear to be quite obvious. It 
is this third distortion within the psychologi- 
cal and sociological approach that we wish 
to discuss in introducing our present study, 
for many things which are the object of this 
study are, in a way, “quite obvious.” 

Are allegedly obvious facts really as obvi- 
ous as some social scientists appear to be- 
lieve? What does it mean when someone dis- 
misses, as often happens, certain problems 
or facts by declaring that they are ‘quite 
obvious’? Does it mean that, in being obvi- 
ous, they are not important? Or does it mean 
that they do not deserve to be the subject 
matter of a serious scientific inquiry? Or, 
finally, does it mean that, by being obvious, 


t This introduction is a somewhat changed ver- 
sion of my article, “Why Psychologists Tend To 
Overlook Certain ‘Obvious’ Facts,” Philosophy of 
Science, X (1943), 204-7. 


they have been incorporated automatically 
into psychological and sociological theories 
of personality and interpersonal relations? 
Our discussion aims to answer these and 
similar questions. 

1. Nothing evades our attention so persist- 
ently as that which is taken for granted.—As 
a rule, we notice in an explicit fashion only 
those features of our total experience which 
strike our attention by the very fact of not 
being obvious. This state of affairs is again 
obvious, but it and its far-reaching implica- 
tions are easily overlooked. We are unaware 
of even very striking features of our own cul- 
ture, for example, and it is frequently the 
stranger who is able to perceive things to 
which we ourselves as members of the socie- 
ty are totally blinded. Sophisticated anthro- 
pologists are well aware of this kind of hu- 
man behavior. The fact, therefore, that 
something is “‘obvious” need not mean that 
it is explicitly noticed, registered, and scien- 
tifically taken into account. Instead, some- 
thing of the opposite is true. Obvious facts 
tend to remain “invisible.” Consequently, 
the social scientist should never be more 
satisfied with his achievements and more 
proud of his insight than when he succeeds 
in perceiving, in making explicit, and in in- 
corporating into his theory of social reality 
certain “obvious” but perhaps for that very 
reason, overlooked, significant facts.? 


2 Cf. Henry A. Murray, Explorations in Personal- 
ity (New York and London: Oxford University 
Press, 1938), p. 36: “Insofar as this psychology em- 
phasizes facts which for a long time have been and 
still are generally overlooked by academic investiga- 
tors, it represents a protest against current scientific 
preoccupations. And since the occurrences which the 
specialized professor has omitted in his scheme of 
things are the very ones which the laity believes to 
be ‘most truly psychological,’ the dynamist must 
perform the tedious and uninviting task of reiterat- 
ing common sense. Thus he comes on the stage in 
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2. What we perceive, or overlook, in the field 
of our potential experience depends on the 
framework of concepts which we have in our 
minds.—Moreover, these concepts with 
which we approach psychological and social 
reality are distorted by certain emotional 
(individually conditioned) and ideological 
(collectively conditioned) factors. We are 
thus prevented from making significant ob- 
servations and from asking relevant ques- 
tions. The “obvious” facts are indeed obvi- 
ous; still they cannot be grasped until we 
possess adequate descriptive concepts en- 
abling us to perform this task. Any realistic 
analysis and theory of personality and inter- 
personal relations presupposes, therefore, 
the creation of conceptual tools making pos- 
sible significant observations of such “obvi- 
ous” facts. At present, we do not possess 
such indispensable tools.3 

3. “Obvious” knowledge which we may 
otherwise possess but do not incorporate into 
scientific theory is scientifically meaningless. 
—It often happens that the social scientist 
does possess realistic knowledge about “ob- 
vious” facts as they operate in human rela- 
tions. In his everyday, nonprofessional con- 
tacts and discussions he reflects intelligent 
and sophisticated understanding of particu- 
lar “obvious” facts. But, paradoxically, he 
forgets, neglects, or even ignores those facts 
as soon as he takes up the social role of a 
psychological and sociological “expert.” 
Sometimes it looks even as if he believes 
that remaining blind to “obvious” facts will 
increase his scientific prestige. 


the guise of a protesting and somewhat sentimental 
amateur.” 

3 Cf. Herbert Blumer, ‘The Problem of Concepts 
in Social Psychology,” American Journal of Sociolo- 
gy, XLV (1940), 707-19. However, Blumer does not 
emphasize sufficiently that it is not enough to intro- 
duce the concepts required to make intelligent ob- 
servations. We have, rather, first of all, to eliminate 
those distorted concepts which prevent us from per- 
ceiving significant facts. Furthermore, it is not by 
chance that we possess certain concepts which are 
misleading and do not possess concepts which would 
enable us to see significant facts to which otherwise 
we are blinded. Of basic importance for an under- 
standing of this problem is the modern sociology of 
knowledge. 


It is an obvious fact that being considered 
to have and actually having certain person- 
ality traits are almost equally important in 
the understanding of personality dynamics. 
Often psychologists, so long as they are not 
in the role of “experts,” freely recognize this 
obvious state of affairs. They may even en- 
joy reading good novels centered around the 
problem. However, let someone in the ca- 
pacity of psychological “expert” refer to 
these “obvious” facts in criticizing certain 
unrealistic trends in, let us say, experimental 
psychology, and almost certainly comes the 
condescending remark that what is being 
said is “quite obvious.” This answer does 
not meet the problem. Actually it poses the 
problem, for the disturbing question re- 
mains: If psychologists as ‘“nonexperts” 
know those obvious facts so well, why do 
they as “experts” behave as if they do not 
exist at all? 

4. Psychologists and sociologists sometimes 
neglect obvious facts because they fail to realize 
their far-reaching implications.—Any intelli- 
gent observer of everyday life knows that 
we tend to judge and evaluate individuals 
according to success or failure rather than 
according to their intrinsic characteristics.‘ 
Yet, if we would realistically take into ac- 
count the full implications of this “obvious” 
habit, we would then be compelled to change 
a whole set of silent assumptions upon which 
vast areas of psychology are based. 

Apparently, these allegedly “obvious” 
facts must be somehow not so obvious, if 
taking them into full account would have 
such revolutionary repercussions in social 
science. 

5. Finally, the confusing of ‘immediate ex- 
perience” and “‘knowledge’” plays an impor- 
tant part in creating the illusion that certain 
facts are “obvious.”"—To “know” certain 
facts in terms of immediate experience and 
to know the same facts in terms of conceptu- 
al penetration are two very different forms 
of awareness. Unfortunately, the two are 
frequently confused. Yet a clear distinction 
between them is absolutely indispensable for 
the achieving of scientific observation, de- 

4 See chap. iv, pp. 31-33. 
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scription, and analysis on which depends any 
true science, whether it be psychology or 
sociology, or what. 

To illustrate: We are aware in terms of 
immediate perception that two faces are 
“somehow” similar or that there is “some- 
thing” in the behavior of John Jones which 
we do not like. This does not mean that we 
would be able to identify precisely in which 
features or expressive characteristics the 
similarity of the two faces consists or just 
what in the personality of John Jones evokes 
our dislike. On the level of immediate ex- 
perience we are simply aware of certain 
facts, relations, or characteristics, and we 
react accordingly. The two faces are ‘“‘some- 


how” similar, and there is “something” un- 
pleasant in the personality of John Jones. 
We have not explicit knowledge of what it 
is. Such reality is like a picture puzzle which 
we see but whose meaning we have not pene- 
trated. Only when we have been able to 
make explicit in what the similarity of the 
two faces consists, or exactly what it is that 
makes us dislike John Jones, do we succeed 
in transforming the immediate experience 
into knowledge. Indeed, the difference be- 
tween the awareness of the facts in terms of 
immediate experience and the awareness of 
these same facts in terms of full conceptual 


penetration is the difference between igno- 
rance and knowledge. 

Herein lies a paradox. The higher the 
degree of penetration in our analysis of the 
world of complex and elusive human rela- 
tions, the more striking is the impression 
that we are saying only something which 
everybody “knew all along.” The point to 
remember, however, is that the illusory im- 
pression arises only after the analysis has 
been completed and is simply the conse- 
quence of taking implicit awareness (imme- 
diate experience) to be explicit knowledge. 

The following diagram will help to clarify 
the facts and problems discussed in this In- 
troduction. 


The circle A and its content symbolize 
the “immediate experience” of a certain 
fact; the figure Z, given in this immediate 
experience, is “implicit” rather than “ex- 
plicit”; it is both “obvious” and “veiled.” 
Thus, even though it is “given,” it is also 
“elusive”; we might or might not “‘see” it. 
The circle B shows the same content as A 
after the phenomenological penetration has 
been completed; what previously was only 
implicit is now explicit. The obvious but 
veiled Z is now plainly visible, and percep- 
tion has been accurate. In circles C and D 
two different types of distortions (“false 
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perceptions”) are symbolized. C presents the 
same content of experience as A but distort- 
ed by a false analysis and description: all 
items are reproduced correctly, but the es- 
sential Z has been overlooked and thus is 
missing—one example of “blindness to ob- 
vious facts.” Another example is presented 
by D: the perceiver, instead of penetrating 
and making explicit the figure Z in the 
circle, distorted his perception by projecting 
into it another figure instead of Z. 

One of the main goals of this study is to 


make visible and explicit certain obvious 
facts to which we are blinded, by penetrat- 
ing a very important aspect of human rela- 
tions. We hope that the reflections presented 
in this introduction will suffice to make clear 
why the contention that certain facts are 
“quite obvious” must be considered not 
only as meaningless but even far worse than 
that: as a device for blocking the analysis of 
basic phenomena and preventing the incor- 
poration of these phenomena into a theory 
of human relations. 


CHAPTER I 
THE IMAGE OF THE OTHER MAN 


E READ a recent novel which moved 

us profoundly. The author aroused 
our curiosity as a man who is alive to the 
perplexing and perturbing problems of our 
time, and a picture of his personality took 
shape in our mind. Then, by good fortune, 
we were given a chance to meet him per- 
sonally. Arrangement was made by letter, 
but his handwriting, we found, disappointed 
us. In some hazily perceived way it did not 
fit into the picture which we had formed of 
the man. However, giving this only momen- 
tary attention, we looked forward to the 
meeting with eager anticipation. 

We arrived at his house punctually. We 
were shown into a room and asked to wait 
for a few minutes. As we looked around, 
there came again that feeling of disappoint- 
ment, the more intense because now it was 
the second time. Just as previously the 
handwriting, so now the furnishing of the 
room failed to correspond to our precon- 
ceived image of the man. Indeed, there was 
actual contradiction of the picture we had 
formed of him in reading his novel. Our per- 
plexity was further increased by a similar 
lack of harmony between the handwriting 
and the way the room was furnished. Not 
only were they at variance with our expecta- 
tions but each pointed in a different direc- 
tion. The handwriting was empty, formal, 
and conventional in character; the room was 
furnished in bad taste, old-fashioned and 
overcrowded. 

We were still struggling to resolve our 
conflicting feelings and impressions when 
the door opened and our host entered. Now, 
our confusion became actual shock. Instead 
of the ascetic figure we had expected, we 
saw a carefully dressed, rotund gentleman of 
advanced years who greeted us with a 
friendly, good-natured smile. 

In ill-concealed confusion we began the 


conversation with a few conventional 
phrases. Then, as we turned to more sig- 
nificant topics, almost imperceptibly, the 
picture underwent once again a metamor- 
phosis. The man who spoke to us here, what 
he was saying, his manner of saying it, the 
tone of his voice, his shining eyes—yes, this 
was the man whom we had expected. True, 
there remained a few variant factors and 
certain contradictions and ambiguities of 
impression. Nonetheless, it was “he” him- 
self. The handwriting which had perturbed 
us was forgotten; the room which troubled 
us disappeared ; the outward appearance and 
the impression it had made on us were al- 
most mysteriously transformed. 

On our way home we reflected about the 
experience. Perhaps, so we thought, the con- 
nection between the handwriting and the 
personality of the man, if it exists at all, is 
more complicated than we had assumed in 
our immediate reaction. Perhaps, his con- 
ventional handwriting is not a real, direct 
expression of himself but only a compensa- 
tion for inner restlessness. Or, perhaps, there 
is no real connection of any kind; maybe we 
merely saw and interpreted a connection 
where actually there is none. It may be that 
his very careful, very bourgeois dress is only 
a mask, only an ironical technique for main- 
taining and defending the anonymity of his 
very unbourgeois self against unpleasant in- 
trusion. Again, is it valid to interpret the 
furniture of his room as an “expression”’ of 
his personality? Several remarks which he 
made during the conversation hinted of 
financial difficulties. What if he himself dis- 
likes the poor quality of his environment but 
is not in the position to change it? In that 
case, we were misinterpreting in assuming 
an expressive connection where in actual 
fact none exists. Finally, as to his physique, 
here, too, perhaps the relationship between 
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the “inner” and the “outer” personality of a 
man is more complicated and more devious 
than we commonly are inclined to believe. 
So went our reflections. 

At this point we fell to generalizing. What 
are the basic elements of our impressions 
about other people? How do the various 
aspects fit into the whole? By what con- 
scious or unconscious mechanisms are ele- 
ments of impression shaped into a more or 
less consistent image of the other man? 
What causes the different splits and contra- 
dictions within this image? How is this im- 
age of other people related to our attitudes 
toward those people? And, last but not least, 
how well does the image usually correspond 
to the other man “himself”? 


The psychologically naive, unreflective 
person lives and acts under the silent as- 
sumption that he perceives and observes 
other people in a correct, factual, unbiased 
way. He may have his doubts as to the 
validity of some of his explicit interpreta- 
tions and judgments about other people. He 
may be suspicious at times about other per- 
sons misleading and deceiving him in word 
and action. However, he is unaware that 
certain misinterpretative mechanisms are at 
work within himself, distorting and falsi- 
fying his perception of other people, begin- 
ning even on the level of immediate observa- 
tion. It remains concealed from him that 
much of what he considers as “fact”’ is per- 
meated by, and a result of, misini«rpreta- 
tions functioning within his social percep- 
tion and of which he is totally unaware. 

This unawareness of persistently and, in 
some respects, even “systematically” oper- 
ating misinterpretations, affects not only the 
image of personality as constituted in the 
common-sense social perception of everyday 
life. It insinuates itself also into scientific 
thought. Even psychologists and sociolo- 
gists are frequently not aware to what ex- 
tent their perceiving or nonperceiving of cer- 
tain facts concerning personality, their ask- 
ing or not asking certain questions, pre- 
ferring or rejecting certain approaches and 
methods, performing or not performing cer- 


tain interpretations, is influenced by silent, 
individually or collectively, conditioned pat- 
terns of misinterpretations or misinterpreta- 
tive assumptions. 

A social psychology of human relations 
which does not take into account these im- 
plicit, silently operating mechanisms shap- 
ing and misshaping our social perception is 
in great danger of falling victim to a pseudo- 
empiricism which may be easily bolstered by 
pseudo-verifications. No refined statistical 
methods will be of any help if the original 
data upon which our theories are based are 
already distorted and falsified by misinter- 
pretations operating below the level of our 
explicit awareness. 

The facts and problems around which 
this study is centered can be best brought to 
our attention and presented in their basic 
significance if we begin our main discussion 
by examining those phenomena which are 
usually designated by the term “expres- 
sion.”{The theory of expression (expressive 
movements, expressive behavior, expressive 
manifestations of any kind) and, conse- 
quently, also the social psychology of human 
relations have always been vitiated by a 
basic conceptual confusion having its roots 
in the ambiguity of the term “expression.” 
In the use of this term, we confuse, or at 
least fail to distinguish, two different as- 
pects of the facts to which the concept refers. 
On the one hand, in saying that, for in- 
stance, the gesture of an individual “ex- 
presses” calmness, we mean that between 
particular inner personality characteristics 
of the individual (his calmness) and certain 
of his external characteristics (calm ges- 
tures) there obtains a definite objective rela- 
tion. The inner calmness is supposed to be 
the source, or cause, of his calm gestures. 
On the other hand, however, we may mean 
something else; we may mean that these 
gestures symbolize, or signify, to the ob- 
server that the state of mind (or “inner per- 
sonality”) of the individual is “calm.” In 
this second meaning we do not refer to the 
objective, factual relation between his inner 
characteristics and his external characteris- 
tics, between expressive tendencies and ex- 
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pressive movements. Instead we refer to the 
symbolic relation between the external char- 
acteristics and the way they impress the 
observer or the way the observer responds to 
them. Not differentiating this duality of 
meaning in the present term “expression” 
has prevented an adequate clarification of 
all significant related problems. 

In order to achieve the needed clarifica- 
tion, let us, first of all, become aware and 
make explicit that all expressive phenomena 
do have two aspects. It will help if separate 
terms are adopted for each. We propose for 
this purpose a redefined concept of expres- 
sion and a newly identified concept of im- 
pression. Once we have made this differen- 
tiation, it will become clear that, where there 
seemed to be one set of problems, there ac- 
tually are two: those related to expression 
and those related to impression. 

We shall use the new term “expression” 
in viewing expressive phenomena from with- 
in, that is, in referring to the relations ob- 
taining between expressive tendencies, on 
the one hand, and expressive manifesta- 
tions, on the other. We shall use the term 
“impression” in referring to the meaning of 
those manifestations (or pseudo-manifesta- 
tions) from without, that is, as they look to 
other persons who function in the given 
situation as a “receiving station.” 

As to the problems of expression, in the 
redefined meaning of this term, three sets of 
questions can be asked: 

1. What is the nature of the psycho- 
somatic mechanisms which control the proc- 
esses of expression? On the one hand, what 
are the dynamic relations between different 
emotions, tendencies, impulses, and atti- 
tudes and the different expressive manifesta- 
tions? On the other hand, how are those 
emotions, tendencies, etc., as well as their 
manifestations, modified, transformed, and 
repressed by other intervening mechanisms 
and processes?? 

2. The second line of possible investiga- 


t The expressive manifestations are, of course, not 
restricted to bodily movements but permeate the 
whole world of our perceptions and conceptions. We 
refer here to expression in art, culture, ideology, etc. 


tions refers to genetic problems. How did 
those psychosomatic mechanisms control- 
ling the dynamics of expression develop, 
both in the history of the human species and 
within the makeup of the individual? More 
specifically, how did it develop that we tend 
to weep when we are sad, to clench our fists 
when we are angry, and the like. Is it consti- 
tutional? This question, as a matter of fact, 
was the basic problem of the Darwinian the- 
ory of expression, even though a substantial 
semantic confusion in Darwin’s approach 
clouded the issue and evoked sharp and par- 
tially deserved criticism of the theory. How- 
ever, in spite of this semantic difficulty, Dar- 
win’s approach in itself is perfectly sound, 
provided one remains aware of its limita- 
tions; it refers to only one aspect of the in- 
volved and multiple problems of expression- 
impression. 

3. Finally, one can investigate in this field 
the various, complicated reactions of per- 
sonality to its own expressive, or pseudo- 
expressive, behavior. In other words, one 
may ask how the processes of expression, in- 
cluding repression, influence the formation 
of personality. 

Having defined the possible problems of 
expression under our new meaning of this 
term, it becomes clear that these problems 
are not the basic subject matter of this 
study. Rather, we will be concerned with the 
problem of impression. Mechanisms of ex- 
pression are mechanisms operating almost 
entirely within the individual personality. 
Impressive mechanisms and impressive phe- 
nomena, on the other hand, are fundamen- 
tally sociopsychological in their very nature. 
They are primarily not problems of a theory 
of personality but problems of social percep- 
tion and of human relations. They include 
the whole field of interpretations and mis- 
interpretations, conceptions and misconcep- 
tions, understanding and misunderstanding, 
both in interpersonal and in intergroup rela- 
tions. The central fact upon which they 
are focused is not the personality “itself” 
but the image of personality. 

The following example will help us under- 
stand the meaning of this conceptual dis- 
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tinction: Picture Sally meeting Susan in the 
street. In fact, Sally hates Susan, but, in 
seeing Susan approaching, she suppresses 
the anger rising in her and greets Susan with 
an “expression” of perfect friendliness. Su- 
san knows nothing about Sally’s hostility 
and takes her external behavior at its face 
value. Now, for our purpose, the.question is: 
What is the meaning and function of Sally’s 
behavior in terms of expression, on the one 
hand, and of impression, on the other? 

From the point of view of expression 
Sally’s behavior functions as a mask and 
conceals her actually existing hostile atti- 
tudes and sentiments. Approaching Sally’s 
behavior in terms of impression, we see that 
it signifies a “friendly attitude” and evokes 
the corresponding responses in Susan. To 
put it another way: The image of Sally shows 
signs of friendliness, whereas Saily herself is 
hostile. 

Here, the objection might be raised that, 
in order to illustrate and to validate our dis- 
tinction between expression and impression, 
we have chosen an atypical, abnormal case 
which, just because of its abnormality, does 
not prove our point. It might be argued that 
we have selected arbitrarily as an example 
an interpersonal relation in which a dis- 
crepancy obtains between expression and 
impression, whereas “normally” the two are 
attuned to each other. As a matter of fact, 
the somewhat extreme example was chosen 
purposely in order to raise just this ques- 
tion. Our answer is an insistence that some, 
and frequently even a great degree of, dis- 
crepancy between expression and impression 
is the normal state of affairs and that we are 
bound to misunderstand extremely impor- 
tant aspects of human relations if we fail to 
take these ever present, basic discrepancies 
fully into account. To this problem we shall 
now turn our attention. 

The expectation that there is some kind 
of “natural harmony,” or even a complete 
identity, between expression and impression 
is based on the silent assumption that the 
mechanisms of expression and those of im- 
pression are somehow, in a predetermined 


way, attuned to each other. This is to say 
that the functioning of the transmitting and 
of the receiving station is thought to be 
identical or practically so. As has often hap- 
pened in social science, here, too, an opti- 
mistic overemphasis on “harmony” and a 
minimizing, or even ignoring, of essential 
tensions, conflicts, and contradictions in hu- 
man relations prevent a realistic approach to 
the facts of the situation. 

Even if we were justified in assuming that 
mechanisms of expression and of impression 
were “originally” (whatever this may mean) 
attuned to each other, this “original” or 
“natural” basis certainly has been radically 
transformed by social factors. Therefore, 
what really confront us in human relations 
are not natural forms of expression, on the 
one hand, and natural responses to symbolic 
impressions, on the other. Instead, on the 
one side are processes of expression trans- 
formed and controlled by sociocultural fac- 
tors and, on the other, similarly conditioned 
mechanisms of social perception. It is, in 
fact, these latter which determine the mean- 
ing of impressive symbols and result in 
socioculturally conditioned image forma- 
tion. 

Thus, even in assuming that there might 
have existed originally a kind of “pre-es- 
tablished harmony” between expression and 
impression, we are still left with the actually 
existing situation where disharmony arises 
under the influence of processes which oper- 
ate both in the area of expression and in the 
area of impression. 

Between the inner personality, its atti- 
tudes, sentiments, and tendencies, and the 
external personality there is always a certain 
degree of incongruity. In human relations 
we have always to suppress, or at least to 
modify, the frank expression of some factors. 
These suppressions and modifications range 
from the more or less generally applied con- 
ventionalizations of expression, like polite- 
ness, over various forms of more crude or 
more subtle insincerity and hypocrisy, to 
outright lies and other forms of deception. 
The inner personality remains “invisible”; 
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only the external personality is “visible,” 
that is, socially perceivable.? Only the “vis- 
ible” aspects of our personality are subject 
to a direct and effective social control. Con- 
sequently, our external personality is always 
and fundamentally more “‘socialized,’”’ more 
“rational,” more “conventionalized” than 
the inner, “invisible” personality. The com- 
pulsion toward social adjustment and adap- 
tation affects primarily the visible area of 
external behavior. In the closet of his inner 
self everyone can do much as he pleases. 

This, therefore, is the fundamental source 
of tensions and discrepancies in the area of 
expression. However, it is only one aspect of 
the total situation and has its full counter- 
part in the area of the mechanisms of im- 
pression (social perception), for the impres- 
sive characteristics and impressive responses 
are, as we have said, equally and similarly 
affected by sociocultural influences. We do 
not wish to enlarge here upon the problem of 
modified impressive characteristics and re- 
sponses for these constitute our chief area of 
concern and provide topics for following 
chapters. We only reiterate and insist that 
by the reasons discussed, a certain, some- 
times even an extreme, incongruity and dis- 
crepancy within the expression-impression 
relations are not an abnormal but rather a 
very normal state of affairs.3 

If the two aspects of the expression-im- 
pression relations, as a rule, corresponded to 
each other, our distinction would not possess 
great importance, or at least it would have 
application only in the field of abnormal 
phenomena. Under those conditions the im- 
age of personality would be more or less 
identical with the personality “‘itself.”” How- 
ever, since the image of personality, as ac- 
tually constituted through the dynamics of 
social perception and its mechanisms, is al- 


2 See chap. ii. 


3 This fundamental discrepancy between expres- 
sion and impression incidentally explains why 
physiognomics was never able to achieve the status 
of a science. Physiognomics could be legitimate only 
if expressive and impressive values would coincide. 
But this is not the case. 


ways in some respects and to some degree at 
variance with the personality “itself,” our 
distinction is both important and generally 
valid. Illuminating the how and why of this 
variance between the personality “itself” 
and its image in the minds of others is the 
main object of our study. This being our 
purpose, misinterpretations of personality 
become the core of our theory of social per- 
ception and of the image of personality cre- 
ated by the mechanisms operating within 
this social perception. Misunderstandings in 
human relations can be comprehended and 
correctly analyzed only within this frame of 
reference. 

The interdependence between social per- 
ception, misinterpretations of personality, 
image of the other man, and social psychol- 
ogy of human relations will be clarified, step 
by step, in the following chapters. However, 
some further comments about the central 
role of misinterpretations of personality in 
this study are in order here. These misin- 
terpretations are extremely important not 
only in shaping the image of personality in 
human relations. They serve also as a key in 
enabling us to detect the unconscious or sub- 
conscious mechanisms which operate within 
social perception. As long as the interpreta- 
tive mechanisms operate to make us under- 
stand and anticipate the behavior of other 
people accurately, we remain, as a rule, en- 
tirely unaware of their presence. Their func- 
tioning reveals itself only in their results, 
that is, in our perceptions and conceptions 
about other people. The mechanisms them- 
selves remain hidden. It requires the shock 
of having been deceived, or having com- 
mitted a striking error of interpretation, to 
arouse reflection and pave the way to a pos- 
sible discovery of these hidden mechanisms 
which are responsible for our illusions. Thus 
it becomes increasingly evident why mis- 
interpretations form the central theme of 
our study. 

With this in mind, we turn now to defin- 
ing, in a general way, the place and role of 
our theory of misinterpretations in the sci- 
ence of personality and interpersonal rela- 
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tions. Where does it fit in and what con- 
tributions does it hope to make? 

The concentration of scientific attention 
upon the problems of expression at the ex- 
pense of the problems of impression is only 
one aspect of a more inclusive frame of refer- 
ence. The psychologists of personality have 
taken it mostly for granted that their main 
task should consist in investigating how per- 
sonalities “really are” as over against the 
“insignificant” problem as to how they 
“seem to be” or “are considered to be.” In 
the history of psychology we find only spo- 
radically and mostly from outsiders the real- 
ization and recognition that any adequate 
theory of personality and interpersonal rela- 
tions has to deal not only with how personal- 
ities “really are” but, in addition and equal- 
ly important, with how they “appear” to 
other people. Even men like George H. 
Mead, who in principle adhered to a radi- 
cally sociological theory of personality, 
never analyzed and described the various 
specific and concrete mechanisms which 
shape and misshape the perceptions and con- 
ceptions we have about others and about 
ourselves. The psychoanalysts and those in- 
fluenced by psychoanalysis referred to them 
only vaguely or even dismissed the whole 
all-important area as merely the problem of 
“reality” which the individual simply has to 
“take into account” in the actions and re- 
actions determining his adjustment. They 
never seriously approached the problem of 
how this “reality” in fact operates in human 
relations. Yet, the way we see, interpret, and 
evaluate each other constitutes a set of facts 
and problems actually fundamental in any 
realistic science of personality and inter- 
personal relations, There obtains a compli- 
cated interdependence between the images 
we hold about each other and the attitudes 
we take toward each other.‘ It is the images 
which actually define the meaning of the at- 
titudes and are, in turn, determined in their 
content by the attitudes. Sometimes we hate 
a particular individual because we have in 
our minds a distorted image of his personal- 
ity; sometimes we have a distorted image 

4 See chap. v, first section. 


about the person because we hate him. How- 
ever, neither the social psychologists nor the 
psychoanalysts have ever presented any- 
thing even approximating a comprehensive 
theory of the image of personality as shaped 
by the mechanisms of social perception. In 
consequence of this state of affairs, we are 
still lacking in a realistic understanding of 
the structure and dynamics of interhuman 
relations. Our study hopes to make at least a 
significant contribution to such an under- 
standing. 

Beyond this, we hope also to contribute 
to a theory of personality ‘‘itself.”’5 In the 
past few decades social scientists have come 
to realize the extent and degree to which 
social and cultural factors, especially socio- 
psychological factors, determine and perme- 
ate the total makeup of personality. Yet this 
growing recognition of the role of others in 
the structure and dynamics of personality, 
the function of the “looking-glass-self” of 
Cooley and others, has remained largely 
without substance because no one has ever 
asked or answered how these factors func- 
tion. It is only by understanding our in- 
terpretations and misinterpretations, evalu- 
ations and misevaluations, of others that we 
shall be able to achieve scientific under- 
standing of this exceedingly important as- 
pect in the dynamics of total personality. 
The way we are seen by others determines 
the way we see ourselves. And the way we 
see ourselves determines essentially how we 
“really” are, that is, the formation of what 
we call vaguely personality “itself.” The 
theory of the personality image is, therefore, 
of basic importance not only for the social 
psychology of interhuman relations but also 
for a realistic psychology and psychopathol- 
ogy of the total personality. 

Finally, a realistic theory of personality 
images and of mechanisms by which these 
images are shaped and misshaped has a sub- 
stantial significance for the practical tasks of 
applied psychology. The unconscious or un- 
noticed misinterpretations of personality in 
everyday life exert an untold influence upon 
the work done in guidance clinics, marriage 

5 See chap. iv, last section. 
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and family counseling, and similar modern 
movements where, at least in principle, the 
aim is a more objective and accurate judging 
and evaluating of other people. Even here in 
this area of more rational and objective 
judgments, these misinterpretations are the 
source of serious distortion and hence un- 
doubtedly help to account for many of our 
unsuccessful cases. A sound theory of mis- 
interpretations will furnish the necessary 
basis for becoming aware of these distortions 
and thus eventually being able to neutralize 
or offset their sometimes even disastrous 
effects. 


What, then, is the “place” of our study in 
the framework of social science? In sum- 
mary, we see it as offering three main con- 
tributions: First, by analyzing the mecha- 
nisms of social perception, it illuminates a 
very important aspect of interhuman rela- 
tions. Second, it helps to understand an 
equally important aspect of the dynamics of 
total personality. Third, it prepares the way 
for greatly increased success in many of our 
applied psychology projects through making 
possible more realistic and less illusion- 
bound judgments about particular person- 
alities. 
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CHAPTER II 
“VISIBLE” AND “INVISIBLE” ASPECTS OF PERSONALITY 


E ARE using in this study the term 
“social perception” in a very broad 
sense. It includes all forms of social aware- 
ness of the personality of other people and of 
interhuman relations. Thus “social percep- 
tion” in this context designates “percep- 
tion” in the strict psychological sense. It 
also designates images, conceptions, and 
other more vague and undefined forms of 
awareness which, as a rule, are permeated by 
emotional factors. As indicated, the objects 
of social perception are not only other per- 
sons but also relations between them. Con- 
sequently, we are aware in terms of social 
perception not only of the attitudes and 
motives and characteristics of the person A 
and B and C. We are also aware of, let us 
say, the relation of dependence of A on B, or 
the power relation between C and D, or even 
of the hypocrisy permeating a given society. 
The existence of social perception, of course, 
does not imply that this perception is neces- 
sarily correct. Social perception is some- 
times correct, and sometimes it is false. 
Now, this social perception does not oper- 
ate in a vacuum. Its mechanisms face cer- 
tain data which they interpret, or misinter- 
pret, as symbols or signs of personalities— 
their characteristics, motives, attitudes— 
and as signs and symbols of certain social re- 
lations. Let us call those data which are in- 
terpreted and misinterpreted by mecha- 
nisms of social perception the “‘raw materi- 
al” of social perception. The nature of this 
“raw material” and its basic elements, as 
related to the image of personality, is the 
main subject matter of this chapter. In pro- 
ceeding with our analysis, we shall ‘“dis- 
cover” the “obvious” fact that already our 
perceptual world is organized in terms of a 
sociopsychological structure and that hu- 
man personality has a definite place in this 
structure. It is this structure which forms 
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the basis as well as the background of all 
human relations. 

In addition to the distinction between 
“expression” and “impression” as presented 
in the preceding chapter, there is another 
distinction which is equally important for a 
full clarification of the problems discussed in 
this study. It is the distinction between the 
collectively and the individually perceivable 
data of our common-sense experience. This 
distinction again is, in a way, quite obvious 
but is among those facts which are over- 
looked because they are so obvious. A great 
deal of confusion in social psychology would 
have been avoided if social psychologists 
had not been blinded to these obvious facts. 

All data (contents) of our common-sense 
experience are characterized by the fact that 
they are either the object of collective or the 
object of individual perception. For in- 
stance, the desk on which I am writing these 
words is perceived by me, with certainty, as 
something which belongs to the realm of the 
collectively perceivable world. This means 
not only that this desk possesses such char- 
acteristics as color, shape, etc., but also that 
it can be perceived, as this specific desk, by 
anyone, As a rule, all data of visual and 
tactile perception belong definitely to the 
area of the collectively perceivable world. 

The counterpart of the collectively per- 
ceivable world is the world of our individual 
(private) experiences. The desk on which I 
am writing is an object which can be per- 
ceived by myself, by you, and by anyone 
else, as something which is “located” in the 
interpersonal, collective world. By contrast, 
my feeling of being happy, or my conviction 
of being right, is perceived and can be di- 
rectly perceived, as this particular feeling or 
conviction, only by me. Other people may 
experience feelings of being happy or convic- 
tions of being right which, in their content, 
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are similar to mine. They may know that I 
feel happy or that I am convinced that Iam 
right. Their happiness and mine may be 
evoked by the very same event which oc- 
curred in the collective world. Still, my feel- 
ing of being happy or my conviction of being 
right and their feeling of being happy or 
their conviction of being right belong ines- 
capably to two different and separated uni- 
verses of perceptual experience. Thus, al- 
ways in terms of the common-sense experi- 
ence, the collectively perceivable world is 
definitely and unambiguously “the same” 
for all of us; the world of our individual 
experience is unique to each of us. 

In the light of this phenomenological 
analysis all data of our common-sense ex- 
perience have certain implicit characteris- 
tics by which they are defined for us as “‘be- 
longing” either to the collectively, to the 
individually, or, finally, to the ambiguous 
world (discussed in the next paragraph). Al- 
though peculiarly nonexplicit, these charac- 
teristics are as inherent in the content of our 
perceptual world as the characteristics of 
space, time, color, sound, etc. Their non- 
explicit nature is closely related to their 
“obvious” character. It is difficult “to put 
one’s finger” on them. Yet one reacts to 
their presence and does so largely automati- 
cally and unconsciously. 

As mentioned above, in addition, and in 
a way “between” the collectively and the 
individually perceivable worlds, there is a 
third, intermediary world which is ambigu- 
ous as to its collective, or individual, per- 
ceptibility. The data which lie in this am- 
biguous zone are being experienced either in 
terms of collective or in terms of individual 
perceptions or else remain undefined. In 
which way we experience them depends on 
the operation of certain personal and situa- 
tional factors which determine their inter- 
pretation. In other words, the transition 
from the collectively to the individually per- 
ceivable world is not sudden and abrupt but 
instead is fluid and gradual. While, for in- 
stance, the visual world is definitely and un- 
ambiguously defined as collectively perceiv- 
able, and the world of emotions is similarly 


defined as individually perceivable (private 
world), the data of smell or taste can be per- 
ceived either way. They constitute an am- 
biguous, neutral material which lends itself 
to being perceived in both directions. Thus, 
a particular flower is “the same” for every- 
one who looks at it, that is, who perceives it 
in terms of visual perception. On the other 
hand, the odor radiated by the flower, de- 
pending on the attitudes of the perceiving 
individual, can be perceived and interpreted 
either as a characteristic of an object in the 
collective world or as a subjective sensation. 
In the latter case the experience would be a 
part of the private world of the individual. 

Further analysis suggests that our com- 
mon-sense distinction between “objective” 
and “subjective” is closely related to the dis- 
tinction between data which are collectively 
and data which are individually perceivable. 
The collectively perceivable world is thus an 
“objective world”; the individually per- 
ceivable, the private world, is simultaneous- 
ly a “subjective world.” However, we do not 
wish to press our phenomenological analysis 
further than necessary for this context. 

Summing up the results of the preceding 
discussion, we can say that even our per- 
ceptual world, rather in contradiction to our 
conventional conceptions, is in its very 
structure permeated and organized in terms 
of certain sociological (sociopsychological) 
factors. Not only our ideas and representa- 
tions, as Durkheim believed, but even our 
perceptions are characterized either as col- 
lective or as individual contents of experi- 
ence. 

Here, however, the reader may raise the 
question: What do all these phenomenologi- 
cal subtleties and semantic distinctions have 
to do with the subject matter of this study, 
that is, with why people misunderstand each 
other? The answer to this question is quite 
simple. We cannot discuss properly the 
problems of personality, of the image of per- 
sonality, of interpersonal relations, their 
structure and dynamics, without having 
first of all established an adequate frame of 
reference defining the place of personality in 
the total structure of our perceptual world. 
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The aim of our preceding analysis was to 
define this frame of reference. 

What, then, is the “place” of human per- 
sonality in the structure of our perceptual 
world? Here we again have to perform an 
“obvious” clarification. It is that human 
personality is characterized by the basic fact 
that it belongs with certain of its aspects to 
the collectively, and with other of its aspects 
to the individually, perceivable world. With- 
out an explicit awareness of this fundamen- 
tal state of affairs, neither the problems of 
personality nor the problems of interper- 
sonal relations can be properly stated and 
defined. 

Thus each individual is in certain aspects 
of his total personality collectively perceiv- 
able, we have said, “‘visible,”’ and in certain 
aspects of his total personality nonperceiv- 
able, that is, “invisible.” As already noted, 
the “visible” aspects are much more exposed 
to social pressure and control. The invisible 
are left more isolated and unsocialized. 
Whether or not a person is wearing clothes 
at al, or what kind he wears, is collectively 
perceivable and thus subject easily to con- 
trol; what he thinks of his neighbor or the 
policeman who exercises that control is a 
matter of private experience. And indeed 
what he thinks may be very “unsocialized”’! 

In the light of a sociopsychological ap- 
proach, to our mind the only correct ap- 
proach to the problems of personality, one 
could go even further and suggest the replac- 
ing of the traditional distinction between 
“mind” and “body” by the distinction be- 
tween the socially visible and the socially in- 
visible aspects of personality. “Inner person- 
ality” is constituted by those characteristics 
which are, in their very nature, socially not 
visible; ‘external personality,” by those 
characteristics which are visible. 

In order to clarify the issue and acquire 
further background for understanding an 
important aspect of interhuman relations as 
they operate in reality, let us consider briefly 
two imaginary assumptions concerning the 
nature of interhuman communications. If 
human personality consisted only of ele- 
ments belonging to the individually per- 
ceivable world—this is our first imaginary 


assumption—then no communication and 
no social contact between human beings 
would take place. There would be no collec. 
tive medium in which and through which 
interhuman relations could operate. Lan- 
guage and the whole of human culture could 
never have come into being. Each individual 
would actually approximate a kind of 
Leibnizian “monad without windows.” If, 
on the other hand—this is our second imagi- 
nary assumption—human personality con- 
sisted only of elements collectively perceiv- 
able, then no mediating communication be- 
tween personalities would be necessary, 
Then personalities would interpenetrate 
each other directly. They would be open to 
each other without any communication, and 
there would be nothing private to be re 
vealed. There would not obtain any meaning- 
ful distinction between “inner” and “‘exter- 
nal” personality, and one personality would 
be practically the duplicate of another. 
What a dull world it would be! 

Since, however—we are returning now 
from our imaginary excursion to our real 
world—human personality is partly visible 
and partly invisible, since it is partly rooted 
in the collectively perceivable area and be- 
longs with other parts to the world collec- 
tively nonperceivable, communication has 
to take place. In communication the inner 
personality of one individual interacts with 
the inner personality of another but does so 
indirectly in the medium of the collective 
universe. It follows that the raw material of 
social perception, that is, the data which 
serve as a basis of those interpretations and 
misinterpretations shaping the image of per- 
sonality, belongs altogether to the collec- 
tively perceivable world. 

The nature of this raw material of social 
perception as related to the distinction be- 
tween expression and impression needs now 
to be discussed. As a matter of fact, in doing 
so, we actually are discussing only a new 
aspect of the basic expression-impression re- 
lation. 

It might be assumed that there is an iden- 
tity between the raw material of social per- 
ception and what might be called the raw 
material of expression. This latter term desig- 
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nates all those elements of the collectively 
perceivable world in which expressive tend- 
encies of personality manifest themselves. 
Such an assumption is entirely fallacious. 

The raw material of social perception, 
namely, that from which the image of the 
other man is shaped, has to be defined not in 
terms of expression but in terms of impres- 
sion. The fact, therefore, that a given per- 
sonality expresses itself in a certain material 
does not mean that these expressive mani- 
festations will necessarily function as raw 
material of social perception. As a matter of 
fact, there are two different reasons for the 
discrepancy between the raw material of so- 
cial perception and the raw material of per- 
sonality expression. There are, on the one 
hand, certain factors which do function as 
raw material of personality expression but 
do not enter the field of social perception. On 
the other hand, there are factors which do 
not function as raw material of personality 
expression but do enter the field of social 
perception. As we shall show in the following 
paragraphs, the expressive material contains 
in some respects more, and in some other re- 
spects less, than the material of social per- 
ception. 

Let us consider first the situation in which 
a material actually having an expressive 
meaning does not enter the field of social 
perception. If somebody is embarrassed and 
blushes, this type of expression is, or at least 
might be, within the range of social percep- 
tion. On the other hand, if the embarrass- 
ment of this same person were to express it- 
self not in blushing but only in inward dis- 
turbances, then this kind of manifestation, 
not being collectively perceivable, would 
obviously not function as material of social 
perception. Thus, repeating, whether some- 
thing is, or is not, material of social percep- 
tion has to be decided not in terms of the 
expressive but in terms of the impressive 
function of the particular manifestation. 
Our current development of the lie detector 
isan attempt to bring certain otherwise only 
expressive material into the socially per- 
ceivable level, thus giving it a quasi-impres- 
sive value. 

Equally important is the second kind of 


discrepancy between raw material of expres- 
sion and raw material of social perception. 
This arises when certain factors do function 
as raw material of social perception without 
being actually material of personality ex- 
pression. A good example in point is offered 
by certain situational factors which function 
as “signs of personality” or, to put it an- 
other way, which get interpreted by the 
mechanisms of social perception as “‘expres- 
sions of personality” without being so in 
fact. For instance, our apartment, the way 
it is furnished and arranged, is usually inter- 
preted, consciously or unconsciously, as an 
expression of the personality of its inhabit- 
ants. This is done in a similar way as, let us 
say, the style in art gets interpreted as an 
expression of the “spirit” of a people or of a 
historical epoch. Now, it may very well 
happen that in a particular case the choice 
of the apartment and its furnishings is deter- 
mined not by the expressive tendency of its 
inhabitants but simply by their socioeco- 
nomic conditions. The apartment and its 
contents were actually imposed upon the in- 
dividual from without. In such a case the 
situational factors (apartment, etc.) do 
function as elements in the raw material of 
social perception. Obviously, they play an 
important role in the way the image of the 
given personality is shaped by the mecha- 
nisms of social perception. However, we 
have to be well aware that they play this 
function of a material of social perception 
without being in fact elements of real expres- 
sion. To put it another way, they have an 
impressive but do not have any correspond- 
ing expressive function. They are, therefore, 
a source of illusions and misinterpretations." 

Another example of factors which are ele- 
ments in the raw material of social percep- 
tion without being material of expressive 
manifestations of personality “‘itself” is of- 
fered by certain communications of other 
people about a particular personality. Again 


* It is interesting to note that, as far as the style 
in art is concerned, a similar controversy about inter- 
preting style either in terms of expression or in 
terms of situational factors played an important role 
in the aesthetic theory of the nineteenth as well as 
the twentieth century. 
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a strikingly obvious Lut frequently neglect- 
ed fact. The socially accepted image of the 
personality of X is significantly shaped by 
what A, B, and C are saying about X. The 
gossip of A, B, or C is an important factor in 
the composition of the raw material of social 
perception as related to X, but, obviously, it 
is not a real element in the expressive raw 
material of the personality of X. It functions 
not within the transmitting station but 
within the receiving station. 

We see, therefore, that there are impor- 
tant discrepancies between the material of 
social perception (the material of the image 
of the other man) and the material of per- 
sonality expression and that in any adequate 
frame of reference these discrepancies must 
be taken into account as significant facts. 

By now the reader probably feels, as did 
the author, the need to achieve some degree 
of order in the rather confused area of the 
raw material of social perception. To accom- 
plish this, we are suggesting the following 
classifications of its data: 


1. The impressive characteristics of personal 
appearance, both natural (physique) and artifi- 
cial (hairdressing, etc.) ; this might be called the 
“static appearance”’ of personality or the static 
elements in the image of personality. 

2. The impressive characteristics of behavior 
(energetic, cautious, perplexed, serious, etc.) 
which might be called the “dynamic appear- 
ance” or the dynamic elements in the image of 
personality. 

3. Situational factors which lend themselves 
to being interpreted as impressive signs of a 
given personality (such as residence, compan- 
ions, occupation, etc.). 

4. Communications of other people about the 
particular individual (ranging from highly ac- 
curate to completely false). 

5. Communications of this individual about 
himself (similarly ranging from highly accurate 
to completely false). 


It seems well to emphasize here, in order 
to avoid any misunderstanding, that the 
concept of social perception and the concept 
of the image of the other man are obviously 
correlative. Social perception, as stated on 
the first page of this chapter, is one of the 


basic forms of awareness (consciousness), 
The image of the other man is the content 
of this awareness, the object of which is the 
other man “himself.” The image can be cor. 
rect, distorted, false, or quite imaginary. To 
discover and understand the mechanisms of 
social perception which shape the image of 
the other man and are at the bottom of all 
interhuman relations is the main subject 
matter of this study. 

Now, someone may argue that our con- 
cept of the raw material of social perception 
is misleading, for it is the mechanisms of 
social perception which define and select 
what is raw material and what is not. In 
other words, the impressive values of the 
data of the raw material are themselves cre- 
ations of social perception and of its mecha- 
nisms. If not creations, they are, then, at 
least reflections. The symbolic meaning of 
the appearance of an individual, for in- 
stance, can be determined and understood 
only in the light of the reaction of other 
people toward it. Or, specifically, the gossip 
of people about John Jones will or will not 
become “raw material,” depending on 
whether the social perception of those who 
listen will accept and use the content of the 
gossip in shaping the image of John Jones in 
their minds. 

In anticipating this criticism, we wish to 
declare that it would be valid only if we fail 
to realize that it is actually the social percep- 
tion and its mechanisms which are the “real 
thing” in the dynamics of image formation. 
As a matter of fact, however, the present 
approach is based upon the assumption that 
social perception and its mechanisms con- 
stitute the core of the whole problem. There 
is, therefore, no real disagreement between 
the author of this study and the possible 
critics of the concept of the “raw material” 
of social perception, for the author, too, 
considers the mechanisms and not the raw 
material as the decisive factors. Thus under- 
stood, the term “raw material of social per- 
ception” can be a useful tool. 


Before closing this chapter, we wish to 
add some remarks on the function of visibili- 
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ty in our conception of “social reality.” 
Again, in doing it, we are merely making ex- 
plicit certain obvious facts which are being 
neglected because they are so obvious. 

The point we wish to make is that in the 
world of common sense in which, after all, 
we are emotionally at home, it is the visible 
aspects of social relations which impress us 
as “social reality.” Coercion, for instance, is 
usually recognized as coercion by those who 
are not directly involved (by the “neutral 
spectators”) only when it takes the visible 
form of outright violence. Consequently, the 
neutral spectators (“public opinion”) tend, 
by and large, to consider visible coercion in 
human relations as more objectionable than 
invisible coercion. The first impresses them 
as being “more real” than the latter. This 
peculiar nature of social perception which 
makes us interpret the visible aspects of so- 
cial relations as being more real than those 
aspects which cannot be directly perceived 
constitutes a fact which has always played a 
paramount role in political psychology. 
Shrewd ruling groups have always been very 
eager to replace visible forms of coercion by 
invisible forms, knowing very well that this 
procedure creates the peculiar social illusion 
that there is no coercion operating in the 
given social system. Historical experience 
shows it to be possible for a long period of 
time to conceal, or even to deny, the exist- 
ence of such social realities as coercion, ex- 
ploitation, and oppression. They can be 
concealed, at least from the awareness of 
neutral observers, as long as these realities 
can be kept below the threshold of social 
“visibility.” Historical experience shows 
also that it is scarcely possible to question, 
or even to deny, the existence of these condi- 
tions once they have reached the threshold 
of social “‘visibility.’”? 

The role of visibility in our conception of 
social reality reveals itself also in the para- 
mount importance of our bodily appearance 
in the structure of the personality image. It 
is the visible appearance of an individual 

2See my article, “Fear of Violence and Fear of 


Fraud,” Sociometry, VII, No. 4 (November, 1944), 
376-83. 


which constitutes the basis of social identifi- 
cation. This can be shown very well by the 
following reflection. Suppose Jane Doe 
would change all her inner personality char- 
acteristics, such as her attitudes, opinions, 
tendencies, character, temperament, and 
whatever else. At the same time suppose she 
would retain unchanged her bodily appear- 
ance. Then, obviously, she would continue 
to be considered and identified as “the same 
person.” Other people would probably say 
that Jane Doe has radically changed, but it 
would be still Jane who has changed. If, on 
the other hand, Jane would maintain all her 
basic inner personality characteristics but 
would by some miracle altogether change 
her bodily appearance so that she would 
look like Susan Smith, then she would cease, 
in terms of social reality, to be “the same 
person.” People would then, obviously, con- 
sider and identify Jane as being Susan, and 
they would probably wonder why Susan 
talks and behaves like Jane. 

The recognition of the role of visibility in 
social perception makes possible the expla- 
nation of very important aspects in the dy- 
namics of human relations. It explains, for 
instance, why in case of a clash between the 
image of a person presented in terms of visu- 
al perception and the image of this same per- 
son presented in terms of nonvisual contacts 
(by letter or by telephone) it is the visual 
image which as a rule prevails over what 
might be called the “remote” or “abstract” 
image. This is also one of the reasons why 
people who are present are usually “right.” 
As a matter of particular note, the visibility 
in social perception is of paramount impor- 
tance in the social psychology of race rela- 
tions.3 

Having analyzed in this chapter the 
sociopsychological structure of our percep- 
tual world and the place of personality in 
that world, we shall now turn our attention 
to the main problem of this study: the 
analysis and theory of the dynamics of so- 
cial perception. 

3 Cf. my article, “‘Sociopsychological and Cultur- 


al Factors in Race Relations,” American Journal of 
Sociology, LIV (March, 1949), 395-401. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE NATURE AND THE MODES OF PERSONALITY 
INTERPRETATIONS 


E STARTED this study with the 

statement that the psychologically 
naive, unreflective person, the “hero” of our 
study, lives and acts under the silent as- 
sumption that he perceives other people in a 
factual, objective way. We observed that he 
is not aware of certain interpretative mecha- 
nisms at work within himself which distort 
and falsify his perception, observation, and 
interpretation of other people. 

In this chapter we are approaching the 
problem of defining the nature of personality 
interpretations and are attempting to clas- 
sify the basic modes in which these inter- 
pretations (and misinterpretations) operate. 
This is to say that we shall try to determine 
the way in which the mechanisms of social 
perception shape and misshape the image of 
other people in the framework of human re- 
lations. The interpretative mechanisms can 
be defined as those processes, reactions, or 
mental “manipulations” which transform 
the raw material of social perception into 
meaningful, more or less well-integrated, 
images of personality. These images form 
the basis of all interhuman relations. We 
wish to emphasize here that we are examin- 
ing in this chapter not the types but rather 
the modes of interpretations and misinter- 
pretations of personality, a distinction which 
will become clear as we proceed. 

We shall analyze and discuss the follow- 
ing classifications of these modes of inter- 
pretations (and misinterpretations) of per- 
sonality all of which operate in interhuman 
relations of everyday life: (1) conscious vs. 
unconscious interpretations; (2) “original” 
vs. culturally transformed interpretations; 
(3) collective vs. individual interpretations; 
(4) interpretations “in principle” vs. inter- 
pretations “in fact”; and (5) primary vs. 
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secondary interpretations. Let us now ex- 
amine these categories in turn. 

1. Conscious vs. unconscious interpreta- 
tions.—We deal with the first when, in in- 
terpreting the impressive characteristics of 
another man and thus developing his con- 
ception of the man, the observer is fully 
aware that he is not only “taking cogni- 
zance”’ of certain facts but is also performing 
certain other more or less complicated men- 
tal operations. In doing so, it is the ob- 
server’s intention to understand the other 
person by being objective and possibly even 
by being “scientific.” A judge who is con- 
sciously gauging the reliability of a witness 
on the basis of what he as a judge knows 
about the psychology of testimony is an ex- 
ample of this conscious mode. A teacher, 
trained in abnormal psychology, who tries 
to understand the strange behavior of one 
of his students by interpreting it in the light 
of psychoanalytical mechanisms is another 
example. The layman who, in trying to un- 
derstand other people, is aware that under- 
standing means not only registering but also 
interpreting facts—he, too, has to be classi- 
fied as performing conscious interpretations. 
To characterize a mode of interpretation as 
“conscious,” of course, does not mean that 
this interpretation is necessarily correct. 
This mode is characterized not by the cor- 
rectness and validity of its results but rather 
by the intention and the awareness of its 
procedure. 

The unconscious interpretations operate 
on a much deeper level of social perception 
than the conscious. Even though they exert 
a powerful influence upon the processes 
within our social perception, we are not 
aware of their operation. Their functioning 
reveals itself only in their effects, that is, in 
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the way the image of other people is formed. 


(We tend to become aware that they do oper- 


ate in our minds only when, and if, we are 
confronted with an unexpected shock of hav- 
ing committed a gross misinterpretationlor 
if we have experienced a still more trau- 
matic shock of having been deceived by 
somebody in whom we had full confidence. 
Only after something like that has happened 
do we begin to realize that something more 
than merely taking cognizance of facts is 
going on in our perceiving and observing of 
other people. Thus we may come to under- 
stand that what we were confronted with 
was not the other man “himself” but rather 
his image, which must have been distorted 
by mechanisms operating unconsciously 
within our minds. 

Another experience out of which we often 
become aware of the operation of these 
unconscious interpretative mechanisms is 
familiar to all of us, namely, meeting for the 
first time a person about whom we have had 
some previous knowledge. How frequently 
do we experience distinct mental shock at re- 
alizing the extent or kind of expectations we 
have built up about the characteristics of 
this person—often far beyond any concrete 
or consciously received evidence. In surprise 
we find ourselves saying, “Gee, I expected 
you to be tall! Why, I don’t know,” or “I 
had you pictured as a snob. How I got the 
idea I am at a loss to say,” or similar com- 
ments. Reflection will sometimes reveal the 
clues we evidently employed in reaching 
these expectations—sometimes not. Of the 
process of interpretation or its mechanisms 
we have remained totally unconscious. Ac- 
tually these unconscious interpretative 
mechanisms play a part in the formation of 
all our images of other persons. It is only 
easier to recognize their functioning in some 
such dramatic experience as these we have 
cited. 

Which plays the more important role in 
interhuman relations, the conscious or the 
unconscious interpretations? Obviously, the 
unconscious. As indicated above, the con- 
scious interpretations remain restricted to a 
rather limited area; the unconscious mecha- 


nisms function in the shaping of the images 
of personality in a// human relations of ev- 
eryday life and thus very largely determine 
the all-permeating sociopsychological at- 
mosphere by which we are surrounded. 

In addition, the predominant importance 
of unconscious and unintentional interpreta- 
tions (and misinterpretations) is not only 
extensive but also intensive in character. It 
is the image of personality as shaped by 
those unconscious interpretations which 
nearly always functions as the collectively 
accepted reality. By contrast, our concep- 
tions about other people developed on the 
basis of conscious interpretations, even 
though often more correct, are nevertheless 
lacking in thesuggestiveand compelling char- 
acter of that primary “reality.”” We could go 
even a step further and say that very fre- 
quently the conscious interpretations oper- 
ate on the basis of an image of personality 
which was already preformed by the uncon- 
scious mechanisms. Thus, they are not nec- 
essarily as objective and as rational as they 
appear, or pretend, to be. Witness the class- 
room teacher who prides himself on his ob- 
jective tests and examinations. Yet his final 
grades clearly reflect to the impartial ob- 
server the influence of personal factors not 
covered at all in his tests or, for that matter, 
involved in the actual achievement of his 
students. 

In the light of this discussion it becomes 
evident that the lawyer X, the dentist Y, 
and the foreman Z, for example, are not the 
men whose personality would, and could, be 
defined in terms of objective psychological 
interpretations. They are rather individuals 
who evoke certain responses, interpreta- 
tions, and evaluations in other people, and 
who therefore impress them in a certain 
way. It is these impressive images of those 
men which are the “real thing” in terms of 
interhuman relations of everyday life and 
not those men “themselves.” Here again is 
an obvious fact which rationalistically 
minded psychologists, and other social scien- 
tists, not to mention laymen, seldom take 
into account. The politicians probably 
know it best. 
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Summing up, we may say that uncon- 
scious interpretations of personality, as over 
against the conscious, are predominant in 
several respects. They are more extensive in 
scope; they are at the bottom of that image 
of men which is collectively accepted as 
valid in everyday life relations; and they in- 
fluence also, directly and indirectly, the 
more conscious and rational interpretations. 

The problems and dilemmas of freeing 
our perceptions and conceptions about other 
people from the predominant influence of 
these unconscious interpretations we shall 
discuss later on. Concluding the present dis- 
cussion, we call attention to the fact that the 
distinction between conscious and uncon- 
scious interpretations should not be con- 
fused with the distinction between the “orig- 
inal” and the “culturally transformed”’ in- 
terpretations examined in the next section. 
The “culturally transformed’’ interpreta- 
tions themselves can be as unconscious and 
operate as automatically as the “original.” 

2. “Original” vs. culturally transformed 
inter pretations.—Use here of the somewhat 
ambiguous term “original” is a symptom of 
a dilemma which the author faces at this 
point. He is trying to present a certain dis- 
tinction between two modes of personality 
interpretations, the nature of which might 
get us involved in a discussion of the intri- 
cate problem of the role of innate and ac- 
quired factors in our reaction to other 
people. 

Recall that the subject of this study is the 
dynamics of social perception, that is, the 
analysis of those mechanisms which shape 
and misshape the image of personality in 
everyday life relations. Thus, in this study 
we are not interested in the problems of 
genetics as such. Admittedly, we intend to 
avoid as far as possible the controversial is- 
sue as to whether our reactions to certain 
impressive characteristics, and the under- 
standing (or misunderstanding) of their 
meaning, are innate or acquired (in terms of 
a disposition). Yet there remain certain ques- 
tions which we cannot altogether avoid but 
must discuss. 

Whatever the developmental explana- 


tion, the fact is that certain of our interpre- 
tative reactions are closer to “original na- 
ture” than are others{Our interpretative re- 
actions to bodily appearances of health, to 
certain forms of aesthetic appearance as 
symbols of certain “inner personality” val- 
ues, to certain gestures as expressions of an- 
ger, even if probably modified by cultural 
factors, are somehow closer to “original 
nature” than, for instance, interpretative 
reactions to a certain kind of dress as a sign 
of a social status or to certain manners as 
signs of a certain social background.[In other 
words, even though we are not directly con- 
cerned with the problem of hereditary fac- 
tors, we cannot entirely ignore the fact that 
different mechanisms of social perception 
operate on different levels of human per- 
sonality, that is, that they are more or less 
deep-seated. This means, after all, that 
somehow they are either closer to “original 
nature” or closer to “culture.” 

It is of importance to note that through- 
out the whole history of the theory of ex- 
pression—which, by the way, in conse- 
quence of the confusion between “expres- 
sion” and “impression” was never able to 
state its own problems correctly—attention 
was focused mainly upon the “original” 
mechanisms, at the expense of the non- 
original, less original, or definitely cultural. 
Questions were asked and answered concern- 
ing such basic phenomena as laughing, cry- 
ing, expressing anger, etc., which are all 
close to “original nature.” The problem of 
the complicated system of expressive and 
impressive signs and symbols in human rela- 
tions under differing cultural conditions was 
left to be defined not by theorists of “expres- 
sion” but by social psychologists, anthro- 
pologists, and certain semanticists. 

Yet, obviously, those “rather original” 
expressive and impressive phenomena con- 
stitute only a part, and even a rather limited 
part, of the mechanisms operating within 
social perception and controlling very funda- 
mental aspects of human relations. Symbol- 
isms which are related to cultural patterns 
and social systems play in human relations a 
role which is often much more important 
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than the role of the symbolisms which are 
most closely related to “original nature.” 
We have only to reflect on the following con- 
trasting examples of communication to real- 
ize the truth of this evaluation. Imagine first 
the type and limitations of interaction which 
can and do go on between a mother and her 
small baby. Smiles, bodily movements, tone 
of voice, variations in the cry of the baby, 
etc., are the only symbols possible. And how 
often do we hear her say, “Oh, if he could 
only dell me what he wants!” Contrast with 
this the breadth and depth of intercom- 
munication which goes on between two 
sophisticated adults employing all the direct 
symbols of language plus all such indirect 
techniques as innuendoes, provisos, silence, 
irony, etc. 

That this is a sociopsychological study is 
evident in two respects. First, because it 
deals with personality problems in the light 
of interhuman relations, that is, with per- 
sonality as a sociopsychological phenome- 
non. Second, our study is sociopsychological 
also because we are mainly, even though not 
exclusively, interested in those aspects of the 
image of the other man, in those mechan- 
isms of social perception, which predomi- 
nantly are socially and/or culturally deter- 
mined, The emphasis of our study will be- 
come even more clear after the analysis of 
the different types of misinterpretations has 
been presented in the next chapter. 

We are well aware that our distinction 
between the natural and cultural elements 
in the various interpretations and misinter- 
pretations of personality lacks precision and 
is unsatisfactory in some respects. Further 
clarification will be offered later. Still, we 
believe that our distinction even as it stands 
now is basically valid and helpful in desig- 
nating what is most important in this con- 
text.? 


? Unfortunately, there is a great deal of confusion 
in most discussions concerning the role of ‘‘natural” 
and “cultural” factors in human relations, a confu- 
sion which very frequently has an ideological back- 
ground. We wish, therefore, to make clear that, in 
Stating that something is “cultural,” we by no 
means imply that it is not “‘as real” as what is “‘natu- 


3. Individual vs. collective interpretations. 


{—As “individual” we shall designate those 


mechanisms which operate on the basis of 
certain specific dispositions, attitudes, and 
experiences of the given individual] F or in- 
stance, an individual, in consequence of spe- 
cific experiences he has met with in his life, 
has developed a suspicious turn of mind. He 
observes, interprets, and misinterprets other 
people in the light of his suspicious expecta- 
tions, thus demonstrating an interpretative 
mechanism which is individual in character. 
Aspects of the image of A, as constituted in 
the mind of such a person, and correlated to 
the specific individual mechanisms operat- 
ing within the social perception of that per- 
son, do “exist” and are valid, obviously, 
only for him and do not “exist” and are not 
valid for others, whose social perceptions 
function differently. The image of A in the 
mind of C, D, or E has different character- 
istics. 

We are reminded here of the observations 
of a particular research worker supervising a 
study of opinions of youth. He noted con- 
sistent differences in the general tone of an- 
swers recorded by two of his interviewers 
working in the same territory. After a care- 
ful check he was able to establish the fact 
that the characteristic pessimism of the one 
and the optimism of the other were resulting 
in consistently different interpretations of 
answers—a clear example of the individual 
interpretative mechanisms at work. 

From those individual mechanisms we 
have to distinguish other mechanisms which 


| are collective in nature, and which, there- 


fore, operate in the social perception of ail 
individuals who are members of a certain 
social or cultural groupJThose aspects of the 
image of A which are the reflection of the 
operation of these collective mechanisms not 
only exist and are valid for B but are equally 
so for C, D, and E. They are, therefore, as it 


ral,” or that it is ‘‘only artificial,” or that it can be 
easily changed, or that it ought to be changed, or 
that what is ‘‘natural” is good and what is “cultural” 
is bad, or that biological facts are the “reality” and 
cultural facts only a social ‘‘superstructure.” 
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were, “objective.” (Objective, to be sure, 
only in the sense that they do possess a col- 
lectively accepted validity. Examples are 
easily seen if one examines the traditional 
patterns of expectations concerning the roles 
of men and women in our society. Men are 
supposed to be dominant, masterful, head of 
the house, the breadwinner, etc. Women are 
seen as more emotional, more talkative, 
more intuitive, etc. (The personality of any 
particular man or woman is perceived in and 
through these collectively accepted beliefs, 
usually in high disregard as to whether the 
particular man and woman actually has any 
or all of the expected characteristics. 

From this discussion it follows that our 
image of the other man contains impressive 
characteristics which belong to the two cate- 
gories: on the one hand, characteristics 
which are individually valid and, on the 
other hand, those which are collectively 
valid. The collectively valid and accepted 
image of personality is a part of the social 
reality we are confronted with, and which 
we are, somehow, bound to accept as “ob- 
jective” (a fact which was considered as 
being of basic importance by Durkheim and 
his school). 

The existence of these two categories of 
characteristics in the makeup of the image 
of personality explains a very perplexing 
type of social experience which, without this 
distinction, appears incomprehensible. | All 
social phenomena which possess the peculiar 
index of collective validity impress us as 
reality and continue to do so even if our 
critical knowledge tells us they are not real. 
This is a fact that can neither be ignored nor 
denied. A good example is seen in the im- 
pressive values of the collectively founded 
and accepted prestige of a famous person.|It 
persists almost unimpaired even if on the 
level of our individual and critical experience 
we find out and become fully aware that the 
implied qualities are imaginary. Something 
is presented symbolically which simply is 
not there. Related to this is the well-known 
“halo effect” of prestige| An example comes 
easily to mind: the famous and popular gen- 
eral proclaimed as candidate for President — 


with little or no regard for his actual qualifi- 
cations for the role. 

Here we are dealing, obviously, with a pe- 
culiar illusion of social perception which, in 
its psychological structure, reveals a strange 
similarity with the much better-known opti- 
cal illusions. Both the illusions of social per- 
ception and the optical illusions are char- 
acterized by a specific kind of tenacity. The 
collectively valid prestige of a person, in- 
herent in its image, persists in spite of our 
critical knowledge, by which it is refuted. It 
persists in the same way as does the illusion 
of the stick which continues to look broken 
when put in water, in spite of our knowledge 
that it is not broken. 

We shall return to this strange and per- 
plexing state of affairs in this study again 
and again. Its full implications will become 
more and more evident as we proceed with 
our analysis.]We shall come to understand 
that fundamentally human relations are 
based on social perception which is ines- 
capably split within itself. And that, there- 
fore, we are bound to live in a social world 
which is basically split into “reality” and 
“something else.” 

4. Interpretations “in principle” vs. inter- 
pretations ‘‘in fact.” —About any state of af- 
fairs we may have either a view “in prin- 
ciple” or a view “in fact.” In making this 
distinction, we are facing another pair of 
modes of personality interpretations. This 
distinction refers both to “views” and to 
“interpretations.” 

The views, or interpretations, “in prin- 
ciple” are those we hold, or perform, about 
social facts and issues in a generalized, so to 
speak, “philosophical” way, that is, as long 
as we are not faced by any necessity for doing 
something about those facts and issues in a 
responsible way. Our views and our inter- 
pretations “‘in principle” are like a game the 
results of which do not carry any serious im- 
plications for ourselves. They reveal only 
how we think we would act, or how we think 
we ought to act, when confronted by certain 
situations or issues, but they do not reveal 
how we would really act. 

Our views and interpretations “‘in fact,” 
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on the other hand, are those which actually 
determine our actions and reactions when 
confronted by certain situations and issues. 

An example will best illustrate the mean- 
ing of the distinction. An individual sin- 
cerely asserts that he does not understand 
how an intelligent man can take such things 
as titles, or similar social distinctions, seri- 
ously. At the same time he takes very seri- 
ously being praised by a particular person 
who enjoys prestige because of some title or 
some other distinction, even though this per- 
son obviously does not know anything about 
what he is praising. And, still, this individual 
who behaves as according to his own prin- 
ciples no intelligent person can behave con- 
siders himself to be a very intelligent man. 

Now, it would be very poor psychology to 
resolve the contradiction between these two 
modes of views and interpretations, both re- 
ferring to the same state of affairs, by saying 
that the views “‘in principle” of our man are 
artificial and false and that only his views 
“in fact” are genuine and true. This may be 
so but need not be. Such an explanation of 
the striking contradiction would obviously 
oversimplify, or even distort, the nature of 
the dilemma. As a matter of fact, both 
views, or interpretations, can be equally 
genuine and sincere, each in its own domain. 
This does not mean, of course, that the in- 
terpretations “in principle” might not func- 
tion at times as rationalization, in which 
case they are really spurious. But it is not 
always this way. 

{Most people do not know what views 
they hold “in fact,” that is, what views 
would determine their actions in a concrete 
situation. If they reflect, or are asked to re- 
flect, about their views and interpretations, 
they grasp unwittingly and pay attention 
only to what they find in the dimension of 
views and interpretations “in principle.” 
They remain largely unaware that there are 
two levels, so to speak. 

Between these two modes there obtains a 
very complicated interrelation. It would bea 
great mistake to assume that the views and 
interpretations “in principle” are simply 
generalizations of our views and interpreta- 


tions “‘in fact.” It would be equally mistaken 
to assume that our views and interpretations 
“in fact” are simply applications, or implica- 
tions, of what we think “in principle.” We 
have rather to recognize that both modes in 
question are controlled by different psycho- 
logical laws and that each has its own valid- 
ity in its own psychological area, independ- 
ently of the other. 

We need also to be careful not to confuse 
the distinction discussed here with the dis- 
tinction between attitudes and motives, on 
the one hand, and overt behavior, on the 
other; or, again, between convictions as to 
how we ought to behave, on the one hand, 
and our actual behavior, on the other. Our 
present distinction does not refer to contra- 
dictions between certain inner factors (mo- 
tives) and certain overt forms of behavior 
but to contradictions which obtain, or might 
obtain, within the area of inner factors. The 
following applications of this distinction will 
serve further to clarify the meaning. 

Since what we call “ideologies” are sys- 
tematized assumptions, interpretations, and 
views accepted in a given group, we are jus- 
tified in saying that most people have two 
kinds of ideologies: ideologies “in principle” 
and ideologies “‘in fact.” This is a highly im- 
portant distinction which, unfortunately, is 
widely ignored, especially in the social psy- 
chology of collective behavior. Thus social 
scientists, particularly those who are influ- 
enced by the Marxian psychology, often are 
not fully aware that what they describe and 
analyze is only the ideology “‘in principle” of 
the masses. Class consciousness was and is— 
two world wars have shown it beyond any 
doubt—in many respects only an ideology 
“in principle.” Nationalism was and is in our 
age the ideology “‘in fact.” It is this nation- 
alistic ideology “in fact” which uses the 
ideology “‘in principle” (democracy, for in- 
stance) only as a smoke screen to disguise 
the real motives and goals of collective 
actions. 

The difference between the interpreta- 
tions “in principle” and the interpretations 
“in fact” becomes increasingly clear when 
we consider problems of nationalism from a 
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slightly different point of view, namely, the 
problem of ethnocentrism (what the author 
has elsewhere defined as “unconscious na- 
tionalism”). It is one thing to know “in 
principle” about ethnocentrism as a char- 
acteristic of collective attitudes, and it is 
quite another story to be specifically aware 
of our own ethnocentrism in its concrete fea- 
tures. Of ethnocentrism “in fact” we are 
much too often unaware. A good case in 
point appears in the otherwise excellent ar- 
ticle by Clyde Kluckhohn on the “Concept 
of Culture.’”* After having analyzed “in 
principle” in the most penetrating way the 
hidden presuppositions and distorted per- 
spectives which members of one cultural 
group have with reference to members of 
another cultural group, Kluckhohn still ar- 
rives “in fact” at the conclusion that some- 
thing is basically wrong with the culture of 
the enemies. 

It is important to note that the collective 
forms of our own bias reveal themselves 
most definitely in the concrete examples we 
choose to prove our point. Thus, members of 
two anatagonistic national groups may 
easily agree with each other “in principle” 
about the dangers of nationalism. However, 
as a rule, each will exemplify these dangers 
by calling attention to the facts which show 
the nationalism of the other, for, of their 
own, both are unaware “in fact.’’ 

5. Primary vs. secondary inter pretations.— 
Primary mechanisms are those that directly 
shape and misshape our perceptions, obser- 
vations, and judgments about other people. 
They lead to primary interpretations and 
misinterpretations and thus to primary im- 
ages of the persons observed. In addition to 


2In The Science of Man in the World Crisis, ed. 
Ralph Linton (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1945), pp. 78-106. 


3 What Myrdal calls the ‘‘American Creed” is, in 
our opinion, only the American creed “‘in principle,” 
not the American creed “in fact.”” Myrdal, therefore, 
does not clarify but rather confuses the real issue. 
For the basic split, and thus the basic dilemma, is 
not between the “‘creed” and the “practices.” The 
real split lies within the creed (Gunnar Myrdal, An 
American Dilemma [2 vols.; New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1944]). 


these primary mechanisms, there are others 
which operate indirectly in and through the 
already existing or primary images. These 
secondary mechanisms have the function of 
preventing us from perceiving the obvious 
fact that we are victims of certain illusions 
operating within our social perception. The 
result is further strengthening and preserv- 
ing of the false or distorted images we may 
have acquired. We shall enlarge upon these 
concepts of primary and secondary interpre- 
tations in another context in the following 
chapter. Hence mere identification of them 
is presented here. 


We have provided ourselves in this chap- 
ter with conceptual tools which, we hope, 
will help us to carry out the analysis of the 
main types of personality misinterpretations 
in a clear and understandable way. Let us 
always keep in mind that this is not a study 
in social perception but in false social per- 
ception. Consequently, we are selecting al- 
ways those factors and aspects of social per- 
ception which distort our images of other 
people. This explains why the whole area of 
understanding other people remains here in 
the background—not understanding but 
misunderstanding is our point of attention. 

The material of this chapter offers a par- 
tial answer to the question which perhaps 
the reader is already asking. Our basic thesis 
assumes not only the existence of misinter- 
pretations functioning within our social per- 
ception but also their tendency to persist in 
spite of experiences which apparently ought 
to disprove and refute them. Our assump- 
tion being correct, the question we have in 
mind here is: How can these misinterpreta- 
tions, these irrational mechanisms, remain 
effective in spite of such contradicting ex- 
periences? 

We have already touched upon this ques- 
tion, clearly of basic significance to our 
whole study, and shall have occasion to re- 
turn to it. Here, however, the following 
comments seem in order. 

First of all, let us keep well in mind the 
“obvious” fact that our conceptions about 
social reality are determined by two sets of 
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factors: on the one hand, by the individual 
experiences we have in the course of our lives 
(which experiences, by the way, are actually 
not so individual as they might appear); 
and, on the other hand, by ideas which we 
simply take over from other people in imi- 
tating them or learning from them. In prag- 
matic terms of survival values, it is in many 
situations more imperative for an individual 
to have, or at least to pretend to have, ideas 
which coincide with false but collectively ac- 
cepted ideas of his group than to hold ideas 
which, even though objectively true, are not 
accepted, or are even rejected, by his group. 
It is, therefore, by no means surprising that 
false images of personalities may persist in 
spite of contradicting experiences as long as 
they do coincide with the operation of col- 
lective mechanisms of interpreting people in 
a given group. 

Second, not only our ideas and concep- 
tions but even our perceptions and experi- 
ences are influenced by cultural patterns and 
social frames of reference. We perceive, we 
“experience,” often only those facts, or only 
those aspects of social reality, which fit into 
the scheme of our socially and culturally pre- 
formed and prepared dispositions of perceiv- 
ing (or not-perceiving), of having (or not 
having) certain experiences. What lies out- 
side or beyond this preformed and prepared 
scheme often does not penetrate the field of 
our potential experiences. How this “im- 
permeability to experience,” to use a term of 
Lévy-Briihl, operates within the social per- 
ception will be shown in detail in the next 
chapter. Suffice it to say again that, in the 
light of a realistic social psychology which 


does not have any illusions as to the ration- 
ality of men, it is not surprising that false 
images can and do tenaciously persist in 
spite of a wealth of contradicting experi- 
ences by which those images “ought” to be 
disproved. Not only is it not surprising; one 
ought even to expect it to be the case. 

We compared on one of the preceding 
pages the illusions of social perceptions with 
optical illusions. We might use now another 
simile and compare the collective misinter- 
pretations of personality operating within a 
social group, or within a culture, in their 
psychological structure with paranoias, or, 
more cautiously, with paranoid conditions. 
Here, as there, we have to deal with certain 
unshakable, fairly well systematized false 
conceptions, which are “impermeable to ex- 
perience.” The only difference between them 
is that in the field of sociopsychological illu- 
sions and misinterpretations we have to deal 
not with an individual but with a collective 
paranoia (paranoid condition). The practi- 
cal consequences of this difference are, of 
course, enormous, for, whereas a person who 
is possessed by an individual paranoia is con- 
sidered insane, the person who shares a col- 
lective paranoia is considered to be normal 
within his group. It is the man rather who 
does not share the collective paranoia of his 
group, or of his culture, or of his epoch who 
is in danger of being considered, or even of 
really becoming, insane.‘ 


4 An excellent discussion of this problem is found 
in Robert E. L. Farisand H. Warren Dunham, Men- 
tal Disorders in Urban Areas (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1939), esp. chap. x, “Mind and 
Society.” 
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CHAPTER IV 


ANALYSIS AND TYPOLOGY OF PERSONALITY 
MISINTERPRETATIONS 


VERYTHING we have said so far has 
been, in a way, preliminary in nature. 
Our first step consisted in defining our prob- 
lem by clarifying the basic ambiguity of 
“expressive” factors in interhuman rela- 
tions. After having completed this task in 
the first chapter by introducing the distinc- 
tion between expression and impression, we 
made explicit in the second chapter the 
sociopsychological structure of our percep- 
tual world, a structure which forms the 
framework and background of all inter- 
human relations. Finally, in the third chap- 
ter, we described and analyzed the basic 
modes of interpretations and misinterpreta- 
tions of personality. 

Now, having completed this preliminary 
work, we are able to attack our main prob- 
lem: the types and the dynamics of per- 
sonality misinterpretations as they operate 
in human relations. 

In defining the subject matter of this 
study as misinterpretations of personality in 
everyday life, we seem silently to imply that 
we are studying these misinterpretations in 
our culture, in our society, in our epoch. 
This silent assumption requires explicit 
clarification. 

In analyzing and discussing certain “ob- 
vious” sociopsychological facts by which we 
are confronted in everyday life, we have to 
be very careful to avoid two opposite errors. 
On the one hand, there is always some dan- 
ger that in describing the social psychology 
of the everyday life we may easily forget 
that what we describe is not social psychol- 
ogy of everyday life in general. It is rather 
social psychology of human relations in our 
culture, in our society, in our epoch. Psy- 
chology to date has heavily sinned in this 
respect. On the other hand, however, there 
is also danger of succumbing to the oppo- 


site fallacy of talking about fairly general 
characteristics and types of behavior as if 
they were peculiar to a certain social group, 
culture, or historical period." 

In trying to avoid both fallacies in this 
study, we wish to make it clear that our 
analysis refers primarily to the misinterpre- 


tations of personality as observed in our cul-— 


ture, our society, our age. Some of the mis- 
interpretations, even though in all probabil- 
ity not completely specific to our culture, 
society, or epoch, do appear in them in an 
aggravated form. This would apply, for in- 
stance, to the tendency to evaluate people 
according to success and failure. Other mis- 
interpretations are, in all probability, really 
specific, or near-specific, to our culture. Still 
others are not specific but fairly universal, 
since they are rooted in certain basic condi- 
tions of all human relations. Whenever ad- 
visable, we shall identify to which of these 
groups the different types of personality 
misinterpretations belong as we discuss 
them on the following pages. 

The various types of misinterpretations 
being discussed are in many respects inter- 
dependent and in some respects even over- 
lapping in character. Some of them are so 
closely related to each other that perhaps 
they would be as well considered only as dif- 
ferent manifestations of the same basic 
mechanism. Whether this interdependence 


tIt seems to us that, e.g., Margaret Mead suc- 
cumbs to this second fallacy in her book And Keep 
Your Powder Dry when she discusses certain psycho- 
logical characteristics of Americans as if they were 
specifically American while they are by no means 
nationally specific. On the other hand, she ignores 
certain really specific American national characteris- 
tics, especially those related to the radically prag- 
matic philosophy of life (Margaret Mead, And Keep 
Your Powder Dry: An Anthropologist Looks at Ameri- 
ca [New York: W. Morrow & Co., 1942]). 
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is so close that all misinterpretations we 
shall discuss should be considered as parts of 
a more or less coherent system, or whether 
they might be reduced to some few more 
fundamental, underlying mechanisms, are 
questions we wish to leave open. However, 
we do wish to mention that the various mis- 
interpretations are not of equal importance. 
Some of them are more central, some more 
peripheral, in their significance. Although 
not too certain and decided in the choice, we 
are inclined to consider two of the mecha- 
nisms as the most fundamental: the mecha- 
nism which shall be discussed under the name 
“limits of insight” and “the tendency to 
overestimate the personal and to underesti- 
mate the situational factors” in the dynam- 
ics of personality misinterpretations. Thus 
we are saying that we in the main misinter- 
pret and misunderstand each other in two 
ways. First, we are different and are not 
aware in what respect, to what degree, and 
why we are different. Second, we are all of us 
acting and reacting in a framework of dif- 
ferent situations, and we fail to realize or are 
even blinded to the full implications of this 
part of the nature of human relations. It is, 
incidentally, this tendency to underestimate 
the role of situational factors in which the 
ideological background and social function 
of personality misinterpretations become 
most strikingly apparent.? 


I. THE TENDENCY TO OVERESTIMATE 
THE UNITY OF PERSONALITY 


The following three examples will serve 
as illustrations of the mechanisms which fall 
under this category: 

We are passing by the army barracks and 
see how a sergeant is handling his subordi- 
nates. He barks his commands, snaps at any 


2 As far as dynamics of personality are concerned, 
we are more in agreement with, let us say, Kurt 
Lewin’s field-theoretical approach than with the the- 
ories of orthodox psychoanalysis. However, we wish 
to emphasize as strongly as possible that what we are 
interested in in this study is not the dynamics of 
motivations per se but rather the discrepancy be- 
tween personality motivations, on the one hand, and 
personality interpretations as operating in interhu- 
man relations, on the other. 


attempted questions on the part of his men, 
listens to no excuses or explanations, and is 
downright rude. Now, confronted by this 
type of behavior, we are not, as a rule, in- 
clined to say to ourselves or to others, “This 
man is performing certain social functions 
defined by the context of military regula- 
tions and standards. He is behaving in a way 
which corresponds to expected and stereo- 
typed norms of behavior in this type of so- 
cial role.” Rather, we tend to react in a way 
which, on the verbal level, would sound 
something like this: “The man is rude,” or 
“The man has such-and-such personality 
characteristics which make him behave in 
this way.” 

A second example: A teacher complains 
to a mother that her boy behaves in an in- 
tolerable way and continually disturbs the 
class. The mother retorts angrily that this 
cannot be, for of her several children this 
particular boy is the nicest child one can im- 
agine. The teacher thinks, “Something is 
wrong with this mother; she is either blind 
or she feels that she has to defend her child 
even though she knows that what she says is 
not true.” The mother thinks, “Something 
is wrong with the teacher; he is obviously 
prejudiced, and this bias distorts his judg- 
ment.” As a matter of fact, both the teacher 
and the mother are victims of an uncon- 
scious misinterpretative assumption which 
prevents for each of them a correct under- 
standing of the situation. Their false as- 
sumption is related to the tendency to over- 
estimate the unity of personality. This tend- 
ency blinds mother and teacher to the “‘ob- 
vious” fact that the boy has, as do many 
other people, two or more “characters,” 
each coming to the surface, depending on 
the situation in which he finds himself, and 
also that there might exist a very compli- 
cated under-the-surface connection between 
these “characters” which cannot be defined 
in a too simple manner. 

A third example: A man is under sus- 
picion of murder. During the investigation 
certain definite abnormalities of his sexual 
behavior come to light, even though there is 
no evidence that they are related in any way 
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to the committed murder. Again, the fre- 
quent reaction in many people, if verbalized, 
would read something like this: ‘“This man 
whose sexual life deviates so strangely from 
the norm can also be expected to deviate 
from other social norms in any other re- 
spect.” However, here again the overestima- 
tion of personality unity has probably mis- 
led their interpretative reaction. The sexual 
behavior might function in an individual ac- 
cording to a very specific sexual dynamics, 
either not affecting other areas of behavior 
or affecting them, but in a much more com- 
plicated way than simply in terms of an as- 
sumed interdependence between sex devia- 
tions and propensity toward criminal be- 
havior. Thus, again, the tendency to over- 
estimate the unity of personality might op- 
erate as a source of misinterpretations and 
misevaluations. 

If the mechanisms which control our per- 
ception of other people would function 
simply in terms of registering only certain 
ways of behavior, then, in the case of the 
sergeant mentioned in our first example, we 
would say only that he behaved in a certain 
situation, at a certain time, in a certain way. 
This, however, is not the way in which our 
social perception and its mechanisms ac- 
tually do operate. Rather, they function so 
as to transcend in many ways and many di- 
rections the pure raw material and to con- 
struct out of this material a more or less 
well-organized and integrated image of the 
given personality. This image construction 
is usually endowed in our minds with only 
those alleged characteristics which promise 
to help us explain, as a manifestation of the 
underlying personality, the behavior with 
which we are confronted. In other words, we 
have the tendency to consider a partial 
structure of personality which happens to be 
visible to us as if this partial structure were 
the total personality “itself.” 

Here we are faced with an obvious distor- 
tion in our social perception. Additional 
ones will be pointed out as we proceed in the 
consideration of other types of personality 
misinterpretations. Many of these distor- 
tions appear so obvious that one must ask 


how we can remain so unaware of them. It 
is as if we were not aware of what we ought to . 
be aware. To explain this seeming paradox, 
we must return to the concept of “second- 
ary mechanisms” introduced in chapter iii. 
These mechanisms veil and prevent us from 
seeing our “obvious” misconceptions as, for 
example, the overestimating of the unity of 
personality. The following discussion dem- 
onstrates the chief ways in which the second- 
ary mechanisms operate in thus preventing 
the recognition and correction of our mis- 
conceptions. 

a) Once the image of another person, 
shaped by primary mechanisms of one kind 
or another, is fixed in our minds, we tend 
either to overlook all factors in the other 
person which do not fit into our precon- 
ceived scheme; or, else, we misinterpret all 
unexpectedly emerging factors in order 
to preserve our preformed misconceptions. 
In the teacher-mother example presented 
above, the expectations ad interpretations 
both of the mother and of the teacher were 
dominated by the misconception that the 
aspect of personality of the boy which they 
had the opportunity to observe is identical 
with his total personality or, at least, that 
this aspect represents his “real’’ personality 
as compared with which all other aspects are 
either superficial, or insignificant, or arti- 
ficial, or have even the outright character of 
a simulation. Thus, in order to prevent the 
disintegration of our preconceived image 
under the impact of contradicting experi- 
ences, we ascribe to one aspect of personal- 
ity the character of “reality,” to other as- 
pects the character of superficial, or arti- 
ficial, ‘‘roles.”’ 

b) As a rule, we meet and enter into per- 
sonal relations with other people in certain 
more or less definite situations, playing cer- 
tain more or less definite roles. Even though 
we often are not aware of it, we ourselves are 
a very important factor in the total situa- 
tion which determines and evokes the type 
of behavior the other person is expected to 
play in the given relation. The father, as a 
rule, sees his son in this latter’s role as a 
“son,” for his (the father’s) mere presence 
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usually is bound to evoke this aspect of his 
son’s personality and to eliminate, or to sup- 
press, any other aspect. The employer sees, 
as a rule, his employee in the role of an 
“employee,” that is, behaving as one is ex- 
pected to behave toward the boss. The 
teacher sees his pupils in the role of “pu- 
pils”; and similar examples. It is our own 
presence which either evokes or suppresses 
the manifestations of certain personality as- 
pects of other people. Quite frequently we 
remain completely ignorant as to how they 
behave, or how they would behave, without 
our being present. To gauge correctly what 
in the observed behavior of other people has 
to be interpreted as reaction to ourselves 
and to our own characteristics is one of the 
most essential conditions of having psycho- 
logical insight. 

Now, if we happen to see a person whom 
we believe we know very well acting in a 
manner which is at variance with our expec- 
tations, either we are quite shocked and con- 
fused or we try to save our own false concep- 
tion by declaring, ‘Something is wrong with 
the person.” It does not frequently occur to 
us that something might be wrong with our 
own assumptions and interpretations. 

We can well illustrate the peculiar situa- 
tion we confront here by using a metaphor. 
Let us imagine a room with several doors for 
entrance. When closed, the room is dark. 
Each door, when opened, automatically 
switches on a different kind of light. De- 
pending on whether you enter the room 
through the first, the second, or the third 
door, you will find yourself placed in a 
“red,” or “blue,” or “green” room. Now, let 
us assume that you would enter, or would 
even be expected to enter, the room always 
through the same, let us say, through the 
third door. What would be the consequence 
of this kind of procedure for your conception 
about the room? You would, obviously, 
come to believe that the room is always il- 
lumined by a green light, and you might 
even be inclined to call the room “the green 
room.” The fact would remain concealed 
from you that the room is not always green 
and that its green illumination is caused by 


your entering it always through the same 
door. You would probably be extremely per- 
plexed as to how it is possible for other 
people who enter the room by other doors to 
be so thoroughly foolish, or ignorant, or dis- 
honest, as to declare that the room is not 
green but red or blue. Endless arguments 
might ensue as to who is right. Is the room 
“really” red, or “really” blue, or “really” 
green? Only someone who knows the secret 
of the various doors would be able to under- 
stand and to explain why different people 
are seeing the same room “in a different 
light.” 

It is a similar story with the different as- 
pects of personality of other people, each of 
which is, unwittingly, evoked as reaction to 
our and other’s behavior.’ Many disagree- 
ments about interpreting and evaluating 
other people could be resolved easily if we 
would realize that those disagreements are 
simply the result of our not being aware that 
we ourselves are “switching on” different 
aspects of other people’s personalities by the 
mere fact of our presence. 

c) There is still a third factor which, act- 
ing as a secondary mechanism, helps to per- 
petuate our distorted images about other 
people, in spite of the illusory character of 
those images. {It is the tendency of other 
people, whether consciously or unconscious- 
ly, to anticipate and to adjust their behavior 
in some degree to the expectations and im- 
ages we hold in our minds about their per- 
sonalities/ Consequently, the images we hold 
of other people are not only mirrors which 
reflect, whether correctly or not, their per- 
sonalities, but they are also dynamic factors 
which control the behavior of those people. 
As a matter of fact, the images turn out of- 
ten to be stronger than the realities which 
they represent. In case of a discrepancy be- 
tween the socially accepted image of per- 

3 This metaphor was used by the author in his 
article, Uberschaitzung der Einheit der Per- 
sénlichkeit als Tauschungsquelle,” Zettschrift fiir 
angewandte Psychologie, XX XIII (1929), 273-87. In 
discussing a similar type of problem, Gerard L. 
DeGré in his monograph Ideology and Society (New 


York: Columbia University Press, 1943) is using a 
graphic presentation which follows a similar pattern. 
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sonality and the personality “‘itself,” it is 
often the personality itself which has to ad- 
just to its distorted reflection in the “mir- 
ror.” Thus, in human relations the image 
often gets taken as the “real thing,” and 
frequently the individuals concerned are 
forced to play the roles assigned to them by 
the perplexing reflections in the mirrors of 
social perception. 

The ex-convict is frequently one of these. 
Although he may return to his community 
with a new view of himself and a determina- 
tion to become a good citizen, the opinions 
the people of the community hold of him and 
ex-convicts in general often prevent his ac- 
complishing his good aims. Instead, in bit- 
terness and resentment, he often gives up 
the struggle and becomes what the commu- 
nity expected—a hardened criminal. Some- 
times, too, the situation is reversed. The ex- 
corvict comes back hardened, embittered, 
and with his worst characteristics empha- 
sized. Some one or several persons take an 
interest in him, play up his better qualities, 
and through encouragement he comes to be 
what they see him as—a good citizen. In 
either case, although other factors are also 
involved, the ex-convict has found himself 
impelled to live up to an image of himself 
held by others. 

d) Finally, in closing this discussion of 
secondary mechanisms making possible the 
perpetuating of our misconceptions, we note 
that sometimes our experiences with other 
people turn out to be so totally at variance 
with our preconceived images about their 
personality, and consequently with our ex- 
pectations as to their behavior, that it is 
utterly impossible to maintain our images 
which have been based on misinterpreta- 
tions operating within our social perception. 
Thus, eventually we might be compelled to 
give up our illusory construction. Even then 
the change will frequently be restricted to 
our conscious interpretations “‘in principle,” 
leaving the more deep-seated interpretations 
“fn fact” unaffected by the occurring trans- 
formations. 

We return now to further consideration 
of the tendency to overestimate the unity of 


personality as a source of misinterpretations 
and wish to mention here one characteristic 
“disunity” in the personality makeup of the 
modern man. We have in mind the disunity 
and tension between the private and the oc- 
cupational aspects of our personalities. As a 
result of several historical developments, 
particularly as a result of the specialization 
and depersonalization of our occupational 
activities, the tension and disunity between 
these two aspects of our personalities have 
dangerously increased. This state of affairs 
is symbolized in spatial terms by living in 
one place and working in another. The split 
is an important source of many conflicts and 
dilemmas in our modern life. The more de- 
personalized our occupational activities are 
growing, the more urgently do we feel the 
need to save the threatened deeper meanings 
and values of life by finding a home for them 
in the area of our private relations. 

An important question relative to the fact 
of disunity in a personality might be raised 
at this point. It is the question}Which of the 
partial “sides,” or ‘“‘aspects,” or “roles” of 
the disunited personality should be consid- 
ered as something like its “core”?)Or, to put 
it another way, which characteristics of an 
individual constitute his “real’”’ personality 
as over against the “roles” he is only “play- 
ing’? Does it or does it not make any sense 
to ask this kind of question? 

Our answer is that it does make sense to 
ask this question, provided we approach the 
problem from different angles. Thus, first, 
we might ask with which “aspects,” or 
“sides,” or “parts” of his personality has the 
individual identified himself. If we ask this 
first question, the answer has to be given in 
terms of the conception of the individual 
about himself. Second, we might ask, in 
terms of a sociopsychological approach, 
which aspects or roles played by a given in- 
dividual are considered by other people as 
representing his “real self.” Again, we might 
ask, in terms of personality dynamics, in 
which parts or roles the greatest amount 
of the psychological energy of the given in- 
dividual is involved. 

This means that the question as to which 
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aspects, parts, or roles have to be considered 
as the “core of personality” of an individual 
can be answered only in terms of one of 
these three or other significant perspectives. 
It means also that it cannot be answered in 
any absolute terms. In other words, it does 
not make any sense to ask questions about 
the “core of personality,” or about the “real 
self,” without having in advance defined ex- 
plicitly the point of view from which the 
question is being asked. Otherwise, we are 
not facing a meaningful problem but rather 
a pseudo-problem which we cannot solve. 


Il. SUCCESS AND FAILURE AS SOURCES 
OF MISINTERPRETATIONS 


Factors associated with success and fail- 
ure constitute another very important source 
of personality misinterpretations. They are 
probably more closely related to the pattern 
of our particular culture than the misinter- 
pretations discussed in the preceding sec- 
tion, especially in the extreme form of the 
success mythology in modern society (in the 
American society probably still more so than 
in the European). Since the author of this 
study dedicated a whole series of his publica- 
tions to a systematic analysis of the role of 
success ideology in modern society, and 
since we shall examine certain aspects of this 
problem in the last chapter, in the section on 
“Tdeology of Success and the Dilemma of 
Education,” we shall limit ourselves here to 
the discussion of those facts which are di- 
rectly related to our main problem.‘ 

We often deceive ourselves into believing 
that we interpret and evaluate other people 
according to the merits of their personal 
characteristics. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, we interpret and evaluate other people 
(and even ourselves), whether consciously or 
unconsciously, not according to their real 
characteristics but rather according to the 
consequences of their actions. Largely this 
means according to success and failure. In 


4See especially my little monograph, Kritik des 
Erfolges: Eine soziologische Untersuchung (Leipzig: 
C. L. Hirschfeld, 1930), and my article, “‘Einige 
typische Deutungen der Erfolgstatsachen,” Kélner 
Vierteljahrshefte fiir Soziologie, X (1931), 51-66. 


doing so, we are not aware that our inter- 
pretations and evaluations operate under 
the false assumption as to the real conditions 
of social success. 

In order to understand the problem this 
behavior presents, we have to consider the 
following facts. Success of an individual in 
the social space depends obviously partly on 
his personal and partly on situational fac- 
tors or, more precisely, on the interaction 
between these two sets of factors. We shali 
call the first set P-factors, the second S-fac- 
tors. The P-factors, in turn, have to be sub- 
divided into two groups: P’ and P”. The 
P’-factors are those personal success-pro- 
ducing factors which are not only actually 
success-producing but also valuable accord- 
ing to our accepted social and moral stand- 
ards. Examples would be, on the intellectual 
side, abilities, intelligence, and skills; and, 
on the emotional side, helpfulness, kindness, 
fair play, and the like. P’’-factors, on the 
other hand, are also success-producing if 
shrewdly applied; but, if recognized for 
what they are, they are disapproved or con- 
demned in accordance with our social and 
moral standards, at least in the dimension of 
our evaluation “in principle.” To these P’”’- 
factors belong such traits and ways of be- 
havior as{craftiness, recklessness, ability to 
exploit weaknesses of other peoplej and a 
whole host of more or less surreptitious tech- 
niques of manipulating other people. It is 
clear that, whereas the P’-factors operate in 
a definitely overt way, P’’-factors are effec- 
tive only if, and in so far, as they are 
properly disguised. 

In addition to P’- and P’’-factors, success 
depends also on S-factors. These S-factors 
include all objective conditions of success, 
such as privileges, economic opportunities, 
favorable start, social connections, and the 
like. The evaluative attitudes toward the 
significance of S-factors as conditions of suc- 
cess in our culture are somewhat ambiguous, 
depending on different circumstances. 

Applying this conceptual framework to 
our problem, we can say that social success, 
that is, making money, advancing in one’s 
career, getting a job which has a higher 
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status, becoming famous, etc., depends on 
three groups of factors: the S-factors, which 
have nothing whatsoever to do with any 
personality characteristics; the P’-factors, 
which are valuable according to our own ac- 
cepted standards; and the P’’-factors, which, 
in spite of being condemned “‘in principle,” 
prove very frequently, if shrewdly disguised, 
to possess a positive efficacy as far as success 
is concerned. 

This is, in general outlines, the actual 
state of affairs concerning the real condi- 
tions of success. If, therefore, we were to 
base our evaluation of individuals on objec- 
tive and factual criteria, it would be neces- 
sary, first of all, to ascertain to what extent 
success and failure in a given case depended 
upon the operation of the factors P’, P’’, and 
S, respectively. Yet, obviously, we are fol- 
lowing in everyday life a very different pro- 
cedure in interpreting and evaluating other 
people. Since we do not have either time, or 
opportunity, or even inclination to pene- 
trate into the complexities of the conditions 
of success and the subtleties of success-pro- 
ducing personality characteristics, we tend 
on the level of the all-important, uncon- 
scious interpretations “in fact” to ascribe 
the “whole” success of an individual to his 
real or supposed P’-characteristics, in disre- 
gard of the function of P’’- and S-factors in 
determining the chances of success. We react 
as if success depended exclusively on the 
operation of P’-factors, and as if P’’- and 
S-factors simply did not exist. 

Thus, even though we often know “in 
principle” the realistic conditions under 
which success is actually obtained, neverthe- 
less “‘in fact”’ we continue to evaluate other 
people (and often even ourselves) on the 
basis of a factual misinterpretation; and our 
critical knowledge “in principle” remains 
submerged and ineffective. Instead of realiz- 
ing that we tend to consider those who are 
successful as, allegedly, possessing certain 
valued characteristics, we reverse the real 
interdependence and say that these valued 
characteristics are the all-important and 
sufficient conditions of being successful. 

It is important, however, to be aware that 
the successful individual in our society is ap- 


preciated not simply because he is successful 
but rather because his success is collectively 
interpreted as a sign and result of those per- 
sonality characteristics which are valued in 
our culture. As happens so frequently in hu- 
man relations, here, too, moral misevalua- 
tions are based on factual misinterpreta- 
tions. 

Summing up, we may say that the at- 
tributing of “merit” and “fault,” of ap- 
proval and rejection, in our society on the 
basis of success and failure is largely irra- 
tional in character. . operates under the 
assumption of an interdependence between 
certain specific personality characteristics 
and chances of success, which assumption 
does not have a valid foundation in facts. 
This misinterpretation is a source of one of 
the basic social illusions and has a tremen- 
dous importance for the whole fabric of our 
society. 

A characteristic, but by no means most 
important, consequence of our tendency to 
interpret and evaluate each other and our- 
selves in terms of success and failure can be 
observed in people’s habit of “keeping smil- 
ing” or of maintaining other pretenses of 
“being fine.” This habit, by the way, mani- 
fests itself in a much more pronounced man- 
ner in America than in Europe. 

If we would make explicit the silent inter- 
pretations which are implied in this type of 
happy, or rather happy-looking, behavior, 
they would sound something like this: “Tf 
you are the right kind of fellow, you are, of 
course, successful; if you are successful, you 
are happy; and, if you are happy, it is only 
natural that you smile. If, on the other 
hand, you do not smile, this, dear friend, is 
a sign that you are not happy; and why, ifI 
may ask you, are you not happy? We know 
—we know it very well. You are not happy 
because you are not successful. And why 
(I hope you will not mind my indiscreet 
inquiry), are you not successful? Come 
on, my friend, do not fool yourself. Face the 
facts as they are: Everybody knows very 
well that you are not successful because 
something is wrong with you. Otherwise you 
would be smiling.” 

By this rather simple, effectively operat- 
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ing, compulsive sociopsychological mecha- 
nism the collective illusion is being main- 
tained that everybody is happy and satisfied 
with the existing state of affairs. As is well 
known, this mechanism in a most extreme 
form operates with reference to the Negroes, 
especially in the South: The Negroes are 
expected to look happy and cheerful; other- 
wise they are in danger of being suspected of 
being “subversive.” 

Lévy-Briihl reports, in one of his books 
dealing with the primitive mentality, that 
members of a certain tribe in Central Africa 
hold the belief that crocodiles devour only 
those men who have committed some evil 
act. Thus, whenever a member of this tribe 
falls victim to a crocodile, not one but two 
unpleasant things happen to him simul- 
taneously. First, he is eaten up; that is, he is 
destroyed physically ; second, he is destroyed 
also morally, for the crocodile has eaten him 
“because” he did (or thought) some evil. 
Consequently, “It served him right,” is the 
reaction of his fellow-men. 

It would be indeed a naiveté not to recog- 
nize the similarity between this primitive 
belief of the “savages” and the silent pre- 
suppositions and interpretations upon which 
our “civilized” ideology of success is based. 
Essentially, they are alike. And both serve 
the same social function, namely, the func- 
tion of concealing certain disturbing realities 
of life and maintaining the respectable ap- 
pearance that the individual “gets what he 
deserves.” Thus, the existing moral order of 
our life appears to be justified. 


III. STEREOTYPED CLASSIFICATIONS AS 
SOURCES OF MISINTERPRETATIONS 


It is this particular type of misinterpreta- 
tions which, under the name of “prejudices” 
or “stereotypes,” became one of the pre- 
dilected objects of research and discussion in 
American social science, especially in social 
psychology. The author of this study is defi- 
nitely convinced that the silent presupposi- 
tions on which the current theory of preju- 
dices is based are essentially incorrect. It is 
even very probable that they function, un- 
consciously, as a kind of escape mecha- 
nism which provides some social scientists 


with an opportunity for not facing realisti- 
cally certain disturbing facts. Instead of 
realizing that the so-called “prejudices” in 
a heterogeneous society are an inevitable re- 
sult of the existence of different subgroups 
living among one another; instead of ad- 
mitting that people are actually different in 
various respects and by various reasons and 
that they are, therefore, bound to develop 
different ideologies, different cultural pat- 
terns, and different forms of Weltanschau- 
ung; instead of understanding that each 
group simply defends its own beliefs in order 
to maintain the integrity of its collective 
life, unrealistic social scientists are evading 
the real issue by declaring that “people are 
prejudiced.” This is as revealing as to say 
that people could easily get along with one 
another if they were not antagonistic toward 
one another. 

Be that as it may, we have at any rate to 
recognize that stereotyped classifications of 
individuals are only one segment in the 
much more complicated, vast fabric of per- 
sonality misinterpretations operating in our 
society. These misinterpretations have to be 
analyzed and functionally understood in the 
framework of a comprehensive theory of so- 
cial perception. However, we shall not ex- 
amine the problem of so-called “prejudices” 
as such here but in the next section, where 
according to our point of view it more prop- 
erly belongs. 

By social, or rather sociopsychological, 
stereotyped classification, we mean in this 
context the tendency to perceive and to 
evaluate other people not as individuals but 
as specimens of a social type (“‘categoric 
contacts”). This mechanism, according to 
Georg Simmel, is one of the absolutely essen- 
tial preconditions of the existence of any so- 
ciety and is therefore in itself not related to 
any specific social system, although its con- 
tent varies, of course, from society to so- 
ciety. 

We shall discuss with relation to this 
mechanism three basic questions. First, in 
what does “classifying,” as a sociopsycho- 
logical mechanism, consist? Second, why, 
and in what way, do we select among many 
possible classifications of an individual a 
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specific one, and apply it in a given situa- 
tion, when it is obvious that each individual 
can be classified in different ways, according 
to different criteria? Third, in what respect 
and to what degree does the sociopsychologi- 
cal stereotyped classification imply mis- 
interpretations and misevaluations? 

In analyzing classification as a sociopsy- 
chological mechanism operating within the 
social perception, we have to distinguish 
several steps, or phases, of the process tak- 
ing place. The first step consists in consider- 
ing a particular individual not as an individ- 
ual but as a representative of a social group 
or as a bearer of a social position (function). 
The second step, more or less implied in the 
first, consists in endowing the image of the 
classified individual with the traits really or 
allegedly characteristic of the respective so- 
cial group or function. In this second step or 
phase is initiated, as a rule, the third step 
which goes beyond the mere classification 
and contains factors of evaluation. To be 
more specific, the first step consists in classi- 
fying other people as, let us say, Frenchmen, 
employers, conservatives or radicals, men or 
women, and the like; the second step, in en- 
dowing the image of those people with the 
assumed characteristics of Frenchmen, em- 
ployers, conservatives or radicals, etc.; the 
third, in evaluating them according to the 
status values of those groups which they rep- 
resent or functions which they perform. It is 
of no importance whether we shall consider 
these three factors as three phases in the 
process of social perception or as three ele- 
ments involved simultaneously in the act of 
social perception. 

The whole process of classifying could not 
function as it does if we did not have pre- 
pared in our minds a whole system of more 
or less well-defined images (‘‘stereotypes’’) 
which we apply in the particular cases as 
they come along. What we are interested in 
here is not the origin of these stereotyped 
images but the way they function and the 
consequences they have in human relations. 

If we meet someone whom we are unable 
to classify because we do not find any stereo- 
typed image ready in our mind which could 


be applied in this particular case, we are 
mostly very perplexed and do not know how 
to meet the situation. An author made re- 
cently the penetrating remark that one of 
the causes of the suspicion about the Jews is 
the fact that they cannot be classified along 
the customary lines of racial, ethnic, or cul- 
tural identification and that they are, in a 
way, a “mystery” which cannot be solved.s 

Before turning to the analysis of the sec- 
ond step in the process of classifying people, 
we wish to mention that these preformed 
stereotyped images about other people are 
certaiiiiy among the most important factors 
in the system of “collective representations” 
necessary to guarantee a minimum of con- 
sensus for a group. Thus they should not be 
lightly dismissed as “‘prejudices.” 

Each individual is obviously a member of 
several, often of many, groups and performs 
several, often many, social functions. How, 
then, do we know how to classify individ- 
uals? How does it happen and how is it pos- 
sible that even though an individual we face 
might be at the same time an Englishman, a 
Protestant, a physician, a conservative, and 
what not, by and large, we do not have to 
reflect how, that is, according to which 
among several group memberships, posi- 
tions, or functions, we have to classify him? 
Rather, the choice is made in most cases 
without any specific reflection, automatical- 
ly as it were, and the whole process operates 
fairly smoothly in a definite direction. What 
are the mechanisms which control the 
“switchboard” performing, consciously or 
unconsciously, these classifications? 

The choice we make among different pos- 
sibilities in classifying an individual in one 
particular way and not in another is moti- 
vated by two factors: by the attitude of the 
person performing the classificatory act and 
by the situation in which this act is being 
performed. However, as a rule, the situation 
seems to be the dominant factor. 

If Mr. Allen, being ill, calls at the office of 


5 Carl Mayer, ‘‘Religious and Political Aspects of 
Anti-Judaism,” in Jews in a Gentile World, ed. 
Isacque Graeber and Steuart H. Britt (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1942), pp. 311-28. 
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the physician, Dr. Jones, then Mr. Allen’s 
and Dr. Jones’s attitudes and mutual ex- 
pectations and roles are clearly defined by 
the situation in which they meet. The choice 
of the classificatory type to be applied in this 
situation is performed promptly and with- 
out any possible hesitation: Allen is consid- 
ered by Jones as a “patient,” Jones by 
Allen as a “doctor.” If, on the other hand, 
the same men happen to meet each other at 
a political rally, then Allen will probably 
classify Jones not as a “‘doctor” but as, let us 
say, a “radical,” and Jones will classify Al- 
len not as one of his patients but as one of 
his conservative opponents. If, however, the 
two, being, let us say, both Englishmen, 
were to come across each other traveling in 
Italy, they might classify each other not as 
doctor, patient, radical, or conservative, but 
simply as “Englishmen” in contrast to those 
around them whom they would classify 
simply as Italians. 

Even though, as a rule, the situation 
evokes automatically the appropriate atti- 
tude and thus controls the selection of classi- 
ficatory types applied in concrete human re- 
lations, sometimes it is the attitude which 
prevails over the situation. The classifica- 
tory process operates then, so to speak, out 
of tune with the situation. In politically ex- 
cited periods, for instance, ideological atti- 
tudes might become so paramount that they 
control the classificatory mechanisms in 
complete disregard of the situations in which 
they function. A radical, then, might see in 
his doctor, even in a definite doctor-patient 
situation, not the “doctor” but his “con- 
servative enemy” and might finally go to 
another doctor. Such functioning of classifi- 
catory acts out of tune with situations in 
which they take place and, under disregard 
of the roles by which they are defined, poses 
a question. Are we to consider this as a kind 
of social disorganization? It is a question not 
easily answered objectively. Certainly the 
answer depends upon our definition of social 
disorganization. As an author rightly said, 
“Social ‘disorganization’ is often the kind of 
social organization which we do not like.” 
The rationalistically minded social scientist 


will always be inclined to characterize those 
types of behavior which are dominated not 
by “reason” but by passions (which he does 
not like) as “pathological.” The social scien- 
tist, on the other hand, who is fully aware of 
fundamental irrationalities in human behav- 
ior, will be much more cautious in this re- 
spect. It will not be out of place to insert a 
few remarks here about this matter with 
reference to our main problem of misunder- 
standings in human relations. 

In analyzing and discussing the different 
types of misinterpretations (illusions) as 
they operate in everyday life, we have to 
keep in mind that the issue of the ultimate 
meaning and function of those misinterpre- 
tations (illusions) remains undecided. It 
would be certainly a too hasty and too ex- 
treme conclusion to declare that all illusions 
in human relations have to be considered 
simply as a form of social and psychological 
pathology. The issue is much more compli- 
cated than that, for it is highly probable 
that certain illusions possess a positive func- 
tion and value. It remains a question 
whether all human relations would always 
operate more smoothly or with greater satis- 
faction if they were altogether freed from 
illusions. Perhaps some degree of illusion is a 
necessary as well as an inescapable element 
in the complexities of our life. People who 
wish to reform the world by trying to eradi- 
cate all irrationalities of life are perhaps 
nothing but faithful, even though somewhat 
transformed, followers of Don Quixote. The 
only reasonable thing we can do about the 
illusions and misinterpretations which are 
deeply rooted in the nature of our human 
existence is to neutralize their too disturbing 
effects by increasing awareness of when and 
how they are persistently operating within 
our social perception. 

We have so far discussed only certain 
ways in which classificatory mechanisms 
function psychologically, without examining 
their possibly misinterpretative character. 
Let it be said, first of all, that current re- 
search and theory of “prejudices” sometimes 
takes for granted that stereotypes are al- 
ways and in every respect entirely false. 
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This is indeed a very exaggerated concep- 
tion. A more detached and less-influenced- 
by-missionary-zeal approach will proceed 
under the assumption that classificatory 
types contain both elements of truth and 
elements of falsehood. We shall examine 
now, using an example, the question as to 
whether there is a kind of sociopsychological 
probability that stereotyped classifications 
include often certain elements of misinter- 
pretations. We are, however, fully aware 
that the following analysis could not be ap- 
plied, without some important qualifica- 
tions, to other types of stereotyped classifi- 
cations such as cultural, ethnic, racial, etc. 

We are selecting as an illustration a clas- 
sification which is based on the occupational 
role of the individual. The importance of 
this classification reveals itself in the fact 
that in asking the question, ‘““Who is John 
Doe?” we often, though not always, expect 
as an answer the naming of his occupational 
status. In doing so, we silently assume that, 
knowing the occupational status of Mr. Doe, 
we learn something significant about his per- 
sonality structure. The question is: Is this 
silent assumption correct?® 

Let us first recognize that the assumption 
that, if we know the occupation of an indi- 
vidual, we know important aspects of his 
personality (and not only his social status) 
is not entirely imaginary because occupation 
does actually shape personality to a substan- 
tial degree. Even if people are not choosing 
their occupations according to any inner 
predisposition which points in the direction 
of the particular occupation, but are simply 
pushed into it by sheer necessity, even then, 
eventually they will develop certain specific 


6 The objection might be raised that the most im- 
portant classifications are those which are so obvious 
that we do not have even to ask the question, ““Who 
is John Doe?” for they reveal themselves, such as clas- 
sifications concerning sex, age, and race, which we 
can read from the bodily appearance; or those clas- 
sifications which refer to the ethnic background, or 
cultural background of the individual, and which re- 
veal themselves through language or manners. This 
objection would be valid. We have, therefore, to ad- 
mit that our discussion on these pages has only a 
limited validity. 


personality characteristics (‘‘occupational 
personality’’) under the persistent impact of 
their occupational activities as well as their 
occupational ideologies. 

We recognize, of course, that by classi- 
fying people in terms of occupational dif- 
ferentiation, we actually are able to grasp 
one aspect of personality, often even an im- 
portant aspect of the given individual, and 
that therefore the classification has a certain 
valid psychological foundation. Yet, we still 
have to insist that social perception which 
follows blindly the lines indicated by clas- 
sificatory mechanisms is permeated by im- 
portant elements of misinterpretations. 

In much the same way that we cannot 
understand the nature of the complicated 
relations between a husband and his wife 
under the simple assumption that, since they 
are married and continue to be married to 
each other, they are happy with each other, 
we would also be unable to understand real- 
istically the involved psychological relations 
between total personality and occupational 
personality without taking into account the 
widespread ambivalent attitudes of many 
people toward their own occupations. Psy- 
chologically, “doctors” are not only “doc- 
tors” but simultaneously often also “anti- 
doctors”; “teachers” are not only “teach- 
ers” but also “anti-teachers,” and the like. 
Thus, in being classified in terms of their 
occupational personality, they will often 
have the feeling of being misclassified and 
even misunderstood. By the way, this might 
be one of the reasons why fathers often wish 
their sons to choose another occupation than 
their own. Here again, as elsewhere, the 
source of the misinterpretations is to be 
found in the mistakenly oversimplified as- 
sumption concerning the relation between 
the inner personality and the social role 
played by the individual.’ 

Even if the performed classification, in a 
given case, would he appropriate in so far as 
it would help to grasp and to define the occu- 
pational persona'ity of an individual cor- 

7See my article, ‘(On Some Psychological Con- 


flicts in Occupational Life,” Occupational Psychology 
(London), XIV (1940), 107-11. 
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rectly, it would still grasp and define only 
one aspect of his total personality. The total 
configuration would still remain beyond the 
range of social perception, and hence a kind 
of misinterpretation often is taking place. 
Finally, we have to admit that occupa- 
tional stereotypes and images are, to some 
degree, really either false or at least dis- 
torted conceptions. This is another, and 
some people would probably say the most 
important, source of misinterpretations and 
misunderstandings in this area of interhu- 
man relations. Perhaps the following joke is 
as good an illustration of the distorted con- 
ceptions inherent in our stereotypes of occu- 
pational personality as any we might offer: 
Two friends were crossing the ocean on a 
passenger liner. On a windy afternoon while 
on deck, they fell to discussing their fellow- 
passengers. One of the friends prided him- 
self on being able to tell the occupation of 
persons just by looking at them. Noticing a 
particular lady standing over by the rail, he 
offered to bet his friend ten dollars that she 
was a schoolteacher. The friend asked what 
made him so sure. He replied, “Oh, I don’t 
know. She just looks like one.” When the 
bets were placed, they decided to settle the 
matter by asking the lady herself. They in- 
troduced themselves, and the second friend 
said, “Pardon us, but will you settle a 
friendly little wager for us? My friend here 
has bet me ten dollars that you are a school- 
teacher. Are you?” The lady smilingly re- 
plied, ‘““No, I am just seasick. That’s why I 
look this way!”’ Actually, of course, as the 
reader will be quick to recognize, the joke 
has a dual thrust, but that distorted concep- 
tions are involved will not be questioned. 


IV. LIMITS OF INSIGHT AS SOURCES 
OF MISINTERPRETATIONS 


The title of this section indicates less ade- 
quately than is desirable the nature of its 
content. However, we were unable to find 
another one which would serve any better. 
Not the limits of insight themselves, as a 
source of misinterpretations, but rather the 
psychological consequences of the lack of 
awareness of those limits constitute the sub- 


ject matter with which we are here con- 
cerned. In other words, we shall examine 
those peculiar misinterpretations in human 
relations which emerge and distort our so- 
cial perception, if and when we do not un- 
derstand that we do not understand other 
people who, in one way or another, are dif- 
ferent from ourselves. Our following discus- 
sion of this most perplexing problem will ar- 
rive at the very Socratic conclusion that, if 
people who do not understand each other at 
least understand that they do not under- 
stand each other, then they understand each 
other better than when, not understanding 
each other, they do not even understand 
that they do not understand each other. 
The need, the desire, to “understand” 
other people has two roots. They are: our 
pragmatic need to be able to anticipate and 
to control happenings which affect our own 
welfare, that is, in this case the behavior of 
other people; and our expressive desire to 
communicate with our fellow-men and to 
reach out for their sympathetic response. 
Not to understand is, then, a disturbing and 
perplexing experience because it frustrates 
these two basic needs and desires of ours. 
In approaching the problem under im- 
mediate attention, we have to take the fol- 
lowing facts into consideration: First, people 
are different both as individuals and, collec- 
tively, as members of different groups. Sec- 
ond, our potentialities for understanding 
people who are different from ourselves, 
whether more or less comprehensive, have 
always certain inevitable limits and limita- 
tions, which we are unable to transcend. 
And, third, as mentioned already above, 
meeting and dealing with people whose per- 
sonality structure and whose motives of be- 
havior are beyond the range of our compre- 
hension, and with whom therefore we are 
unable to communicate adequately, is a 
very perplexing and disturbing experience. 
The last is especially true, if we have in 
common with them problems which require 
some kind of co-operation, so that we cannot 
escape the emerging dilemma by the simple 
technique of avoiding them. A very typical, 
mostly unconscious, reaction to this disturb- 
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ing and perplexing experience consists in 
trying to recover the threatened peace of 
mind by performing a pseudo-understanding 
through misinterpretations and thus pre- 
venting the achievement of a genuine under- 
standing. 

To be more specific, we have to realize 
that other personalities may lie beyond the 
range of our insight either because they be- 
long to another psychological type, or be- 
cause they belong to another cultural type, 
or because they belong to another “situa- 
tional” type. Let us now examine these 
three main obstacles to an understanding of 
people who are substantially different from 
ourselves. 

In discussing first the sources of misinter- 
pretations which originate in the differences 
between psychological types, it is interesting 
to note that we possess a much richer litera- 
ture about the problem of different psycho- 
logical types as such, and their various clas- 
sifications, than about the problem of inter- 
personal relations between individuals who 
belong to different types. Why so important 
and fascinating a problem has been rela- 
tively so neglected is something of a mys- 
tery. 

A good example of misunderstandings 
rooted in the differences of psychological 
types is to be seen in the tendency of intro- 
verted (contemplative) and extroverted (ac- 
tivistic) personalities to misinterpret and 
misevaluate each other, because they are 
unable to understand that they are moti- 
vated by different meanings of life. The in- 
troverted-contemplative person, therefore, 
will look frequently upon the extroverted- 
activistic as upon a busybody who conceals 
from himself his inner emptiness by releas- 
ing his restlessness in various meaningless 
pseudo-activities. This attitude of a con- 
templative-introverted personality finds a 
very clear expression in a dictum by Anatole 
France that Napoleon would not have 
wasted his time in conquering Europe if he 
had been only half as intelligent as Spinoza. 
Or, again, in a suggestion made recently by 
Karl Mannheim for the creation of a kind of 
modern monastery to which people could 


retreat who (like Mannheim himself and 
also the author of this study) find the pres- 
ent “civilization of busybodies” pretty un- 
bearable. To the activistic extrovert, on the 
other hand, the contemplative introvert of- 
ten looks like an irresponsible dreamer who 
conceals from himself his inability for re- 
sponsible action by indulging in an attitude 
which “does not lead anywhere.” The con- 
templative introvert wishes to understand 
why people feel and think and behave as 
they do; the extroverted-activistic person 
wishes “‘to do something about it.” 

Both the introvert and the extrovert tend 
obviously to misunderstand each other be- 
cause the difference in the meaning of life 
and the related inner motivations of the op- 
posite type are beyond the range of their re- 
spective psychological insight. Such insight 
could be obtained only if, first of all, they 
would start to understand that they do not 
understand each other. And this, in turn, 
would presuppose a full realization of the 
fact that people are different and that conse- 
quently we are bound to misinterpret those 
who are basically different in their personal- 
ity structure as being “wrong” in one way or 
another as long as we do not accept the fact 
with its full implications that it is an in- 
evitable fate of men to see the world differ- 
ently and to develop different meanings and 
values of life. 

Another, equally illuminating, example 
can be taken from the field of political psy- 
chology. There can be little doubt that dif- 
ferences of personality type play an impor- 
tant, even though certainly not an all-im- 
portant, role in motivating differences of po- 
litical attitudes and ideologies. The conser- 
vative is not necessarily conservative only 
because he simply defends the status quo 
from which he, or his group, derives some 
important benefits. It is just as possible that 
he is conservative because certain tradi- 
tional values of life constitute for him the 
deepest and most genuine meaning of life or 
because he has come (like Edmund Burke, 
for instance) to the conviction that social 
life is essentially based on certain traditional 
mechanisms, which cannot be changed even 
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by the most radical revolutions. But to un- 
derstand this is beyond the limits of the 
psychological comprehension of the genuine 
radical. To him the conservative is inevi- 
tably and always nothing but an evil “re- 
actionary” who either fools himself by ra- 
tionalizing his motives or is fooling others by 
disguising his real goals, aimed at oppression 
and exploitation, by pretending that he de- 
fends certain alleged values of life. Admit- 
tedly, the radical’s judgment is often right. 
However, it is by no means always so. The 
radical and, of course, also his conservative 
counterpart are unable to understand that 
possibly they do not understand the motives 
of each other. And they seek to restore their 
peace of mind in facing political disagree- 
ments by achieving a pseudo-understanding 
through misunderstanding of the real moti- 
vations of the opponent. We are saying that 
they restore in this way their peace of mind, 
for now they can feel that they themselves 
are “right” and that “something is wrong 
with the other,”—to believe which is one of 
the most essential conditions of happiness in 
life. The more limited the range of our in- 
sight, the stronger the tendency to moralize 
and to denounce those with whom we dis- 
agree but whom we are unable or unwilling 
to understand. The broader the range of our 
insight, the stronger the tendency to replace 
moralizing by understanding, politics by 
psychology and sociology.® 

Limits of insight with reference to cul- 
tural differences create another type of psy- 
chological perplexity and evoke, as one of 
the typical responses, another form of smug 
pseudo-understanding by actual misunder- 
standing. Again, we fail to understand that 
people whose personalities are shaped by 
another culture are psychologically differ- 
ent—that they see the (social) world in a dif- 
ferent way and react to it as they see it. In- 
stead we tend to resolve our perplexity aris- 
ing out of the experience that other people 
see the world differently than we see it our- 


§ Cf. the insightful discussion of basic misunder- 
standings in nationalistic and ideological conflicts of 
our time in Emery Reves, The Anatomy of Peace 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1945). 


selves by declaring that those others, in 
consequence of some basic intellectual and 
moral defect, are unable to see the things 
“as they really are” and to react to them “in 
a normal way.” We thus imply, of course, 
that things are in fact as we see them and 
that our ways are the normal ways. Instead 
of understanding that something is wrong 
with his own insight, our “normal man” 
declares that something is wrong with the 
others. 

Here perhaps more than at any other 
place the Socratic wisdom holds true accord- 
ing to which a man who does understand at 
least that he does not understand is much 
closer to the truth than one who, deceiving 
himself by pseudo-understanding, does not 
even understand that he does not under- 
stand. Declaring, for instance, that it is “one 
world” in which we live does not solve but 
rather conceals the real problem. Our dif- 
ficulties in intercultural and thus also in in- 
ternational relations are the consequence of 
the fact that the “one world,” which be- 
came ‘“‘one”’ through the revolution of com- 
munications and transportations, is seen en- 
tirely differently by different people. Each 
of them is equally convinced of seeing the 
one world “as it really is” and of being faced 
by other people who, having a “confused 
mind” or being misled by “bad men” and 
“wrong ideas,” are unable to see the things 
“as they really are.’’9 

Finally, other people’s attitudes, motiva- 


9 See the essay, “The Jews and Antisemitism,” in 
my Diagnosis of Antisemitism (‘‘Sociometry Mono- 
graph,” No. 8 [Beacon, N.Y.: Beacon Press, 
1946]). It might be, incidentally, of interest to 
note that (native) Americans, even if they are 
otherwise sophisticated, in observing the admit- 
tedly frequent personality distortions and derange- 
ments among the recent European immigrants, es- 
pecially the intellectuals, tend often to misinterpret 
these difficulties as having their origin in the past 
European traumatic experiences, whereas in fact 
they have their origin rather in the psychological and 
moral dilemmas of adjustment to a new culture. 
These misunderstandings are intensified and compli- 
cated by the fact that the newcomers, in order to 
survive, have often to hide the real cause of their 
psychological predicament, this all the more so that 
sometimes not only cultural but also ideological con- 
flicts are involved. 
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tions, and behavior may lie beyond the 
range of our psychological comprehension 
because other people are placed in a situa- 
tion which is radically different from our 
own. A famous example of this kind of limits 
of insight is offered by the perplexity of that 
French aristocratic lady at the beginning of 
the French Revolution who could not under- 
stand why people were so excited about not 
having bread to eat, since, obviously, they 
could easily have satisfied their hunger by 
eating cakes. This is a social blindness, by 
the way, which finds its most tragic counter- 
part in the social blindness of the privileged 
of our.own era, whether they are privileged 
individuals, privileged classes, or privileged 
nations—but more about it later. 

As a matter of fact, we have distorted, 
and even perverted, in our modern world not 
only the idea of liberty but also the idea of 
equality. We are paying a terrible price for 
it, and the end of our self-inflicted sufferings 
is not yet in sight. We have distorted and 
perverted the idea of liberty by calling in- 
security, amounting in its consequences 
sometimes to an outright slavery, “free- 
dom.” Of this first perversion many intelli- 
gent people in our time are well aware. It 
seems rather doubtful whether there is as 
much awareness of the second ideological 
distortion—the distortion of the idea of 
=equality—for what equality means, or rather 
ought to mean realistically and intelligently, 
is that people should have equal opportuni- 
ties in life in spite of the fact that they are in 
many respects different. We tend, however, 
again and again to confuse and to distort 
this idea by declaring, or silently assuming, 
or implying, that “people are alike” and 
that “‘there are essentially no differences be- 
tween men.” This, of course, is disastrous 
nonsense. 

We have distorted, however, not only the 
idea of equality but also its counterparts and 
shadows, the concepts of inequality and of 
prejudice. Since people are different, consid- 
ering people as being different is not “‘preju- 
dice.” The prejudiced are not those who insist 
that people are different, in various respects 
and by various reasons, but those who deny 


it. Insisting that people who are different are 
not different means making propaganda for 
misunderstanding each other. Since we are 
different, we can only understand each other 
if we admit and are aware in what respects 
and why we are different. Prejudice comes in 
only if we misinterpret the existing differ- 
ences in terms of inferiority and the like. 
This ambiguity in the concepts of equal- 
ity, inequality, and prejudice, this confusion 
of “being different” and “being inferior,” is 
probably one of the most characteristic fea- 
tures of the American scene and is highly re- 
sponsible for the peculiar confusion of hu- 
man relations in this country. In drawing a 
comparison with Europe (a comparison 
which serves only the purpose of illuminat- 
ing the issue involved and does not imply 
any evaluation), we might say that in the 
United States the tensions between groups 
which are “different” are less intense but 
more confused than in Europe. The cul- 
turally different European groups are identi- 
fying each other overtly as being different, 
this all the more that, by and large, they are 
citizens of different countries and, with some 
few exceptions, are geographically segre- 
gated from each other. The intercultural 
tensions, therefore, take in Europe the form 
of open, external, international conflicts, 
whereas in this country the intercultural 
(and interracial) tensions operate in the 
more repressed forms of “prejudice” and 
“discrimination.” Applying a medical meta- 
phor to these two types of tensions, we 
might say that Europe, as far as intergroup 
relations are concerned, is suffering by inter- 
mittent, but violent, attacks of pneumonia, 
whereas the intergroup tensions in this 
country might rather be compared to a mild 
but chronic tuberculosis. 
The misinterpretations which have their 
roots in the distortions of both the concept 
of equality and inequality become clearly 
visible in the dilemma which the minorities 
are facing when confronted by a majority 
which is trapped in the maze of this con- 
ceptual confusion. Several possible avenues 
of adjustment are open to minority group 
members under these circumstances, but no 
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one or several of them offer complete satis- 
faction, and all exact a price. 

On the one hand, minority members may 
attempt to escape the situation they are con- 
fronted with by trying to conceal the exist- 
ing differences in appearance, language, be- 
havior, and other significant aspects of per- 
sonality. They may do this by propagandiz- 
ing that “there are no differences at all,” or, 
if there are any, that “they are not sig- 
nificant,” and that to say something else “‘is 
prejudice.” This solution—the history of 
the Jews proves it so conclusively that cnly 
the blind can disregard it—obviously does 
not work. It does not work, first, because the 
existing differences do not disappear by the 
magical procedure of being denied but rather 
remain and sound through all disguises, pre- 
tenses, and concealments. The majority 
feels, therefore, that the minority tries to 
solve the problem by a kind of deception, 
which certainly does not improve the situa- 
tion. And, second, this solution does not 
work, because the mimicry has to be paid 
for at the very high psychological price of 
repressing and distorting real personality. 
Hence it becomes true that it is indeed the 
most honest and most sensitive members of 
minorities who either refuse to pay this price 
or, if paying it, are most heavily frustrated 
and disturbed by its burden. 

On the other hand, the minorities can try 
to solve the dilemma by admitting being dif- 
ferent. Those who are choosing this second 
way feel that, even if this choice should lead 
to being rejected as a kind of a “stranger,” 
it is still more honorable to be rejected for 
what one really is than to be accepted for 
what one really is not. They prefer to pre- 
serve the integrity of their personalities and 
are willing to pay the price of not being 
accepted. 

There are, of course, many types of in- 
termediate solutions or pseudo-solutions 
through which members of minorities might 
try to adjust, or even partly succeed in ad- 
justing, themselves superficially, on the level 
of external behavior, stil] preserving the in- 
tegrity of their inner personalities. It will 
depend largely on the personality type 


which solution different members of minori- 
ties will be inclined to choose and which 
price they will be able to pay. 

It is the perversion of the idea of equality 
which prevents us from understanding 
people who are different from ourselves and 
from being tolerant about their being dif- 
ferent. Since we start with the false assump- 
tion that “people are essentially alike,”’ and 
then find by experience that they are unlike, 
we confuse all issues involved and denounce 
as well as persecute each other because we 
are different. 

This apparent paradox that the idea of 
equality actually does not engender the ex- 
pected “brotherhood of man” but, on the 
contrary, intolerance and persecution should 
not arouse in us too great a surprise. In fact, 
it is only a modern version of another his- 
torical paradox, namely, that monotheism, 
in spite of its all-embracing meaning, turned 
out in the past to be one of the most power- 
ful sources of intolerance. Both cases are es- 
sentially similar, for in the same way as the 
“ene world” is inevitably seen differently by 
different people, each claiming to see it cor- 
rectly, so also the “one God” was conceived 
and imagined by different religions in a dif- 
ferent way. Each of them felt called upon to 
fight for the “one God” against infidels who, 
misled by false prophets, became so thor- 
oughly blinded that they were unable to 
recognize the one God “as he really is.” 

Since it is obviously a basic fact that the 
range of our psychological insight is always 
limited in scope; since we tend to misinter- 
pret what we are unable to understand be- 
cause it lies beyond the threshold of our 
comprehension; since we are trying, by an 
unconscious defense mechanism, to over- 
come our perplexity in the face of our dis- 
agreements and to maintain our belief that 
it is we, and not the others, who see the 
things “‘as they really are,” it is clear that, of 
all types of people, the one most likely to 
avoid this kind of misinterpretation is the 
type of personality which contains within its 
own makeup as many diverse potentialities 
as possible. In other words, the “‘born” psy- 
chologist, sociologist, anthropologist, is the 
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“marginal man” who, split within himself, is 
fully aware that the world is not as “we” see 
it but that “we” see it as we do because we 
are as we are. It is simply not true that any- 
body can be “trained” to be a good psy- 
chologist, sociologist, or anthropologist. 
This naive assumption is, unfortunately, at 
the bottom of many striking defects and 
forms of social blindness in our standardized 
and mechanized social science. Do we wish 
to cure our sick society which reflects itself 
in a distorted way in the broken mirror of a 
sick social science? If so, we should indeed 
admit, and even insist, that only a rich per- 
sonality, possessing various and contradic- 
tory psychological, cultural, and situational 
experiences, is or can be really equipped with 
the indispensable inner potentialities to ap- 
proach the job of social analysis. Only such a 
personality can have adequate insight into 
the different forms of motivation, the differ- 
ent cultural patterns, the different types of 
situational dynamics in terms of what they 
mean to those who are directly involved, 
and not in terms of what they mean, or how 
they look, to a spectator who is unaware of 
his own hidden and silent frame of reference 
dominating and biasing his social perception. 

Since the concept of prejudice is quite 
particularly responsible for preventing a 
realistic approach to the problems centered 


SILENT FALSE ASSUMPTIONS 


. 1. People are essentially alike; to insist that 
are different is prejudice. 


2. All people.can be subdivided into those who 
are and those who are not prejudiced. 


3. “They” are prejudiced, but “we” are not. 
4. The common man is prejudiced, but the 


social scientist is not. 


5. The stereotypes concerning characteristics 
of cultural and racial groups are entirely 
false. 


around the “limits of insight” and the “dis- 
tortions of the idea of equality,” we wish to 
conclude this section with some critical 
comments concerning the silent presupposi- 
tions of this concept. It is our contention 
that the validity of these presuppositions is 
open to serious question. The concept of 
prejudice tends rather to camouflage than to 
illuminate the essential factors in intergroup 
tensions. It reveals sometimes more interest- 
ing facts about the bias of the particular so- 
cial scientist than about the attitudes of the 
“prejudiced” common man who is the object 
of the investigation. 

In order to make our position very clear, 
we are listing in two parallel columns what 
we consider to be the silent presuppositions 
of the current theory of prejudices, on the 
one hand, and the suggested corrections for 
these presuppositions, on the other. We do 
not contend that in all interpretations based 
on the concept of prejudice all silent presup- 
positions listed in the left column are operat- 
ing and effective. We insist only that, in all 
interpretations and theories of this sort, 
some of these presuppositions are playing an 
important, disturbing, as well as distorting, 
role. We insist also that, once these silent, 
hidden presuppositions are made explicit, 
their illusory character becomes indispu- 
tably and obviously clear. 


SUGGESTED CORRECTIONS 


1. People are in important respects, by various 
reasons, different, individually and collec- 
tively; to deny differences which are actual- 
ly there is prejudice. 

2. All people are prejudiced, in one way or an- 
other. To assume that being prejudiced is a 
specific characteristic of certain people is 
prejudice. 

3. We perceive the prejudices in others but 
fail to perceive them in ourselves. 

4. The prejudices of social scientists consist in 
the silent assumptions with which they ap- 
proach the problem of “‘prejudices’”—not to 
mention many others. 

5. The stereotypes concerning characteristics 
of cultural and racial groups are a combina- 
tion of truth and falsehood. 
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6. The prejudices are the main cause of inter- 
group tensions. 


7. Intergroup tensions which are not based on 
conflicts of economic interests are not 
“real”; they are artificial or the result of 
propaganda or “rationalizations.” 


8. Prejudices are acts of aggression. 


g. People are (or ought to be) rational; all ir- 
rational factors are prejudices. 


10. If our dislikes refer to individual character- 
istics of other people, then this is antipathy; 
if they refer to collective characteristics, 
this is prejudice. 


11. People are prejudiced against one another 
because they do not know one another well. 
If they knew one another better, the preju- 
dices would automatically disappear. 

12. Prejudices are the only, or at least the most 
important, form of collective distortions of 
social perception. 


There are, in all probability, still other 
“silent assumptions” at the bottom of the 
current theory of “prejudices” which will 
require some further clarification and rectifi- 
cation. Let the reader add to the list if he 
can, but in the meantime let us take cog- 
nizance of at least these and of the misinter- 
pretations and confusions to which they 
lead. 


V. MECHANISMS OF RIGIDITY 


Under this head we shall discuss two mis- 
interpretative mechanisms: first, the tend- 
ency to “stabilize” the image of other people 
in our own mind and, second, the tendency 
to make this image “definite.” Especially 
the first of these two mechanisms, that is, 
the tendency to stabilize the image, consti- 
tutes one of those sociopsychological illu- 
sions which are essentially dynamic in char- 


6. The main thing is that people are different, 
and identified with different groups, and not 
that they are “prejudiced.” 

7. Intergroup tensions which have their origin 
in differences of inner or external personali- 
ty, ie., cultural and racial tensions, are as 
real as tensions which have their roots in 
conflicts of interests. 

8. Prejudices are acts of defense by which 
people defend the integrity of their own per- 
sonality, their own culture, their own group. 

g. There are many meanings and values of life 
which are not rational in the utilitarian 
sense of this term. To call all nonrational or 
irrational factors prejudices is a prejudice. 
Societies without basic irrational beliefs 
tend to disintegrate. 

to. Our likes and dislikes operate on two levels; 
we may like or dislike other people either 
because of their individual characteristics or 
because they represent a certain type. This 
type may be cultural, racial, or simply psy- 
chological. 

11. To say the least, it works both ways. Very 
often the difficulties in human relations de- 
velop and are aggravated if people get closer 
acquainted with one another. 

12. There are many other collective distortions 
of social perception; some of them are much 
more important than the so-called preju- 
dices. 


acter. This means that they tend to impose 
upon the “reality” which they “represent” 
those characteristics which correspond to 
their own illusory content. In other words, 
the relative stability of the personality “it- 
self’ is, partly, only the result of the process 
of stabilization of its image in interhuman 
relations. This peculiar interdependence be- 
tween “illusion” and “reality,” in which, 
paradoxically, the illusion is often the more 
dynamic factor, has to be kept in mind in the 
following discussion. 

The tendency to ‘‘stabilize’”’ the image.— 
This tendency is somewhat akin to the tend- 
ency to overestimate the unity of personal- 
ity and differs from it mainly by the fact 
that it operates in the dimension of time. We 
could even say that we are dealing here 
simply with the tendency to overestimate 
the unity of personality in the life-history of 
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the individual. Still, we believe there is value 
in considering the tendency to stabilize the 
personality image as a specific mechanism. 

In consequence of this tendency, which, 
as we shall see, has its roots in certain re- 
quirements of human relations, our inter- 
pretations and expectations operate under 
the silent assumption that other people do 
not change fundamentally, even if actually 
they do undergo far-reaching transforma- 
tions of their personality structure. Other 
people, so we assume, might have changed 
their views, convictions, attitudes, loyalties, 
and sentiments, but essentially they are still 
the same persons. Specifically, John Smith 
at sixty is “the same” John Smith he was 
when he was, let us say, twelve years of age. 
Now, the points we claim here are, first, that 
our tendency to “stabilize” the image of 
other people’s personalities goes often be- 
yond what is warranted by the personalities 
“themselves” to which this process of stabi- 
lization refers; and, second, as mentioned al- 
ready above, that the relative constancy of 
personalities “themselves” is, to a substan- 
tial degree, the result of a conscious or un- 
conscious inner adjustment to their images. 
This is not to say, of course, that the stabil- 
ity of the image is the only cause of the sta- 
bility and identity of the personality “‘it- 
self.” 

If we approach the problem of this image 
stabilization from the sociological point of 
view, we realize that mutual expectations of 
a considerable degree of constancy, stabil- 
ity, and continuity of personalities in the 
dimension of time are among the basic pre- 
suppositions of an orderly organization of 
human relations. It is only through the con- 
tinuity and stability of personality that the 
individual becomes a predictable and re- 
sponsible member of human society and ac- 
quires the potentiality of being a bearer of 
rights and duties. If society wants to main- 
tain itself in terms of an orderly and pre- 
dictable organization, it simply cannot toler- 


0 Tn the last section of this chapter we shall in- 
troduce a conceptual scheme which, we hope, will 
clarify what we mean by talking about the person- 
ality “‘itself,” and also its relation to its own image. 


ate John Smith’s declaring suddenly at sixty 
that he has undergone a total transforma- 
tion of his personality and that he is not 
John Smith any more but someone else. 
Even if this were to be perfectly true, that 
is, even if John Smith could psychologically 
cease to be John Smith, other people would 
continue to treat him as John Smith and ex- 
pect, or even compel, him to behave accord- 
ingly. This must be the case, for it is in the 
nature of social relations that their basic as- 
sumptions and expectations have to be ac- 
cepted as valid even if at times these are 
much at variance with the facts which they 
allegedly represent. Otherwise, a predictable 
functioning of social relations would not be 
possible, and society, as we know it, could 
not exist." 

In what way are we justified in consider- 
ing the tendency toward stabilization of per- 
sonality images as misinterpretative in na- 
ture? As in the case of some other misinter- 
pretations, what we are dealing with here 
are distortions through exaggeration rather 
than outright falsifications. Or, to put it an- 
other way, the tendency toward stability, 
continuity, and identity of the image goes 
beyond the degree of stability, continuity, 
and identity which, by and large, we find in 
the other persons. This is a state of affairs 
which is complicated, and often obscured, 
by the fact of the dynamic interaction be- 
tween the “image” and the “reality” to 
which the “image” not only refers but 
which it actually shapes. Again we empha- 
size that images are not only “images” but 
also dynamic factors which control the de- 
velopment as well as the behavior of per- 
sonality. 

In spite of these intervening complica- 
tions, the fact remains and needs to be rec- 
ognized that, in all concrete phases of this 
dynamic interaction between the images and 

1 Sociologists like Max Weber insist that pre- 
dictability of behavior is a specific requirement of 
modern (capitalist) society, for this society is essen- 
tially based on prediction and calculation. If one 
accepts this theory, then the tendency to stabilize 
the personality image would have to be interpreted 


in the light of this specific social and historical back- 
ground. 
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the personalities which they represent, there 
persists very frequently a certain degree of 
tension and discrepancy between the rhythm 
of the transformations of personalities and 
the rhythm of the transformations of the 
corresponding images in the minds of other 
people. The discrepancy is without a doubt 
the source of many frustrations and con- 
flicts, for images in the minds of other people 
which do not change in correspondence with 
a transformation of our inner personality, 
directly or indirectly, prevent us from being 
ourselves. Hence we have either to adjust 
ourselves to those “lagging” images; or, at 
least, we have somehow to take them into 
account. The depth of these conflicts and 
tensions and the intensity of the possible re- 
actions will, of course, depend on the per- 
sonality type of the individuals who are in- 
volved and on the vicissitudes in the history 
of their lives. Some of these conflicts, ten- 
sions, and reactions will be discussed in the 
last section of this chapter.” 

No one of us entirely escapes the influ- 
ence of this “lag” between what other people 
think we still are and what we know we have 
become, but some of us experience it more 
vividly and intensely than others. Among 
those most likely to have the intensified ex- 
perience are persons who grow up in one 
class and section of our heterogeneous society 
and as young adults take up a lifework 
which moves them into different levels or 
strata. Resulting conflicts and tensions are 
enhanced when such persons attempt to 
maintain a high frequency of contacts with 
both or all the groups. Often in such cases 
adjustment is made through a splitting of 
personality (usually not pathological in de- 
gree). The person becomes, as it were, two 
or more personalities, each showing itself in 
the different setting. However, at best such 
adjustment is only a compromise and neces- 
sarily leaves a residue of uncomfortable, at 
times almost unbearable, conditions. Mis- 
interpretation demands its pound of flesh! 

The tendency to make the image “‘definite.” 

™ Conflicts and tensions of this type are the cen- 


tral theme of many novels, short stories, and plays 
by Pirandello. 


—One of the very significant characteristics 
of such personality factors as attitudes, sen- 
timents, opinions, and many others is fre- 
quently their vagueness and ambiguity. 
Among modern psychologists, men like Wil- 
liam James (“stream of consciousness’’) and 
William Stern (“Ungestalt”) have very 
strongly emphasized this fact. The psycho- 
analytical concept of ambivalence also re- 
fers to one aspect of this basic ambiguity of 
certain personality characteristics. 

However, again, we find that common- 
sense social perception operates in a way 
which disregards this peculiar nature of 
many personality factors. We are prone to 
attribute and to expect in others a definite- 
ness of attitudes, sentiments, and views 
which simply is not there. The tendency, 
therefore, to shape the image of other people 
under the mistaken assumption that they 
“themselves” do possess characteristics 
which are definite is again a source of distor- 
tions and misinterpretations, since many of 
their characteristics are in fact ambiguous 
and vague."3 

Analyzing this mechanism further, we see 
that the vagueness and ambiguity of certain 
personality factors are by no means the re- 
sult, or reflection, of some defect in the in- 
sight and penetration of the observer. They 
are rather inherent characteristics of certain 
psychological phenomena. To ignore the fact 
that certain personality factors are inher- 
ently vague and ambiguous is a fallacy 
which leads to misinterpretations in every- 
day life and to a misstatement of certain 
theoretical problems. On the scientific level 
this fallacy can be found, for instance, in the 
attitude and opinion research which is often 
based on|{the silent assumption that people 
do have “definite” attitudes and opinions 
and that it is our scientific task to determine 
this “definiteness.” As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, most people have confused, ambigu- 
ous, indefinite opinions about many things, 
and their attitudes and sentiments are often 


13 Gestalt psychologists would probably interpret 
this tendency in the light of the principle of preg- 
nancy. The author of this study would be quite will- 
ing to accept this interpretation. 
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still more confused.{The questionnaires fre- 
quently imply, or even impose, a definite- 
ness which, to say it once more, is simply not 
there. The result of this situation is that the 
findings often are seriously missing the 
point. It is also false always to say with ref- 
erence to these facts that if people have in- 
definite and ambiguous opinions this means 
either that they are “undecided” or that 
they “do not have any opinions at all.” This 
is true in some cases, but in many it is in- 
accurate and misleading. We insist that of- 
ten just this ambiguity and this indefinite- 
ness are very significant, inherent character- 
istics of the opinions, attitudes, and the like. 
However, here as elsewhere in this study, 
what we are primarily (even though not ex- 
clusively) interested in is not the influence 
of misinterpretative mechanisms upon psy- 
-hological research and theory but rather 
the way they function in human relations of 
everyday life. 

| We do not wish to enlarge upon the other- 
wise interesting question as to whether the 
“desire for definiteness”’ controls equally all 
forms of perception, or whether it is more 
pronounced in the field of social perception. | 
We wish only to make the guess that our de- 
sire for definiteness might be more intense in 
facing persons than in facing things as a kind 
of overreaction toward the more indefi- 
nite, vague, and elusive characteristics of 
the former as compared with the latter. In 
other words, it might be that the tendency 
toward definiteness, when confronted by 
persons, meets often a stronger resistance 
than if confronted by things and that we 
might, therefore, more intensely sense our 
perplexity and try to escape it unconsciously 
by imposing definiteness. However, here, 
too, differences of personality types, as well 
as differences in the types of human rela- 
tions, play in all probability an important 
role. Certain types might feel comfortable in 
the atmosphere of vagueness and indefinite- 
ness; others might feel in such an atmos- 
phere very disturbed." 

™ The fact that vagueness and indefiniteness 


might increase the impressive values of portraits 
(Rembrandt, as the greatest example) has been dis- 
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One of the times when we are probably 
imposing definiteness where it actually is not 
present is when we insist, as so often we do, 
that our friends and associates “‘be consist- 
ent.” Their very inconsistency of action 
should indicate ambiguity and vagueness in 
the related attitudes, beliefs, views, or the 
like. Yet we overlook and ignore this, ex- 
pecting and often demanding consistency. 
Again, we are shocked when we discover 
that our friends dislike us even while they 
also like us. Somehow we have never faced 
that fact and have even acquired the belief 
that they have only liking for us. Con- 
veniently, we have overlooked, or perhaps 
have actually never realized, the ambiguous 
(ambivalent) nature of the affections that 
develop among human associates. What is 
more, we behave in such a way as often to 
force our friends and associates not to admit 
or show their dislike for us. Our “mirrors” 
then reflect only part of our own “real” char- 
acteristics, and another distortion is “ef- 
ficiently” functioning! 

Summing up, we may say that the two 
mechanisms of rigidity are potential sources 
of misinterpretations in so far as they make 
us expect and assume in other persons cer- 
tain stable and definite characteristics which 
those persons do not possess. In order to sat- 
isfy our need for stability and definiteness, 
we shape, or rather misshape the image of 
other people in ascribing to their personality 
certain characteristics which are illusory in 
nature. 


VI. THE TENDENCY TO OVERESTIMATE THE 
ROLE OF PERSONAL AND TO UNDERESTI- 
MATE THE ROLE OF SITUATIONAL FACTORS 


First, some obvious statements about 
dynamics of personality. Human behavior is 
always determined by two sets of factors: by 
personality characteristics, whatever they 
be (dispositions, attitudes, tendencies, etc.), 


cussed by many authors in aesthetic theory. The 
points they usually make are that those two charac- 
teristics leave more space for the free play of imagi- 
nation in the spectator and that they endow the 
picture with elements of mystery and depth. 
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on the one hand, and by situational factors, 
among which social situations are by far the 
most important, on the other. Whatever we 
do, or fail to do, our behavior can never be 
understood as a manifestation of personality 
characteristics alone. We can understand it 
only if we take into account the structure of 
situations (the “field’’) in which this be- 
havior is taking place. Thus the completely 
unrealistic character of any, whether com- 
mon-sense or “‘scientific,” interpretations of 
personality which operate on the basis of the 
silent assumptions that human actions are 
nothing but an emanation, or manifestation, 
of certain personality characteristics. The 
ideological background of this fallacy we 
shall discuss later on. 

Now, even though personality and its be- 
havior are obviously and decidedly codeter- 
mined by social situations, and even though 
we often know “in principle” that this is the 
case, our unconscious interpretations “in 
fact” do not reckon with this basic state of 
affairs and function as if personal traits 
alone, or at least predominantly, do deter- 
mine the dynamics of human behavior. We 
all have in everyday life the tendency to in- 
terpret and to evaluate the behavior of other 
people in terms of specific personality char- 
acteristics rather than in terms of specific 
social situations in which those people are 
placed. More than that—the whole system 
of our sociomoral concepts such as “merit” 
and “guilt,” “success” and “failure,” “re- 
sponsibility,’ and the like, as accepted and 
applied in everyday life, is based on the as- 
sumption of a personal rather than situa- 
tional causation of human behavior. In in- 
terpreting actions as manifestations of per- 
sonal characteristics, under disregard of the 
all-important role played by social situa- 
tions, we chronically misinterpret the actual 
underlying motivations. Again and again, 
instead of saying that Dan or Tom or Sam 
behaved (or did not behave) in a specific 
way because he was placed in a specific situ- 
ation, we are prone to believe that he be- 
haved (or did not behave) in a certain way 
because he possesses (or does not possess) 
certain specific personal characteristics. 


The impact of this type of misinterpreta- 
tions is especially aggravated by a fact the 
significance of which can be clearly under- 
stood in the light of our analysis of the role 
of visibility in social perception (see chap. 
ii). With reference to the problem we are 
discussing here, the important point is that 
in perceiving and observing other people we 
do see the spatial situation in which they act 
but, as a rule, we are not in the position to 
see and to evaluate correctly the dynamic 
meaning of the social, invisible factors in the 
total situation controlling the behavior of 
those people. This total situation includes 
such all-important factors as social oppor- 
tunities and social barriers, relations of de- 
pendence and expectations of others, the 
bank account we possess and the hostilities 
we meet, which situational factors, as well as 
many others, are in their very nature “in- 
visible.” Consequently, if other people react 
to certain situations which are to them 
highly real but are not visible to us from our 
point of view, we fail to understand why 
they behave as they do even though in terms 
of those invisible factors their behavior is 
perfectly understandable and “reasonable.” 
What really happens is that, not being aware 
of our own social blindness, we misinterpret 
(and usually denounce) their behavior as 
“unreasonable,” or “abnormal,” or “aggres- 
sive.” 

It is hardly possible to exaggerate the im- 
portance of this type of social blindness in 
the crisis of our age. The complete, tragic 
blindness of the privileged concerning the 
life-situation of the underprivileged is the 
result of just this kind of not seeing the in- 
visible factors in the situations of others. 
Reaction, revolt against invisible social 
chains, is being misinterpreted by blind 
spectators as “aggressive behavior.”” Many 
things which happened between the two 
world wars would not have happened if 
social blindness had not prevented the 
privileged from understanding the predica- 
ment of those who were living in an invisible 
jail. It would be good perhaps if our justified 
horror about visible concentration camps 
would not blind us to the horrors of “in- 
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visible concentration camps,” of which there 
are a great many in our modern society. 
And, also, if our moral revolt against visible 
atrocities would not blunt our awareness of 
the invisible atrocities which insidiously 
poison and destroy human relations. Final- 
ly, we should try to understand better than 
we do that those who commit visible atroci- 
ties are often only taking revenge for in- 
visible ones of which they themselves were 
(invisible) victims. If the author were not a 
social scientist but a preacher, he would say 
at this place, “Let us pray... .” 

Certain clarifications about the concept 
of “abilities” will help us understand and to 
penetrate the peculiarly involved and con- 
fused relations between “‘personality traits” 
and “social situations.” At first glance the 
concept of “abilities” in terms of being able, 
or not being able, to do something, appears 
to be a neutral concept, far removed from 
any complicated distortions and misinter- 
pretations. However, if we examine it a little 
deeper, it becomes clear that this concept 
contains a peculiar ambiguity which is a 
symptom of an underlying confusion con- 
cerning the role and function of social situa- 
tions in motivating human behavior. This 
ambiguity and confusion, which do not arise 
by chance, consist in ascribing to the indi- 
viduals certain potentialities for action as 
their “own,” even though these potentiali- 
ties are actually only a concomitant, or cor- 
relate, of certain situational factors. In other 
words, we are confronted here again with 
one of those basic illusions of social percep- 
tion which operate both within our percep- 
tion of other people and within our self- 
perception. 

As a result of this peculiar illusion of self- 
perception, we experience as our “own” 
those of our potentialities which we owe, let 
us say, to money we possess, in the same 
way as we experience those we owe to in- 
trinsic psychological and physical character- 
istics. The same kind of illusion permeates 
our perception of other people. These illu- 
sions operate in such a way that the share of 
situational factors in endowing us as well as 
others with certain potentialities remains 


concealed from our awareness. To put it 
another way, the actual conditions and de- 
terminants of our potentialities (“abilities”) 
reflect themselves in our consciousness in a 
distorted way. 

The inevitable consequence of this illu- 
sion is that disturbances which occur in the 
field of social situations in which we have to 
act are often misinterpreted as intrinsic de- 
fects of personal endowments. Hence, the 
unemployed is ashamed of being unem- 
ployed, even if his being unemployed is ob- 
viously due to a general economic depres- 
sion, for he is correctly aware that, on the 
level of the emotionally all-important un- 
conscious interpretations “in fact,” his mis- 
fortune is being ascribed to him as a mani- 
festation of his alleged personal defects. Ac- 
tually he is often himself a victim of this 
same illusion. 

The traumatic experience of being unem- 
ployed is intensified by the invisibility of the 
situation and its associated conditions. If an 
individual is drowning in a lake, then other 
people present can see that he is drowning, 
and at least some of them will try to help 
him. If, on the other hand, an individual is 
“drowning” in the “invisible ocean” of un- 
employment, his predicament will not mo- 
bilize in others, even if they are present 
spectators, the attitudes of immediate help- 
fulness, for they are not aware in terms of an 
effective social perception that a fellow hu- 
man being is drowning. Thus, in a way, the 
situation of the man who is in danger of 
drowning in the “invisible ocean” of unem- 
ployment is more desperate than the situa- 
tion of a man who is drowning in the real 
ocean. (It might be of some interest to men- 
tion that the author was discussing this type 
of disturbing problems with a well-known 
American woman psychologist shortly after 
he arrived in this country and was some- 
what surprised at finding in her a complete 
and very responsive understanding. A few 
years later this woman psychologist com- 
mitted suicide. Possibly, she understood too 
much about the factual and moral dilemmas 
of our time.) 

The consequences of the illusion that 
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minimizes or excludes the role of situational 
factors are particularly aggravated by the 
fact that, as in other cases discussed pre- 
viously, the misinterpretative mechanism 
not only influences the image of personality 
but often also influences the structure of the 
personality “‘itself.” Here again the false 
image can eventually produce those person- 
ality characteristics which it, at first, only 
falsely reflected. The unemployed, to take 
up this example again, will often, under the 
all-pervading influence of collective misin- 
terpretations, come to ascribe to himself the 
consequences of his unfortunate conditions 
as his own fault. This can and does happen 
even if originally he understood the true role 
of the situational factors. He will become 
more and more insecure; the continuous fail- 
ure to cope with a situation he is unable to 
control will seemingly justify his feeling of 
inadequacy. Finally, the destructive psycho- 
logical process penetrates into the strata of 
his intrinsic abilities; his imposed inactivity 
not only undermines his self-confidence but, 
through lack of training, actually destroys 
his abilities “themselves.” 

We are here obviously confronted by an 
exceptionally deep-seated type of false social 
perception. In the last section of this chap- 
ter we shall present a conceptual framework 
of our own which, we hope, will enable us to 
replace the misconstruction concerning the 
interrelations between “personality traits” 
and “situational factors” by more adequate 
and more realistic conceptions. 

One further point we want to make before 
ending this section. The tendency to over- 
estimate the role of personal and to under- 
estimate the role of situational factors in hu- 
man motivations and in human behavior 
reveals more clearly than any other type of 
misinterpretations the tripartite interde- 
pendence among certain unconscious mis- 
interpretations operating in human rela- 
tions, their ideological (social, cultural) 
background, and their manifestations in sci- 
entific psychological thought. It is worth 
while to make this hidden interdependence 
explicit. 

Let us consider an example. What was the 


basic psychological presupposition of the 
dominant ideology of the nineteenth cen- 
tury? From the vantage point of time, it is 
easy to give the correct answer. This ideol- 
ogy was obviously based on the silent pre- 
supposition that it is the individual and his 
intrinsic personality characteristics which 
shape his fate in his social world. If he does 
possess the required valuable characteristics, 
he is bound to succeed. If he does not, he is 
bound to fail. It is he himself, and not the 
social conditions, which determine his fate. 
This, at least, was the creed of the dominant 
group through which it justified its own 
dominant position and was accepted without 
question even by many of those belonging to 
the groups being dominated. 

Let us now ask: What were the silent as- 
sumptions of scientific psychology in the 
same historical era, at least as far as they are 
related to our problem? In answer, we find a 
striking—one might even say a suspiciously 
striking—similarity between the ideological 
presuppositions pervading the personality 
misinterpretations in everyday life, on the 
one hand, and the silent presuppositions un- 
derlying the methods and interpretations as 
applied in psychological research and the- 
ory, on the other hand. We see the experi- 
mental laboratory psychology of the nine- 
teenth century investigating the individual 
as divorced from his all-important social 
setting and disregarding the role of situa- 
tional factors in human behavior. The psy- 
chologist thus, obviously, committed on the 
scientific level and in a “sophisticated way” 
the same misinterpretation of personality 
which the contemporary common man com- 
mitted, in a more naive way, in his everyday 
life relations.*5 

Would it, then, be exaggerating to follow 
certain suggestions of the modern sociology 
of knowledge and to formulate the hypothe- 
sis that this coincidence between the pre- 
suppositions of the dominant ideology and 


*8See Gordon W. Allport, ‘“The Psychologist’s 
Frame of Reference,” Psychological Bulletin, 
XXXVII (1940), 1-28; also my own article, ‘‘Frus- 
tration and Aggression or Frustration and Defense?” 
Journal of General Psychology (in press). 
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the dominant psychology did not occur by 
chance? Would it not be more than plausible 
to assume that in all probability both the 
common man and the scientific psychologist 
were, unconsciously of course, influenced by 
the same ideological and cultural back- 
ground, in consequence of which both devel- 
oped the tendency to underestimate the role 
of situational and to overestimate the role of 
personal factors in human behavior? This 
would mean, of course, that the psycholo- 
gist, in spite of being “scientific,” has been 
by no means as objective and as free from 
ideological influences as he frequently has 
been inclined to believe. Thus, he misinter- 
preted in the same way and for the same 
hidden reasons as did his more modest col- 
league, the common man, who, after all, in 
his own way, is also a “psychologist.” As a 
matter of fact, in basic presuppositions and 
interpretations, the difference between the 
two was not so great as it might look on the 
surface. It is significant that orthodox psy- 
choanalysis, too, in spite of its determined 
opposition to academic psychology, was ob- 
viously dominated unconsciously by this 
same tendency to overestimate the role of 
personal and underestimate the role of situa- 
tional factors. Many blind spots of psycho- 
analysis were the consequence of the fact 
that Freud himself was never “socioana- 
lyzed” and did not realize the influence of 
his historical background upon his own the- 
ories. Only recently have there arisen within 
psychoanalysis definite efforts to correct this 
nonsociological bias (K. Horney, F. Alex- 
ander). This fact that even the antiacademic 
psychoanalysis was influenced by the same 
ideological factors as the ‘dominant’ aca- 
demic psychology shows the depth and the 
all-permeating power of the Zeitgeist upon 
the science in a given era. After all, both 
academic psychology and psychoanalysis, in 
spite of all differences, were children of the 
same age, and the identical ideological back- 
ground left an unmistakable impression 
upon the theory of both." 


16TIn regard to pseudo-objectivity see Robert S. 
Lynd, Knowledge for What? (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1937), esp. pp. 119 ff.; cf. also 


Furthermore, it seems also more than 
plausible that the definite turn toward tak- 
ing into account situational factors in psy- 
chology which has become more and more 
pronounced in the last two or three decades 
has not come about as the result only of a 
purely theoretical development. Rather, it 
appears probable that this change was 
brought about, or at least influenced, by cer- 
tain transformations occurring in the social 
and ideological field. As long, namely, as this 
social and ideological field was more or less 
stable, the paramount importance of situa- 
tional factors could easily remain hidden. 
However, in the period after World War I, 
revolutions, deep financial crises, wide- 
spread unemployment, and other events 
have shaken the stability of situational fac- 
tors and thus revealed their decisive psycho- 
logical importance. The traditional patterns 
of interpretation collapsed under the impact 
of these bewildering new experiences. 

Thus, again, in our own age we can ob- 
serve how the psychologist’s frame of refer- 
ence is undergoing a significant change in ac- 
cordance with the transformations of the 
interpretative patterns in the surrounding 
social and ideological field. The collapse of 
the individualistic nineteenth-century ideol- 
ogy and the apparent inadequacy of inter- 
pretations of human existence in the light of 
this ideology have induced psychologists 
more and more to restate their basic prob- 
lems and to approach human personality in 
terms of the newly emphasized personal and 
social experience. 

We do not want to be misunderstood. We 
by no means contend that the ideological 
factors mentioned above were the only ones 
which produced a certain one-siuedness in 
the outlook and approach of psychologists to 
their problems and were responsible for their 
blind spots with reference to the psychologi- 
cal importance of the social situation. Nei- 
ther do we contend that the transformations 


Hadley Cantril and Daniel Katz, ‘“‘Objectivity in 
Social Science,” in George W. Hartmann and Theo- 
dore Newcomb (eds.), Industrial Conflicts: A Psy- 
chological Interpretation (New York: Cordon Co., 
1939), Pp. 9-18. 
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which have occurred in the ideological and 
social field were the only ones which at last 
have induced the psychologists to grasp the 
basic importance of certain hitherto neg- 
lected facts. It is very difficult to ascertain 
in a reliable way how much certain transfor- 
mations of the basic psychological presup- 
positions were due to intrinsic, purely the- 
oretical considerations, and how far ideologi- 
cal influences insinuated themselves into 
this process of transformation. However, it 
seems to us in the face of such facts as we 
have presented that it would show extreme 
lack of perspective not to see the possibility, 
or even probability, of the psychologist’s 
frame of reference having been and being 
deeply influenced by the ideologically, or 
culturally, conditioned patterns of interpret- 
ing personality which permeate any given 
society. Some psychologists are overanxious 
lest personally conditioned intuitional fac- 
tors influence their scientific interpretations. 
Yet simultaneously they remain blind to 
ideologically or culturally conditioned dis- 
tortions of their whole approach. Such per- 
sons are in the position of the man who takes 
careful precautions in order to avoid some 
slight injury and, at the same time, is 
unaware that his whole organism is being 
sapped by a virulent disease. 


VII. THE MOTE-BEAM-MECHANISM™? 


We shall analyze and clarify this final 
mechanism by comparing it with the mecha- 
nism of projection with which it is often con- 
fused. Both mechanisms have in common 
that their operation results in a distortion of 
self-perception and perception of other 
people, and the two (as Socrates already 
knew) are always closely interrelated. How- 
ever, the lack of an adequate conceptual dis- 
tinction makes us overlook a significant 
difference between the two types of false 
social perception. 

The first of the two, projection in the spe- 
cific, psychiatric sense, consists in attribut- 


17 This section is a somewhat changed version of 
my article, ‘Projection and the Mote-Beam-Mech- 
anism,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
XLII (1947), 131-33. 


ing to other people certain characteristics 
which we do, but they actually do not, 
possess.™® 

The second consists in perceiving certain 
characteristics in others which we do not 
perceive in ourselves and thus perceiving 
those characteristics as if they were peculiar 
traits of the others. 

Projection can be, or easily become, 
pathological in nature and is one of the 
sources of paranoid developments. The sec- 
ond type is, unfortunately, by no means 
pathological but rather, individually and 
collectively, almost a universal feature of 
human nature. We all tend, therefore, to 
perceive (and to denounce) in others certain 
characteristics, for example, prejudices, or 
blind spots, or ideologies, or ethnocentrism, 
or aggressiveness, which, strangely enough, 
we ignore in ourselves. This lack of insight is 
obviously so widespread that its counter- 
part, namely, the ability to perceive in our- 
selves those characteristics which we notice 
and disapprove in others, must be consid- 
ered as a sign of an unusual detachment and 
almost “abnormally” keen insight. 

Although in both cases we are dealing 
with types of false social perception, the dis- 
tortion, as mentioned above, is in the two 
cases significantly different. In case of pro- 
jection, in the specified narrow sense, the re- 
sulting falsification refers to the content of 
the perception. If A, being suspicious him- 
self, instead of being aware of it, believes 
that it is he who is suspected (observed, per- 
secuted) by B, this means that he misper- 
ceives certain characteristics in B as well as 
in himself, for actually it is A who is sus- 
picious and not B. The projection consists, 
therefore, in falsely attributing certain char- 
acteristics to another person which this per- 
son actually does not possess. 


18 See the definition of “‘projection” in Psychi- 
atric Dictionary (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1940): ‘‘Projection. As used by psychiatrists, 
this means the process of throwing out upon another 
ideas and impulses that belong to oneself. It is the 
act of giving objective and seeming reality to what 
is subjective. ... The person who blamesanother for 
his own mistakes is using the projection mecha- 
nism.” 
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In the case of the second mechanism with 
which we are dealing, the content of the per- 
ception, that is, the perception of certain 
characteristics in other persons, is correct. 
The prejudice, the ideology, the ethnocen- 
trism, are not “projected” by us but are ac- 
tually there in the other person who is the 
object of the given perception. And the falsi- 
fication consists only in the silent assump- 
tion that those characteristics are particular 
to the other person or persons and that 
we ourselves are free of them. 

Now, it might be argued that the second 
type of false perception does not involve a 
distorted perception of other people but 
only a distorted self-perception. However, 
such an interpretation would not be correct 
and would miss an essential element in our 
distinction. Actually, the distortion involves 
not only the self-perception but also the per- 
ception of others, and it is just this falsifica- 
tion of social perception in which we are at 
present mainly interested. 

If a member of a certain group declares 
that the members of a second group are 
prejudiced, and overlooks or ignores that the 
members of other similar groups, including 
his own, have the same characteristics, this 
means that he ascribes to the members of the 
second group “being prejudiced” as their 
particular characteristic. Thus, even though 
the content of his perception is correct in so 
far as this characteristic is actually there in 
the members of the second group, the im- 
plied interpretation is false. If we use here 
the conceptual framework of the sociology 
of knowledge, we would say that in such a 
case the members of the first group perceive 
certain characteristics of the members of the 
second group in a “false perspective.” 

Consequently, if the members of the first 
group would (and could) be made aware of 
the nature of their false perception, the 
change would involve not only a transfor- 
mation of the self-perception but also a 
transformation of the perception of the 
members of the second group. On the verbal 
level this change would reveal itself in re- 
placing the statement, “Look how preju- 
diced they are” by, “Look, they are as prej- 


udiced as all other people including our- 
selves, although the content of their preju- 
dices seems to be somewhat different.” 

Once the distinction between projection 
and this second type of false social percep- 
tion is made explicit, it must become clear 
that in terms of interpersonal and inter- 
group relations of everyday life this second 
type plays a role incomparably more impor- 
tant than the mechanism of projection in the 
specific sense of this word. Especially in 
times as confused as ours, the tendency to 
perceive in others as something peculiar to 
them certain characteristics which we are 
unable (or unwilling) to perceive in our- 
selves assumes truly gigantic proportions. 
The author of this study is under the im- 
pression that research and theory of inter- 
human antagonisms tend at present to exag- 
gerate the role of such mechanisms as pro- 
jection, displacement, and frustration-ag- 
gression and to neglect or even to ignore the 
highly disturbing role of the mechanism 
which we discuss in this section. In order to 
have a name for it, let us call it the mote- 
beam-mechanism. 

It follows from what we have said that 
projection in the specific sense of “throwing 
out upon another the ideas and impulses 
that belong to one’s self” is mainly a prob- 
lem of abnormal psychology. The mote- 
beam-mechanism, on the other hand, is a 
problem of social psychology and sociology 
of knowledge. Since the mechanism of pro- 
jection, under the predominant influence of 
psychoanalysis, is actually at present in the 
focus of scientific attention, the mote-beam- 
mechanism is the main victim of the lack of 
an adequate conceptual distinction. This 
means that we either ignore its operation in 
many cases where it actually occurs or mis- 
interpret its nature in terms of projective (or 
other) mechanisms. 

The approach of psychological and so- 
ciological research and theory to such collec- 
tive phenomena as stereotypes, prejudices, 
ideologies, aggressiveness, is seriously viti- 
ated by the fact that the personal and social 
conditions of perceiving those phenomena 
are, naively, not taken into account. And, 
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still, this is actually the crux of the problem. 
Not only the common man but also the so- 
cial scientist is not enough aware that, as a 
rule, he notices only those stereotypes, prej- 
udices, etc., which, by one reason or an- 
other, he does not share and that he does not 
see those stereotypes, prejudices, etc., in 
which he himself is deeply involved. The 
more deep-seated they are, the more does he 
take them for granted. It would be better for 
theory as well as for practice if we were more 
aware of this fact than we usually are and 
would realize more keenly than we fre- 
quently do that this kind of sociopsychologi- 
cal blindness is one of the most important 
causes of the intellectual and moral con- 
fusion of our age. 


We wish to conclude this chapter by pre- 
senting a new classification of personality 
characteristics. Even though we are fully 
aware that this classification has its short- 
comings, we believe that it will be helpful in 
disentangling a conceptual confusion which 
prevents us from developing an adequate 
and realistic conception about total per- 
sonality.'? 

In place of the vague, confused, undiffer- 
entiated concept of personality “traits,” or 
personality “characteristics,” which con- 
sciously or unconsciously is applied both by 
popular and by scientific psychology, we are 
introducing this new classification. It is 
made from a sociopsychological point of 
view and distinguishes three categories 
which, taken together, compose total per- 
sonality. These categories we are designat- 
ing as the “real,” the “pseudo,” and the 
“sham” personality characteristics. 

To avoid any misunderstanding, we wish 
to make clear at once that in designating 
certain characteristics as “real,” others as 
“pseudo” and “sham,” we do not mean to 
imply that the “real” play a more effective 
and more important role in the formation or 
functioning of personality than do the 

19 This new classification of personality charac- 
teristics was published for the first time in the Socio- 
logical Review (Warsaw), IV (1936), 48-59, and 
again, in a modified form, in Character and Personali- 
ty, IX (1941), 218-26. 


others. Rather, our distinction is something 
very different. We shall call certain person- 
ality characteristics ‘‘real” not because they 
are more effective or more important than 
others but because, by and large, they are 
perceived as what they really are. On the 
other hand, we shall call certain characteris- 
tics “pseudo” or “sham” not because they 
are necessarily less effective or less impor- 
tant than the “real” ones but because they 
are perceived and interpreted not as what 
they really are but as “something else.”’ The 
following analysis will make the somewhat 
mysterious meaning of these statements 
clear. 

IThe “real” characteristics, according to 
the classification offered, are those person- 
ality characteristics which belong to the in- 
trinsic equipment of the individual inde- 
pendently, or nearly independently, of the 
situation in which he is placed! Of course, 
this does not mean either that they are un- 
changeable or that their actualization is not 
conditioned by opportunities or lack of op- 
portunities. It means only that, as a psycho- 
logical disposition, they exist in a way which 
is (nearly) independent of any definite situa- 
tion. 

Here are some examples to clarify our 
meaning. Consider musical or mathematical 
capacities. The development of these capaci- 
ties depends, of course, on environmental 
opportunities. However, these capacities as 
intrinsic potentialities, or the form and de- 
gree they have reached, are not related 
dynamically to any specific situation. Again, 
certain urges and needs, as, for example, the 
urge to dominate, are intrinsically part of an 
individual’s makeup. The actualization or 
gratification of such urges is, of course, con- 
ditioned, or related, to different environ- 
mental factors. However, the urges and 
needs as dispositions are there as intrinsic 
characteristics of the given personality. They 
are more or less at the general disposal of the 
individual under many and various setsof cir- 
cumstances and are not simply correlated to 
certain fairly definite situations. This situa- 
tional independence of the “real” personal- 
ity characteristics will become clearer after 
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the two other groups of characteristics have 
been identified. The main contribution of 
our classification is not the defining of the 
nature of the “real” characteristics as such. 
It is, rather, the clarifying of a certain basic 
confusion that makes us consider the “‘pseu- 
do” and “sham” characteristics as if they 
were “real,” that is, as if they, too, were a 
part of the intrinsic personality makeup 
rather than{closely related to the structure 
of particular situations. | 

Even though the “pseudo” characteris- 
tics are functionally closer to the “real” than 
the ‘‘sham” characteristics—for they, too, 
are in @ way “at the disposal” of the individ- 
ual—we shall consider first not the “pseudo” 
but the “sham” characteristics. These, in 
their very nature, are the opposite of the 
“real” ones. We are choosing this procedure 
not only because the striking difference be- 
tween the two facilitates the clarification of 
the respective distinction. We are doing it 
also because it then becomes easier to dis- 
cover the “pseudo” characteristics which 
operate, as it were, between these two 
groups. As a matter of fact, the discovery 
and definition of the “pseudo” characteris- 
tics is a chief purpose in offering this three- 
fold classification. 

The “sham” characteristics are those 
which are attributed to an individual from 
the point of view of other people.! They 
might, or might not, reflect themselves in 
his own conception about himself. They can 
originate entirely through misinterpreta- 
tions by others without his participation, or 
he can directly or indirectly share the re- 
sponsibility for their development through 
pretending to have the characteristics.\The 
given individual does not “possess” these 
“sham” characteristics but only seems to 
possess them. Hence, their name.} 

If, according to our own definition, the 
“sham” characteristics do not belong to the 
real, intrinsic makeup of a given personality 
but only seem to belong to it, why include 
them in a classification of personality char- 
acteristics? Would it not be logical, having 
defined the true nature of “sham” char- 
acteristics, to exclude them once and for all 


from any such valid classification? Our an- 
swer is that there are very important reasons 
for considering ‘“‘sham” characteristics, in 
spite of being sham, as essential parts in the 
makeup of the total personality. 

| Even though the “sham” characteristics 
exist primarily only in the minds of other 
people, they are bound to play an extremely 
important role in the personality structure. 
They will have some effect no matter whether 
the individual adjusts himself to the image 
of his own personality in the minds of other 
people, whether he interiorizes this image in 
his own mind, whether he revolts against the 
image as a distortion and falsification of his 
true self, or whether he succeeds in develop- 
ing more subtle mechanisms of self-defense 
(like irony, for instance).JIn any case the 
“sham” characteristics, in spite of being 
sham, must be taken into account as part of 
the makeup of the total personality, even 
though, admittedly, they might belong to it 
only indirectly and in a highly peculiar way. 

What we call “personality” is actually a 
construction. Now, obviously, the “sham” 
characteristics are an integral and function- 
ing part of this construction as it occurs in 
everyday life. Until they are demonstrated 
as “sham” or false, they are considered and 
reacted to as parts of the particular person- 
ality. Even when “discovered,” they leave 
an effect on the nature of the ensuing image 
of the personality. Hence they must be in- 
cluded in any adequate analysis of total 
personality. 

“Sham” characteristics, or at least most 
of them, even though they are sham, do not 
arise by chance.|They arise inevitably be- 
cause certain misinterpretations are operat- 
ing within the social perception. Since these 
misinterpretations giving meaning to what 
we termed “raw material of social percep- 
tion” function automatically in a definite 
way, they have a certain sociopsychological 
reality of their own] Some sort of “raw mate- 
rial” is there and gets interpreted as these 
characteristics. “Sham” characteristics are, 
thus again, a part of personality and cannot 
be ignored. It is necessary to include them in 
our classificatory scheme. 
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The contrast between “real” and “sham” 
characteristics is sufficiently clear and ex- 
treme so that there is little danger of confus- 
ing these two groups. As a matter of fact, we 
are applying constantly in everyday life this 
conceptual dichotomy, when we say about 
other people that they seem to be this but 
they actually are that! While identifying the 
“real” and “sham” characteristics is rela- 
tively easy, it is much mére difficult to dis- 
tinguish the third group of personality char- 
acteristics. As mentioned already above, the 
discovery of the “pseudo” characteristics 
constitutes the main contribution of our 
classification. It is to this third, psychologi- 
cally most “mysterious,” group that we now 
turn our attention. 

{ The “pseudo” characteristics differ, on 
the one hand, from the “real” characteristics 
in this respect, that they do not, as the 
“real” do, exist and function independently 
of the situations in which the individual is 
placed; on the contrary, they are definitely 
related to certain situations. They are, as it 
were, only “lent” to the individual by the 
society, and they disintegrate, or simply dis- 
appear, as soon as the social “power station” 
with which they are connected is exhausted, 
or ceases to function, for one reason or 
another. 

(On the other hand, “pseudo” characteris- 
tics cannot be identified with “sham” char- 
acteristics, for they do not exist only, or 
chiefly, in the minds of other people but are 
actually ‘“‘at the disposal” of the individual 
to whom they “belong.” This means that, as 
long as this individual is actually connected 
with the respective “power station,” they 
function as if they were “real” characteris- 
tics. Hence, to repeat it once more, the pe- 
culiar nature of “pseudo” characteristics is 
best defined by stressing the fact that they 
are borrowed characteristics{ Let us make 
clear through an example what we mean by 
making this statement. 

An individual is able to do certain things 
because of the position he holds or the 
money he possesses. He is powerful, thanks 
to certain personality characteristics which 
have been lent to him by particular social 


arrangements and can be taken away from 
him at any time by other arrangements. We 
call these characteristics “pseudo” and not 
“real” because they are only correlates of 
certain definite social situations. Yet, for the 
time being, they function as if they were 
real. Asa matter of fact, the functional effec- 
tiveness of “pseudo” characteristics is often 
much greater than that of the “real” char- 
acteristics. To realize this, we need only to 
remember how much wider is the range of a 
man’s potentialities for action which he 
owes to his position or money than the 
usually modest range of another man who 
has nothing but his “real” characteristics 
like intelligence, abilities, and so on, at his 
disposal.?° 

However, not only from the point of view 
of their functional effectiveness but also in 
terms of our self-perception, Ithe ‘“pseu- 
do” characteristics are experienced often, 
strangely enough, as if they were real, and 
even as if they were much more real than the 
“real’”’ ones. In other words, the individual 
misperceives his “pseudo” characteristics as 
if they were intrinsically part of his person- 
ality structure] He tends to become aware of 
their borrowed nature only when, in conse- 
quence of a sudden loss of the respective sit- 
uations (position, status, money, power) on 
which they depend, these “‘pseudo” char- 
acteristics literaliy melt away from him, 
thereby revealing their true nature. This 
means that for the ordinary person the dis- 
covery of the “pseudo” characteristics for 
what they are takes place only in case of 
their being lost. Here is another example of 
the fact that for the most part we tend ex- 
plicitly to notice the significance of only 
those things which we do not now possess 
but either have possessed or, at least, would 
like to possess. 

With our identification of “real,” “sham,” 
and “pseudo” characteristics made, the fol- 
lowing sketch of a personality will illustrate 
their differences and also give an opportu- 


20 Tt is significant to note that in French pouvoir 
means both ‘‘to be able” and ‘‘to have power”; in 
German Vermégen means both “‘ability” (“facul- 
ty”) and ‘‘wealth” (“property”). 
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nity for examining briefly their interdepend- 
ence. “A professor of mathematics who is a 
well-to-do man enjoys not only a high pro- 
fessional reputation but also the reputation 
of moral integrity. Secretly, however, he is 
addicted to gambling. He has a run of bad 
luck, loses his money, and signs a check 
which is not covered. The truth comes to 
light. He is asked to resign and is not suc- 
cessful in securing another appointment in 
his scientific specialty.” 

It is apparent that the relationship went 
something like this: After our man lost his 
money (pseudo characteristics), he had to 
sign an uncovered check hoping that with this 
money (pseudo-pseudo characteristics) he 
would, by gambling again, regain his situa- 
tion. However, his action comes to light, and 
he loses his reputation for moral integrity, 
that is, his sham characteristics. In conse- 
quence of this loss of his sham characteristics 
he loses also his position as professor of math- 
ematics and thus the related pseudo charac- 


teristics which are rooted in his position. 
And, finally, ironically, even his real char- 
acteristics—knowledge and skill—are in 
danger, by lack of opportunity, of deterio- 
rating. The important role which this man’s 
pseudo and sham characteristics were play- 
ing in the image his associates got of him, 
and the drastic effects their loss had, further 
demonstrates our contention that these 
characteristics are indeed part of total per- 
sonality. Hence, their identification and dif- 
ferentiation seem to us essential steps in 
comprehending any given personality. 

In conclusion, then, we consider that the 
main value of our threefold classification 
consists in the fact that it explodes the 
mythological conception of a self-contained 
personality, allegedly equipped with certain 
characteristics inherent in its structure, and 
that it replaces it by a more realistic, socio- 
psychological, and in some respects even 
sociological conception of human personal- 


ity. 
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CHAPTER V 
INNER PERSONALITY, IMAGE, AND SOCIAL ROLE 


HIS last chapter contains three essays 

which will help to clarify and to illus- 
trate some further aspects of misunder- 
standings in human relations. The first essay 
clarifies the complicated interplay between 
images and attitudes which, in our opinion, 
is frequently and fundamentally misunder- 
stood by many social psychologists. The 
second analyzes the consequences of one 
particular misinterpretation in the area of 
education, namely, the tendency to evaluate 
individuals according to success and failure. 
The third and last discusses the predica- 
ment of the “forgotten immer man” in our 
modern society where we are more and more 
estranged from one another because we are 
always “playing roles” and “performing 
functions” and are having less and less op- 
portunity of “being ourselves.” 


I. IMAGES AND ATTITUDES IN 
HUMAN RELATIONS 

Three “aspects” of human relations.—We 
can understand the structure and dynamics 
of human relations only if we approach them 
with a defined perspective. Every human 
relation offers three aspects. Consequently, 
we have always to ask three kinds of ques- 
tions in analyzing interpersonal and inter- 
group relations. 

Let us assume that we are investigating 
the relationship between an individual A 
and an individual B. We have then to ask 
the three following sets of questions: 

a) How does this relation look from the 
point of view of A? What is its significance 
for him? How does it reflect itself in his 
mind? 

* All three essays were published previously, in 
somewhat different versions. The first in the A meri- 
can Sociological Review, VIII (1943), 302-5; the sec- 
ond in Ethics, LIII (1943), 137-41; the third in 
Archiv fiir angewandte Sosiologie (Berlin), III 
(1931), 252-59. 


b) How does this relation look from the 
point of view of B? What is its significance 
for him? How does it present itself to his 
mind? 

c) How does this relation look to an out- 
side observer if he compares the way it looks 
to A with the way it looks to B? The con- 
gruence or incongruence of those two as- 
pects has a decisive effect upon the whole 
dynamics of a given relation and upon its 
various conflicts and transformations. The 
following example will clarify and illustrate 
these facts. 

Let us, then, assume that A, motivated 
either by his own suspicious character or by 
the influence of his suspicious wife, Mrs. A, 
believes mistakenly that his colleague B is 
intriguing against him in his office. Being a 
somewhat easygoing, timid man, he does 
not react with aggressiveness toward B. He 
prefers to solve the emerging conflict situa- 
tion by avoiding so far as possible all con- 
tacts with B. On his part, B, whose inferior- 
ity feeling has been aggravated by his read- 
ing of some “helpful” articles about “how to 
fight inferiority feelings successfully,” mis- 
interprets the reserved attitude of A as an 
expression of A’s looking-down on him; and 
he, too, becomes reserved. 

If, now, we approach the relation obtain- 
ing between A and B in terms of the three 
aspects we have identified, we may charac- 
terize this relation as follows: 

a) The content and meaning of the rela- 
tion as it looks to A is “defensive attitude on 
his part, including avoidance of all contacts 
with B, as a reaction (so it looks to him) 
against the intrigues of B.” 

b) The content and meaning of the same 
relation as it looks to B is “defensive atti- 
tude on his part, as reaction against the im- 
pudent tendency of A to look down on him 
(B).” 
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c) The content and meaning of the same 
relation in objective terms, that is, if we 
confront each of the aspects with the other, 
is “misunderstanding, arising out of mutual 
misinterpretations.” 

On the basis of this three-dimensional 
diagnosis, we may risk the prognosis that 
this relation, distorted as it is by misunder- 
standings, will in all probability, unless 
clarification of the original distortion is 
achieved, lead to ever increasing misinter- 
pretations. It is an important fact of social 
psychology that misinterpretations and mis- 
understandings, once arisen, tend to mul- 
tiply and to increase, unless the initial dis- 
harmony is rectified. As shown in previous 
chapters, misinterpretations in human rela- 
tions are by no means an exception. Human 
relations are always and essentially the re- 
sult of a complicated interplay of under- 
standing, nonunderstanding, and misunder- 
standing. 

Altitudes and images as basic elements in 
human relations.—The concept of attitudes 
has attained in modern social psychology a 
place of great importance. This prominence 
may have come about because social psy- 
chologists, mainly concerned with the prob- 
lems of the socialization of the individual, 
on the one hand, and with different forms of 
collective behavior, on the other, tend often 
to neglect the dynamics of interpersonal 
relations. 

Yet, to approach and to analyze inter- 
personal (intergroup) relations only in terms 
of attitudes means to misunderstand their 
very nature. This, too, may be an obvious 
fact; but again one which seems never to 
have been grasped in its far-reaching impli- 
cations. Witness the many isolated attitudes 
tests made and being made in studying ma- 
jority-minority relations in our society. 

To define the attitudes which two indi- 
viduals (or two groups) take with regard to 
each other is meaningless if we do not define 
simultaneously the images which they have 
in their minds about each other. To state, 
for instance, that A and B hate or admire 
each other may be in itself very significant 
as far as the psychology of the personality of 
A, on the one hand, and of B, on the other 


hand, is concerned. But if the subject matter 
of our analysis is the interpersonal relation 
between A and B, then such statement re- 
mains empty, or even misleading, as long as 
we have not determined what kind of images 
they have in their minds about each other. 
The interpersonal significance of an attitude 
always depends on the content of the image 
about the other person to which it refers. 
Thus, if we wish to understand realistically 
the dynamics of interpersonal (and inter- 
group) relations, we have always to take 
both attitudes and images into account. 

Between attitudes and images in human 
relations there exists a very complicated in- 
terdependence. For instance, A may have a 
distorted image of B, because his attitude 
toward B is dominated by envy. In this case 
it is the attitude which determines the con- 
tent of the image. However, also the oppo- 
site may be true. A may envy B because, by 
some external reason like, for instance, gos- 
sip, his image about B is distorted. What A 
envies in not B “himself” but the image of 
B which he has in his own mind. In this case, 
the image is the dynamic factor, and the 
attitude is only its result. 

The situation here under discussion is 
still more complicated by different types of 
rationalizations and self-deceptions which 
are operative in this field. So, for instance, 
the “enemy” must be conceived as a “bad 
man.” Otherwise, we could not have a good 
conscience in trying to destroy him. How- 
ever, as will be shown below, we should be 
cautious not to succumb to the fallacy of 
interpreting all such behavior in terms of 
“rationalization.” By doing so, we would 
badly underestimate the amount of other 
types of illusions and errors of judgment 
which permeate the field of human relations. 

Thus, again, if we wish to understand 
structure and dynamics of interpersonal re- 
lations and intergroup relations, we have al- 
ways to know both the attitudes and the im- 
ages which are involved on both sides. Un- 
fortunately, social psychology sins heavily 
at present against this principle. This, in 
turn, leads to various, often most fundamen- 
tal, misinterpretations of the relevant facts. 
So, for instance, many conflicts in inter- 
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personal (and intergroup) relations are not, 
as it is often supposed, the result of hostile 
(“aggressive”) attitudes with reference to 
each other. Rather they are the result of dis- 
torted images which the individuals or the 
groups have about each other. Each believes 
that he only ‘“‘defends”’ himself and that it is 
the other who is the “‘aggressor.” Certainly, 
very often distorted images and misinter- 
pretations are the consequence of conscious 
and unconscious hostilities. But also the op- 
posite is often true: many hostilities are not 
the cause but the consequence of distorted 
images and misinterpretations. It is worth 
while to note at this place that, even though 
this may be shocking and disturbing, we 
have to realize as social psychologists that 
very frequently, if not always, people who 
are persecuting others are not aware that 
they are persecuting, for, in the light of the 
images which they have in their minds, it 
looks to them that they are “fighting for a 
worthy cause” or are “liberating the world 
from an evil thing.” 

A social psychologist who, according to 
his own frame of reference of which he is not 
aware, interprets certain actions as “aggres- 
sion” or “persecution” in cases like those 
referred to above imputes motives which 
actually do not exist. He commits a mis- 
interpretation because he has failed to take 
into account that those whom he interprets 
act on the basis of images which radically 
differ from his own. If, however, our psy- 
chologist would persist in maintaining that 
the “real” motive was “aggression,” and 
those other motives are only rationaliza- 


INDIVIDUAL A (OR GROUP) 
1. Image a’ 
How does A see himself with reference to his 
relation to B? 
2. Image a” 
How does A believe himself to be seen (ap- 
preciated, etc.) by B? 
3. Image a’”’ 
How does A see B or some facts related to B? 


The functioning of a given interpersonal 
relation depends on how these different 
images are attuned to one another and to the 
facts to which they refer. Various discrepan- 


tions, then by so doing he merely proves how 
thoroughly he is blinded to the role played 
by different types of illusions, false images, 
and misunderstandings in human relations. 

Certainly, an individual who commits an 
act of aggression may often rationalize and 
deceive himself into believing that he was 
“actually” motivated by the necessity of 
self-defense. The same may be true about a 
group. However, it is equally possible that 
sometimes the opposite may happen: an act 
of real self-defense may be misinterpreted by 
the opponent as an act of aggression, and the 
real motivation brought into disrepute by 
saying that it is only a “rationalization.” 
Realistic social psychology must be on guard 
not to fall victim to the second error in 
trying to escape the first one. 

Framework of images in human relations. 
—It is not enough to realize that always 
both attitudes and images constitute essen- 
tial elements in all interpersonal (and inter- 
group) relations and that it is futile to char- 
acterize the attitudes involved without 
characterizing simultaneously the images to 
which they refer. We have, furthermore, to 
realize that there exists always a whole 
framework of images and that each image 
(or each group of images) has a definite place 
and function in this framework. 

The following tabulation will be helpful 
in clarifying this complex of images. It 
should, however, not be taken too rigidly. 
The tabulation contains six parallel ques- 
tions which one should always ask in ana- 
lyzing the framework of images underlying 
any interhuman relation. 


INDIVIDUAL B (OR GROUP) 
1. Image b’ 
How does B see himself with reference to his 
relation to A? 
2. Image b” 
How does B believe himself to be seen (ap- 
preciated, etc.) by A? 
3. Image b’”’ 
How does B see A or some facts related to A? 


cies between the images themselves, or the 
images and the facts to which they refer, 
tend to produce different kinds of tensions 
and disturbances in the given relation. 
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Thus, for instance, the relation between A 
and B may be disturbed either because A (or 
B) does not see himself as he really is; or 
because A(B) does not see himself as he is 
seen by B(A); or because A(B) is not aware 
that he is not seen by B(A) as he sees him- 
self; or because A(B), or both, have a dis- 
torted image about each other; etc. 

It is a grave misconception to assume 
that tensions in interpersonal] relations 
which arise as a result of distorted images in 
the minds of the interacting individuals are 
being normally readjusted through a rectifi- 
cation of those distorted images. Sometimes, 
of course, this may happen. But very often 
the process of “readjustment” is achieved by 
entirely different mechanisms: not the im- 
ages are rectified according to the facts to 
which they refer but rather the persons con- 
cerned adapt themselves to the distorted 
images—either to the image in the mind of 
the other person or to the image which they 
have in their own minds. 

The readjustment, to be sure, is often 
only an external one and does not embrace 
deeper strata of the personality. Either A or 
B has to pay a certain psychological price in 
order to maintain on this basis the relation 
in a working condition. Whether, and under 
which condition, this psychological price is 
worth being paid constitutes a problem be- 
yond the scope of these remarks on the func- 
tion of images and attitudes in interhuman 
relations. 


II. IDEOLOGY OF SUCCESS AND THE 
DILEMMA OF EDUCATION 


Modern society (roughly, since the Amer- 
ican and French revolutions) is based upon 
the ideology of success. This means that our 
beliefs, attitudes, emotional reactions, goals, 
interpretations, and evaluations of individ- 
uals are essentially focused upon success 
(and failure). In order to understand these 
facts and the associated problems, we need 
three basic concepts. 

Norms of success.—Every society has cer- 
tain, to a large extent only implicit, norms 
and standards which define who ought to 


attain success, when, and under which con- 
ditions. As a matter of fact, these norms and 
standards of success constitute the core of 
the ideology of any particular society. 
Closely interrelated with these norms are 
the approved conceptions about “social or- 
der” and “social justice.” Society is con- 
sidered to be “in order” and justice is con- 
sidered “to be done” when those individ- 
uals, in general, attain success who “de- 
serve” it, in accordance with the existing 
norms. If this does not happen, then people 
feel that “there is no justice” or that some- 
thing is basically wrong. 

Under more or less stable conditions, 
members of any society tend to take their 
own norms and standards for granted. If the 
norms and standards are completely inte- 
riorized, as is mostly the case, they are like 
the air which permeates everything but is 
not explicitly noticed. 

Now, the question arises: What are, or 
rather what, were, the generally accepted 
norms of success in the Western world in the 
past several centuries? How did they define 
who “ought” to attain social success, whether 
this success consists in making money, ac- 
quiring status, advancing in the career, or in 
anything else? It is, indeed, not too difficult 
to answer this question. Two basic principles 
or criteria are, or were (for these principles 
and criteria are at present in a process of 
transformation), actually involved. The ac- 
cepted ideology of success demanded, first, 
that competent, and, second, that worthy 
people should be successful. They “should” 
have, therefore, the degree of success which 
“corresponds” to the level of their compe- 
tence and worthiness. Society is “just” and 
“in order” only if competent and worthy 
people possess actually those chances of suc- 
cess which they “deserve.” On the other 
hand, something is “wrong” if this is not the 
case or if, indeed, the opposite state of 
affairs prevails. 

The concept of competence can be defined 
in the light of the various activities and 
achievements which are recognized as valu- 
able in our society. To be competent means 
to possess personal characteristics which en- 


co 
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able us to make valuable contributions in 
different fields. 

The concept of “‘worthiness” as applied in 
everyday life is more vague but can be de- 
fined, nevertheless. Worthiness implies such 
characteristics as kindness, helpfulness, con- 
sideration of others, reliability, fair play; in 
other words, altruistic virtues. All opposite 
traits, on the other hand, are “unworthy.” 

Summing up, we may say that norms of 
success in our society demand that those in- 
dividuals “ought” to attain success who are 
competent and worthy and, conversely, that 
the incompetent and unworthy should be 
denied success. It might even be added that 
the positive emphasis is laid on competence, 
whereas a more negative emphasis is applied 
to worthiness: one should be competent and 
one should not be unworthy. 

Conditions of success.—From the norms of 
success which define who “ought” to be suc- 
cessful, we have to distinguish the condi- 
tions under which success is actually at- 
tained. Now, obviously, success depends 
partly on certain personal, partly on certain 
situational, factors (see our discussion of this 
problem in chap. iv). Among those personal 
as well as situational factors which condition 
success are many which operate and are 
effective in full contradiction to the accepted 
norms of success. Consequently, many 
people are successful who “‘should”’ fail, and 
many fail who “should” be successful. The 
degree of the discrepancy between the norms 
of success and the conditions of success 
seems to be a fairly reliable index of the 
moral disorganization of a given society. 

Interpretations of success and their social 
function—No society can merely exist. 
Rather, every society develops certain ide- 
ologies and mythologies which have the 
function of justifying the existing social or- 
der. Since there is always a certain amount 
of discrepancy between what “ought to be” 
and what “really is,” in every society certain 
misinterpretations (rationalizations) are op- 
erating which veil the existing contradic- 
tions. More specifically, the function of mis- 
interpretations concerning success is to 
cover up and to make invisible the prevail- 


ing discrepancies between the norms and the 
conditions of success. The device to achieve 
this aim in our society is simple and sur- 
prisingly effective: success itself is made into 
a criterion of interpreting and evaluating in- 
dividuals. Successful people, therefore, are 
endowed in the imagination of their fellow- 
men with all those wonderful characteris- 
tics, abilities, and virtues which they 
“ought” to possess if conditions of success 
would in reality correspond to the norms of 
success. 

These, then, are our basic concepts and 
some of their interrelations. With them in 
mind, let us examine further the problems 
arising out of the success mythology of our 
civilization. 

The discrepancy between the norms and the 
conditions of success becomes visible.—The 
ideology of success was, as a matter of fact, 
already in the nineteenth century only a 
myth. Even then its dogmas did not cor- 
respond to the social reality. However, so- 
cial trends in the nineteenth century made 
the conditions of success at least appear to 
approximate closer and closer to the ideal 
.€xpressed in the norms of success. Reality, 
indeed, did not coincide with this ideal. 
Still, the chasm between the two seemed to 
be getting less and less. Furthermore, the 
misinterpretations of personality based on 
success were still effective and convincing 
enough to veil the fundamental character of 
contradictions between what is and what 
ought to be. 

However, in the period after World War 
I, certain changes took place which intensi- 
fied the contradictions between the norms 
and the conditions of success to an extraor- 
dinary degree. One of the consequences of 
this unexpectedly increasing discrepancy 
was the disintegration of the effectiveness of 
personality interpretations based on success, 
and, finally, their collapse as a technique of 
bridging over the gap between ideology and 
reality. 

Without going into details, we wish to 
mention two highly important developments 
which undermined and finally exploded in 
the consciousness of the masses the belief in 
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the success-producing power of competence 
and worthiness and made the previous- 
ly concealed contradiction between what 
“ought to be” and what “really is” apparent 
in an unmistakable way. These two trau- 
matic experiences were the widespread un- 
employment and the deep national as well 
as private financial crises, especially infla- 
tion as it affected everyone. 

A deeply intrenched ideology of a par- 
ticular society never disintegrates by merely 
rational considerations or purely intellectual 
criticism. The disintegration takes place 
only when certain immediately felt, hard- 
hitting experiences shatter the hopes and 
expectations of the masses and impress upon 
them that what they have believed and 
taken for granted is in reality an illusion. 
Even in this event it is still possible that 
certain reinterpretations will emerge, for in- 
stance, that the conflict is but temporary 
and by no means fundamental and per- 
manent. However, the contradiction will 
have been revealed as a basic problem and 
probably will never again remain entirely 
hidden. 

The mythology of success which made 
people believe that success follows auto- 
matically, as “reward,’”’ from competence 
of the individual was thus undermined. With 
millions of people suffering the shocks of 
continued unemployment, with business 
failures one after the other, banks closing, 
etc., it was vividly revealed to the man in 
the street that he was not, as he had been led 
to believe, the master of his fate, because 
clearly his fi: lepended upon forces over 
which he had no control. 

With this psychological crisis of the belief 
in the success-producing power of compe- 
tence was associated a crisis of the belief in 
the success-producing power of worthiness. 
The latter was caused by such factors as dis- 
integration of traditional patterns of con- 
duct, depersonalization of working condi- 
tions, intensification of competition, which 
in turn was responsible for a decadence of 
fair play, and, last but not least, the growing 
skepticism as to the moral integrity of the 
new social and political elites. 


Thus in the period after World War I, 
the discrepancy between the norms of suc- 
cess and the conditions of success became 
definitely apparent. The crisis of modern so- 
ciety has one of its main roots in this dis- 
crepancy and its present acute disclosure.? 

The conflict of modern society centered 
around the problems of success reflects itself 
very clearly in certain characteristic contra- 
dictions and dilemmas of the “idealistic” 
and the “realistic” education. We are plead- 
ing neither for the one nor for the other. We 
are rather trying to analyze certain unavoid- 
able consequences of idealistic and realistic 
education and to indicate the discrepancy 
between the intentions and actual results of 
each of these types of education. (We are 
considering them in terms of “ideal types”; 
actual educational practice is permeated by 
both idealistic and realistic factors.) 

Nature and consequences of idealistic edu- 
cation.—Idealistic education is based on the 
two following assumptions, whether these 
assumptions are explicitly stated or not. 
The first assumption: Certain personal 
traits, attitudes, and modes of behavior are 
“good”; certain others are “bad.” It is the 
main task of education to develop and en- 
courage the good characteristics and to elim- 
inate, suppress, or at least to modify the bad 
characteristics. The second assumption: If 
this main goal is achieved, that is, if the 
“‘go0d”’ personal characteristics are devel- 
oped and strengthened, whereas the “bad” 
ones are eliminated or made innocuous, ev- 
erything in the life of the individual thus 
educated will automatically and inevitably 
turn out right. He will be happy and success- 
ful. Or, rather, he will be happy because he 
will be successful. 

As a consequence of this implicit or ex- 


2 These last remarks apply in a much more defi- 
nite way to Europe than to America. However, 
Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd in Middletown in 
Transition (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1937) show clearly that, as far as these problems are 
concerned, there is no fundamental difference be- 
tween the development in Europe and in America. 
The Lynds have formulated the basic conflict in a 
way very similar to the author’s Kritik des Erfolges 
(see chap. iv, n. 4). 
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plicit educational atmosphere young people 
tend to develop an attitude toward life 
which is permeated by the expectation that 
one needs only to possess those desirable 
characteristics and all one’s day on earth 
will be blessed. “The good are rewarded; the 
evil are punished.” 

Now, if we confront the expectations 
emerging from this type of education with 
the hard experiences which everyone is 
bound to meet later in his life, then there is 
but one conclusion. The idealistic education 
systematically misinforms and confuses the 
young about certain basic realities of human 
existence. The question arises: What are the 
consequences of this situation for the inner 
development of the individual in his later 
life? Do we perhaps have here the source of 
some of our far too numerous disorganized 
personalities? 

The idealistic education creates obviously 
a fundamental conflict between expectations 
and realizations and calls forth, therefore, 
inevitably some kind of self-defensive reac- 
tion on the part of the individual. The na- 
ture of this reaction will, of course, depend 
on the personality type and will accordingly 
differ from individual to individual. 

One type of individual turns neurotic. 
The personality ideal inculcated by the 
idealistic education is so deeply rooted in his 
personality structure that it prevents any 
adequate adaptation to reality. The neces- 
sary adjustment—so far as being successful 
is taken as criterion of a “good adjustment” 
—cannot be achieved, because this behavior 
would imply the sacrifice of certain basic 
personality values. These values constitute 
a system of inhabitions (“‘inhibitions,” to be 
sure, only from the point of view of a success 
ethics) which prevent a conduct adapted to 
reality. 

Another group becomes cynical. Individ- 
uals in this group dismiss the ideals and atti- 
tudes inculcated by education, since they 
see that they cannot be applied in practice if 
one wishes to succeed. They start to behave 
according to the “requirements of reality”; 
they accept and comply with the conditions 
of success. They no longer bother about their 


early ideals, and they throw them overboard 
as surplus baggage. If they have retained 
any need for intellectual reflection, they 
may develop a deep skepticism as to the pos- 
sibilities of any moral education and in any 
case are likely to be highly cynical about all 
virtues. 

A third group are more or less dishonest 
with themselves. They adapt themselves in 
their actions to the “requirements of real- 
ity” but deceive themselves into believing 
that they still adhere to their original ideals. 
A familiar member of this group is the per- 
son about whom we say, “Oh, yes he goes to 
church on Sunday, but you would never 
know it the rest of the week.” 

A fourth group overtly revolts, in one 
way or another. 

Finally, there is also a more or less nu- 
merous group of people who are naive 
enough not to be aware of the existence, or 
the fundamental character, of the conflict 
permeating our culture and society. Those 
who belong to this last group may have only 
a vague, uneasy feeling that “something is 
somehow wrong.” 

In conclusion, we may say that the ideal- 
istic education inculcates in each young gen- 
eration attitudes and expectations contra- 
dictory to reality, and these illusions are, 
therefore, bound to be shattered by the ex- 
periences of later life. Modern man, this 
problematical combination of neurosis, cyni- 
cism, fatalism, emotional isolation, aspira- 
tion, and revolt, is an inevitable product of 
an education which is not aware of the im- 
plications of its own actions. 

These now are the nature and conse- 
quences of the idealistic form of education, 
viewed as an ideal type. What of the “‘realis- 
tic” education? Does it offer more satisfying 
answers to the needs of men in the modern 
situation? Again our discussion is in terms of 
an “ideal type.” 

Nature and consequences of a realistic edu- 
cation.—A realistic education would be a 
system unconcerned with any abstract prin- 
ciples and ideals. The only recognized goal 
would be success in life. This type of educa- 
tion would not inculcate any ideal standards 
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according to which we ought to behave but 
would rather teach techniques of adapting 
one’s self to the conditions of success. And, 
again, we have to ask what would be the 
consequences of such an education upon the 
formation (and deformation) of personal- 
ity? 

It is obvious that a consistent, nothing 
but “realistic,” education would also get in- 
volved in dilemmas and contradictions 
which it would be unable to solve. It, too, 
would lead to consequences in no way cor- 
responding to its own intentions, for no edu- 
cation can operate under the assumption 
that its only task consists in preparing 
young people for their later life as adults. It 
has also to take into account the needs and 
aspirations of the youthful personality in its 
various stages. Youth is not only a “step” or 
a “phase” in the development of personality 
on its way to adulthood but has meaning in 
and of itself. To ignore the specific emotional 
needs of the young generation by consider- 
ing them only in terms of what they mean 
for the future is also unrealistic, although 
not “idealistic.” There is deep meaning un- 
derlying the fact that young people live in a 
“world of illusions.” Education would be in 
danger of destroying the essential emotional 
foundations of personality if it took over 
the function of a systematic disillusionment 
of the youth instead of leaving this task to 
the hard experiences of later life. Certainly, 
an excess of illusions has as its consequence 
the inability to cope with the basic realities 
of human existence. Yet, to instil a complete 
lack of illusions from the very beginning 
would result in a personality type stunted 
and dried up. 

It appears evident, therefore, that neither 
an idealistic nor a realistic education can 
adequately meet the dilemmas and contra- 
dictions centered around the problems aris- 
ing out of the modern success ideology. As a 
result the existing difficulties are frequently 
being “solved,” or rather covered up, by an 
incredible educational confusion. 

Education of “actors” and education of 
“spectators.” —In facing all these dilemmas 
and contradictions, education is often so 


helpless because its whole traditional ap- 
proach is unsociological in nature. It has 
almost always tried to shape the individual 
only in his role as “actor,” neglecting the 
social function of the individual in his role as 
“spectator.” Still, the sociopsychological in- 
terdependence between “actors” and “spec- 
tators” constitutes a fact which cannot be 
overestimated in its basic importance for the 
educational process. 

In approaching the individual in his role 
as actor, education is attempting to incul- 
cate certain emotions, attitudes, and modes 
of behavior; to develop certain “good” 
traits and eliminate “bad’’ ones in accord- 
ance with the accepted standards and ideals. 
At the same time, however, education tends 
to neglect the individuals in their role as 
spectators, forgetting this phase of their 
function in social life. Yet, this amounts to 
ignoring part of the very essence of the 
problem. 

It is again an obvious fact that our basic 
desires for response and recognition depend 
for their fulfilment on the corresponding re- 
actions of spectators, that is, of course, the 
reactions of those of us who in the particular 
situation are playing the part of spectators. 
Now, the reactions of these spectators on 
which the gratification of our desires for re- 
sponse and recognition depend, are subject 
to, and distorted by, the misinterpretations 
of success which we have analyzed above. 
Individuals in their roles as actors deal not 
with unbiased and detached spectators by 
whom they would be judged according to 
their real merit but rather with spectators 
whose judgments and evaluations are sub- 
merged in the mythology of success. 

What are the consequences of this situa- 
tion? They are indeed obvious. As long as we 
ourselves, as spectators, continue to judge 
and evaluate other people according to 
whether they are successes or failures, we 
shall exert a silent but nevertheless powerful 
pressure upon one another to strive after 
success, by one means or another. Things 

3 As to the role of ‘‘actors” and ‘‘spectators” in 


social life see Alfred Vierkandt, Gesellschaftslehre 
(2d ed.; Stuttgart: F. Enke, 1928), pp. 405-12. 
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being as they are, success provides us not 
only with material comforts which we all 
desire but also, in consequence of these col- 
lectively operating misinterpretations, with 
social appreciation and moral approval after 
which we all are striving. 

Since the sociopsychological interdepend- 
ence between “actors” and “spectators” is a 
basic fact of social life, the moral level of our 
social actions will always depend on the level 
as well as adequacy of the judgments, evalu- 
ations, and reactions of our fellow-men in 
their role as spectators. We cannot free our- 
selves from our inner dependence on these 
responses. 

The implications of our analysis for the 
theory as well as for the practice of educa- 
tion are perfectly clear. Education is wasting 
its effort if it limits itself to the attempt to 
change attitudes and modes of behavior in 
“actors,” without trying simultaneously to 
change the judgments and reactions in 
“spectators” on whom the actors depend 
emotionally in so basic a way. The individ- 
ual as “spectator” would, first of all, have to 
be set free from those misinterpretations 
based on success which distort and falsify 
his evaluations of other people. Then, and 
only then, the individual as “‘actor” might 
be set free from those collective pressures 
which distort his personality and misdirect 
his reactions and judgments. This could be 
true because then he would be able to attain 
social response and moral appreciation by 
appealing to adequate and correct evalua- 
tions of his fellow-men on the basis of real 
merits and not, as at present, by striving 
blindly for success by one means or another. 


III. ISOLATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
IN THE MODERN SOCIETY 


The differentiation, specialization, and 
dehumanization of all our activities centered 
around our jobs continue and increase. We 
seem driven by an insatiable lust -for in- 
creased productivity of material goods and 
the correlated mechanisms of competition 
and efficiency. Too many of us still are 
blindly taking all this for granted as the 
natural way and goal of life in our Western 


world. One of the results of this develop- 
ment is an inevitable split in the structure of 
our social environment. It is not consciously 
intended, nor are most of us able to define 
and deal with it. Yet no one of us can escape 
its profound consequences. On the following 
pages we shall attempt to trace out the rela- 
tions which obtain between the specializa- 
tion and differentiation of our occupational 
activities, the split in the structure of our 
social environment, and the isolation of the 
individual in the modern world. 

In analyzing these interrelations, it be- 
comes evident that there are two sets of 
facts and problems to be considered. On the 
one hand, we are confronted by the con- 
tinually increasing tension between the in- 
ner personality of the individual and the 
social role (or roles) he is expected to play. 
On the other hand are certain sociopsycho- 
logical mechanisms which operate in human 
relations in such a way that we disregard 
more and more the inner personality of indi- 
viduals and take into account only the ex- 
ternal roles they are bound to play. Let us 
begin our discussion with the first of these. 

Notwithstanding the considerable atten- 
tion and reforms presently being directed to- 
ward offsetting this effect, specialization and 
differentiation in our job activities offer less 
and less opportunity for a spontaneous self- 
expression in work. Like machines, most of 
us are performing certain required func- 
tions, many of which represent only a min- 
ute contribution to a total product or serv- 
ice. Even on professional and supervisory 
levels so much specialization is required that 
perspective of the whole is impossible, and 
we operate too nearly as automatons. We 
are able to continue only at the price of sup- 
pressing vital parts of our total personality. 
As long as we, the man-machines, operate 
smoothly and produce the expected job re- 
sults, few care how we feel about what we 
are doing. It is production alone which is 
registered and counted. 

Specialization of work, the loss of the 
meaning of work as an intrinsically valuable 
way of life and not alone as a way of making 
money, blocking of self-expression, difficulty 
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of developing a genuine pride in workman- 
ship—all these factors and many others pre- 
vent a genuine identification of the individ- 
ual with his occupationally defined social 
role. The individual cannot help playing this 
assigned role but is often unable and unwill- 
ing to accept it as a genuine expression of his 
personality. There is, thus, a growing es- 
trangement between inner personality and 
the major social role. This is one of the basic 
aspects of the sociopsychological situation of 
the modern man. Further analysis reveals 
the presence of another equally important 
one. 

It is again one of our now famous ‘“‘ob- 
vious” facts that the way interpersonal rela- 
tions function depends not only on the atti- 
tudes, tendencies, and characteristics of the 
individuals involved but, as much or more, 
on the situations and positions within which 
the particular relation takes place. Situa- 
tions and positions are many times predomi- 
nant factors controlling and directing the 
dynamics of interpersonal relations, whether 
the individuals involved are aware of it or 
not. Now, among the various controlling sit- 
uations and positions the occupationally de- 
fined situations and positions have a very 
great importance. It is the occupational role 
which functions as one of the most impor- 
tant social symbols in identifying, classi- 
fying, and evaluating individuals. “What 
does he do?” is one of our very first ques- 
tions. Often we do not go beyond it.4 

In consequence of this state of affairs 
those aspects, or strata, of our personalities 
related to our occupational roles most read- 
ily find prepared and accepted channels for 
self-expression. Very often all other aspects, 
or strata, of our personalities, significant as 
they may be, are blocked or condemned to 
remain silent in the background. The busi- 
nessman is considered primarily a “‘business- 
man” even if, in terms of his inner personal- 
ity, passion for music means more to him 
than anything else, including business. 
Other people, motivated by situational fac- 
tors, automatically select as the “proper”’ 
topic for conversation in talking with him 

4Cf. chap. iv, pp. 36-37. 


not music but, let us say, financial news. A 
politician, disgusted with the manipulations 
of political life, might feel that he is only 
really himself in his family circle; his public 
life is only sham and masquerade. Not per- 
ceiving this, other people continue to see in 
him primarily the “politician,” and this of- 
ten determines to a frustrating degree the 
nature and the content of his social rela- 
tions. In both cases estrangement and isola- 
tion of the real self are the inevitable result. 

Summing up, we can say that the socio- 
psychological mechanisms operate in our 
modern society in such a way that they 
make us neglect, or even ignore, in other 
people their individual, personal, intimate 
characteristics and make us perceive and 
respond too often only to those characteris- 
tics which are related to occupational roles. 
Hence the vast majority feel, whether in- 
tensely or vaguely, that they are submerged 
in an atmosphere of estrangement within 
which all those personal and intimate fac- 
tors are excluded which constitute in reality 
the core of their emotional lives. Being iso- 
lated and feeling isolated is only an inevi- 
table reflection of this atmosphere of es- 
trangement which pervades modern human 
relations. 

The resulting tensions are at the bottom 
of various types of psychological conflicts 
between the inner personality and the im- 
posed social role. In spite of these tensions, 
the sociopsychological mechanisms which 
control and direct interpersonal relations 
continue to operate as if the social roles we 
are playing were a genuine and spontaneous 
self-expression of personality. Thus, inevi- 
tably the atmosphere of estrangement and 
emotional isolation to which we refer, and, 
for purposes of this study, another misun- 
derstanding is functioning to disturb human 
relations. 

This atmosphere is, of course, not in all 
areas of modern life equally intense. As is 
well known, the modern metropolis offers 
the most propitious soil for the pathological 
development of extreme forms of isolation. 
It is in the big cities where human relations 
operate almost exclusively in the medium of 
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“social roles.” There it is not unusual for 
people to work together for years and years 
without knowing much, if anything, about 
the private, intimate life aspects of one an- 
other. It is the tragic split in the whole or- 
ganization of modern life which promotes 
and imposes upon us this living together in 
such a restrained and emotionally starved 
relationship. 

In some rural areas and small communi- 
ties, the unity and coherence of different 
spheres of life is still a reality. There the in- 
dividual is still accepted and interpreted not 
only through his social role but immediately 
and directly as a human being. Since people 
are mutually still aware of their private 
backgrounds, the personal and intimate ele- 
ments of life continue to permeate all hu- 
man relations. 

In the big city there is no need to “keep” 
private aspects of life hidden. They remain 
automatically hidden. Deprived of personal- 
ized, intimate contents, human relations 
function in an empty way. There are fleeting 
contacts with hundreds of persons daily, but 
they are contacts not of human beings with 
desires for expression and response but of 
automatons who indifferently or carefully 
perform certain tasks, observe a minimum 
of rules of traffic, each going a separate way, 
exchanging services in an atmosphere of re- 
ciprocal ignorance of each other. Yet this 
impersonal and reserved way of behaving is 
too often nothing but a facade which con- 
ceals the suffocated desire for self-expression 
and for response. 

Different personality types will, of course, 
react differently to the frustrating experi- 
ence of being and feeling isolated. One type 


might cope with the situation by trying to 
“minimize their activities within the world” 
(Max Weber). Individuals who belong to 
this type will tend to keep aloof, in order to 
preserve the integrity of their personalities. 
They are, so to speak, isolated within them- 
selves and accept by an act of resignation 
the estrangement between the inner per- 
sonality and the social role as an inescapable 
condition of their lives. 

The extreme opposite of this type is rep- 
resented by those who are free from any sig- 
nificant tension between inner personality 
and social role. This might be the manifesta- 
tion of an inner emptiness—that is, there is 
no inner personality which is in revolt 
against the artificial world of ‘“‘roles”—or it 
might be a manifestation of an extremely 
rational and purposive personality struc- 
ture. In this latter case, persons accept the 
world of roles as the only valid pattern of 
life, relinquishing any desire for a deeper 
self-expression. 

There is finally a third type, represented 
by those individuals who, in principle, are 
willing and able to enter the world of social 
roles and to accept them as a meaningful 
pattern of life, who, however, are neither 
willing nor able to discard altogether the 
other, deeper meaning of life which consists 
not in playing successfully social roles but in 
being one’s self. It is this third type of per- 
sons who are the real victims of the atmos- 
phere of estrangement in modern society. 
Individuals who belong to this last type are 
the schizoid personalities of our age. The 
roots of their schizoid personality, however, 
are essentially not psychological but socio- 
logical in nature. 
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